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land. 
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1892 May- August. — Resumption measures adopted in 

Austria-Hungary. 

1893 June 26. — Closing of the Indian mints to silver. 
1893 Nov. I. — Repeal of Sherman act. 
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1893 Increased output of African gold mines. 

1894 April 28. — Monetary reform in Santo-Domingo. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

"Coin's Financial School," to any careful student of 
money, does not seem worthy of serious discussion; but 
it has been seriously taken by so many people that it 
would be idle to regard it as beneath notice. In my 
judgment the book would not have had so great an influ- 
ence if the public had had at hand the facts on the money 
question, prepared for easy reference, with which to cor- 
rect erroneous statements. This belief has guided the 
form of this answer to "Coin." 

It has not seemed necessary to take up, one by one, the 
succession of misleading statements in "Coin's" book and 
minutely dissect each one. That would have been mo- 
notonous; and it would have prevented any consecutive 
and logical exposition of correct monetary principles. 
Consequently it has been made the aim of this book to 
discuss the main questions at issue in "Coin's" volume, 
believing that if he can be proved wanting in large things, 
he will be little trusted in small. If shown to be false 
in its teaching even in a few main points, the book must 
receive no more credit. 

The main questions, therefore, which have been raised 
by "Coin" will allow me to bring to the reader important 
facts on monetary subjects for general instruction quite 
independent of the cause which brought forth the ne- 
cessity. It must be regarded as a piece of good fortune 
that "Coin's" book has attracted so much attention, and 
consequently made it possible to get the ear of the coun- 
try on so grave and momentous an issue as that between 
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Since there are eight bushels in a quarter, the price 
per bushel was 15 pence; not two pence, as "Coin*' says. 

These errors are not, of course, very vital to the money 
question, but they are vital to the trustworthiness of this 
book. A book which does not contain a true statement 
on its first page is certainly open to suspicion when it 
goes on to further monetary discussion. 

Then, again, the tramps who collect around the statue 
of Columbus on the lake front in Chicago are pictured 
as showing the distress arising from the cruel disregard 
of the inalienable rights of silver. How little the failure 
to give silver its old-time privileges had to do with the 
depression of trade and lack of employment since 1893 
everyone now knows unmistakably. The very opposite 
is the truth. It was too much silver, too many attempts 
to introduce silver, and to tamper with the standard 
which brought on the panic of 1893, and resulted in loss 
of employment to workmen. How this happened is told 
in Chapter IX. 

But evidence which must now be patent to every man 
in the land has shown what clap-trap this talk of "Coin's" 
was. He tried to show that poverty resulted from gold 
conspirators cheating the poor man out of silver, the 
poor man's money, and all such nonsense. Now, if this 
was true in 1894, as "Coin" tells us in his book, and was 
due to the absence of free coinage of silver, why in the 
world should the summer of 1895 chronicle countless 
cases of voluntary increase of wages by employers in iron 
mills and elsewhere? There is no more free coinage in 
189s than in 1894, and yet prosperity is returning, the 
mills are again running full time, wages are being restored 
to the old level of before the panic of 1893, and wheat has 
risen nearly 40 or 50 per cent. It is as clear as day that, 
as free coinage had nothing to do with the distress, so 
it had nothing to do with the recovery. Just as soon as 
it was certain that we should not fall to the silver standard 
the recovery began and has steadily continued. When 
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18 FACTS ABOUT MONEY. 

it became evident that the Treasury would be able to 
get gold to maintain the existing standard fear gave way 
to prosperity. And to-day the newspapers are publishing 
lists of hundreds of firms that have advanced wages be- 
cause of increasing prosperity. That is the last and best 
answer to "Coin's" nonsense. The demand for free coin- 
age of silver will die away with the coming of prosperity. 
The gullible will no longer care to be gulled in that par- 
ticular way. They will cry for some other sensation, and 
silver will be more or less forgotten. 
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THE UNIT QUESTION. 21 

made before are unused recommendations. Does *'Coin" 
suppose for a moment that extracts from documents like 
the "Report of a Grand Committee on the Money Unit" 
in 1785 to the Continental Congress, four years before 
the present government existed, is germane to the law 
of the United States of America? So we may dismiss 
over one-half his quotations, for such also were Jefferson's 
*'Notes," written in 1782 or 1783, ten years before the Act 
of 1792. 

The question at issue is whether the monetary unit 
established in 1792 was expressed in silver alone, or 
in both metals, silver and gold? To settle this point quo- 
tations will be made from Hamilton's Report,^ on the 
basis of which the Act of 1792 was passed. 

Hamilton first raised the point, "What ought to be the 
nature of the money unit of the United States?" Here 
it was the question whether the unit should be a pound, 
or shilling, or dollar. He says: "The pound, though of 
various values, is the unit in the money of account of all 
the states" (p. 456) ; but in adjusting the foreign exchanges 
he finds the dollar used as the unit, and adds: 

"That species of coin [i. e. Spanish silver dollars] has 
never had any settled or standard value, according to 
weight or fineness, but has been permitted to circulate by 
tale, without regard to either, very much as a mere money 
of convenience, while gold has had a fixed price by weight, 
and with an eye to its fineness. This greater stability 
of value of the gold coins is an argument of force for 
regarding the money unit as having been hitherto vir- 
tually attached to gold rather than to silver. 

"Twenty-four grains and six-eighths of a g^ain of fine 
gold have corresponded with the nominal value of the 
[silver] dollar in the several states, without regard to the 
successive diminutions of its intrinsic worth. 

"But, if the dollar should, notwithstanding, be sup- 

* See United States Report on International Monetary Con- 
ference of 1878 (p. 454). 
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22 FACTS ABOUT MONEY. 

posed to have the best title to being considered as the 
present unit in the coins, it would remain to determine 
what kind of dollar ought to be understood ; or, in other 
words, what precise quantity of fine silver" (p. 456). 

Hamilton discovers "there is some difficulty in defining 
the dollar, which is to be understood as constituting the 
present money unit" (p. 457). The dollar of that time 
was of varying weight. Finally he says: 'The sum of 
money of account of each state, corresponding with the 
nominal value of the dollar in such state, corresponds 
also with 24 grains and 6-8 of a grain of fine gold ; and 
with something between 368 and 374 grains of fine sil- 
ver" (p. 458). 

The writer of "Coin" evidently did not know that the 
only money in use before 1792 was Spanish coin. The 
Spanish dollars varied in weight; some of those in circu- 
lation contained 374 grains of pure silver, and the latest 
issues only 368 grains. Consequently, the ratio of 15 
to I having been chosen, since 24J grains of gold was the 
equivalent of a dollar, 15 times 24} would fix the number 
of grains in the silver dollar, or 371 J. That is, no silver 
dollar existed at that time containing 37 1^ grains which 
could be adopted as a unit, but it was created by starting 
from the recognized unit of 24I grains of gold. 

Then Hamilton passed to another point: "The next 
inquiry toward a right determination of what ought to 
be the future money unit of the United States turns upon 
these questions: Whether it ought to be peculiarly at- 
tached to either of the metals, in preference to the other 
or not? and, if to either, to which of them?" (p. 458). 

But "Coin" in his book mistakes the whole issue in 
regard to the unit. The whole purpose of the discussion 
at that time in regard to a unit had to do only with se- 
lecting some name for counting with, fixing on its size 
and discovering one familiar to the public. As Morris 
said (p. 430): "In order that a coin may be perfectly 
intelligible to the whole people it must have some af- 
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finity to the former currency/' That is, the question was, 
shall the unit be a shilling, or a dollar, or crown, or what 
not? The issue was not, in this place, whether the unit 
should be of silver or gold. It was exactly as if we were 
to discuss whether we should adopt the pound avoirdupois 
as a unit of weight or the metric gram. Therefore, when 
we find that the name dollar was adopted in the new 
system, the question still lay open as to what weight that 
dollar should be in gold or silver. The name appears in 
the law of 1792, just in the sense that a pound Troy or 
pound avoirdupois would appear. Now, the name of the 
unit was in itself very unimportant; but whether the 
coins should be of both gold and silver, or gold alone, 
or silver alone, was important. That was the real issue. 
If the law of 1792 adopted coins of both gold and silver 
that is a simple fact; and it is a howling absurdity to 
talk as if silver alone were used, or as if only silver was the 
unit. That silver alone was the unit is a falsehood ; that 
is confusing the unit itself with the material out of which 
the unit is made. It is as absurd as it would be to say 
that because a bushel measure is made of oak, the unit 
of capacity is oak. 

It would seem as if Hamilton anticipated just such 
possible misconceptions as "Coin's" that the unit was 
only in silver, for he says: "If the general declaration, 
that the dollar shall be the money unit of the United 
States, could be understood to give it a superior legality 
in payments, the institution of coins of gold, and the dec- 
laration that each of them shall be equal to a certain 
number of dollars, would appear to destroy that infer- 
ence. And the circumstance of making the dollar the 
unit in the money of account seems to be rather matter of 
form than of substance" (p. 459). This is a complete 
answer to "Coin's" contention. And it is doubly dis- 
posed of by the words in Hamilton's next sentence: "The 
secretary is, upon the whole, strongly inclined to the 
opinion that a preference ought to be given to neither of 
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the metals for the money unit Perhaps, if either were 
to be preferred, it ought to be gold rather than silver/* 

The reason for preferring gold was: **As long as gold, 
either from its intrinsic superiority as a metal, from its 
great rarity, or from the prejudices of mankind, retains 
so considerable a pre-eminence in value over silver, as it 
has hitherto had, a natural consequence of this seems to 
be that its condition will be more stationary. The revo- 
lutions, therefore, which may take place in the compara- 
tive value of gold and silver, will be changes in the state 
of the latter, rather than in that of the former" (p. 460). 
In view of this what does ''Coin" mean by saying (p. 8) : 
*'In considering which of these two metals they would 
thus favor by making it the unit, they were led to adopt 
silver because it was the most reliable." 

Hamilton then favored the policy of having the unit of 
both gold and silver, saying: 

"But upon the whole it seems to be most advisable, as 
has been observed, not to attach the unit exclusively 
to either of the metals; because this cannot be done 
effectually without destroying the office and character 
of one of them as money and reducing it to the situation 
of a mere merchandise, which accordingly, at different 
times, has been proposed from different and very re- 
spectable quarters ; but which would probably be a greater 
evil than occasional variations in the unit, from the fluc- 
tuations in the relative value of the metals, especially 
if care be taken to regulate the proportion between them 
with an eye to their average commercial value. 

"To annul the use of either of the metals is to abridge 
the quantity of circulating medium" (p. 461). 

And he came to the following decision: "The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the observations which have 
been made on the subject is this: That the unit in the 
coins of the United States ought to correspond with 24^ 
grains of pure gold, and with 37 ij grains of pure silver, 
each answering to a dollar in the money of account. The 
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former is exactly agreeable to the present value of gold, 
and the latter is within a small fraction of the mean of 
the last two emissions of dollars" (p. 478). 

Then, as if to be more emphatic, he adds: "Each of 
these, it has been remarked, will answer to a dollar in 
the money of account/' 

Having now laid down the principles of the coinage, 
Hamilton presented the following details as recommen- 
dations: 

''One gold piece, equal in weight and value to ten 
units, or dollars. 

"One gold piece, equal to a tenth part of the former, 
and which shall be a unit, or dollar. 

"One silver piece, which shall also be a unit, or dollar. 

"One silver piece, \yhich shall be, in weight or value, 
a tenth part of the silver unit, or dollar" (p. 479), [and 
also copper pieces]. 

The plan is followed by the explanation that: *Tt is not 
proposed that the lightest of the two gold coins should 
be numerous. * 'S^ * The chief inducement to the 
establishment of the small gold piece is to have a sensible 
object in that metal, as well as in silver, to express the 
unit" (p. 479). 

"Coin," in his pages, has made a great ado about the 
way in which Jefferson disagreed with Hamilton's plan, 
saying that when the plan came to be enacted the omission 
of the one-dollar gold piece by Congress was evidence 
that Hamilton's plan was "turned down" and that Jef- 
ferson's was adopted. The simple fact, however, is that . 
the gold dollar piece was dropped as being inconvenient- 
ly small, without in any way altering Hamilton's main 
bimetallic scheme of expressing the units in both metals. 
And, instead of opposing Hamilton, Jefferson actually 
read over Hamilton's report, and wrote to him, Febru- 
ary, 1792: "I return you the report on the mint, which 
I have read over with a great deal of satisfaction. I 
concur with you in thinking that the unit must stand 
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Upon both metals, that the alloy should be the same in 
both; also in the proportion you establish between the 
value of the two metals" (p. 486). 

Then, supported by both Jefferson and Hamilton, the 
plan was enacted in the law of April 2, 1792: 

''Section 9. There shall be from time to time struck 
and coined at the said mint coins of gold, silver and 
copper of the following denominations, values and de- 
scriptions, viz.: Eagles — Each to be of the value of $10 
or units and to contain 2474-8 grains of pure, or 270 
grains of standard gold. Half eagles — Each to be of 
the value of $5 and to contain 1236-8 grains of pure, or 
13s grains of standard gold. Quarter eagles — Each to 
be of the value of $2.50 and to contain 61 1 grains of 
pure, or 67 4-8 grains of standard gold. Dollars, or units 
— Each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as 
the same is now current, and to contain 371 4-16 grains 
of pure, or 416 grains of standard silver. Half dollars — 
Each to be of half the value of the dollar, or unit, and to 
contain 185 10-16 grains of pure, or 208 grains of stand- 
ard silver. Quarter dollars — Each to be of one-fourth 
the value of the dollar, or unit, and to contain 92 13-16 
grains of pure, or 104 grains of standard silver. Dimes — 
Each to be of the value of one-tenth of a dollar, or unit, 
and to contain 37 2-16 grains of pure, or 41 3-5 grains 
of standard silver. Half dimes — Each to be of the 
value of one-twentieth of a dollar, and to contain 
189-16 grains of pure, or 204-5 grains of standard silver. 
Cents — Each to be of the value of one-hundredth part 
of a dollar and to contain eleven pennyweights of copper. 
Half cents — Each to be of the value of half a cent and to 
contain 5I pennyweights of copper. 

"Sec. II. That the proportional value of gold to silver 
in all coins which shall by law be current as money within 
the United States shall be 15 to i, according to quantity 
in weight, of pure gold or pure silver; that is to say, 
every fifteen pounds weight of pure silver shall be of 
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equal value in all payments with one pound weight of 
pure gold, and so in proportion as to any greater or 
less quantities of the respective metals." 

So when ''Coin" says, "It will thus be seen that the 
unit was settled on silver," we see no such thing. The 
act reads that the dollars shall be "of the value of a Span- 
ish milled dollar;" it does not say the unit shall be of 
silver. Just above it says the eagles shall be of the value 
of ten dollars or units. As well say gold was the unit. 
The inference sought to be drawn from this act by "Coin" 
is impossible. If he had had any such provision as that 
in the French law of 1803 it would have been very differ- 
ent; for in the latter law the first clause under "Disposi- 
tion Generale" reads: "Five grammes of silver, nine- 
tenths fine, constitute the monetary unit, which re- 
tains the name of franc." But of such a provision in our 
law of 1792 there is no trace whatever. It does not 
say the unit is to be of silver, but of the value of a certain 
Spanish coin. So when "Coin" says: "Thus it will be 
seen that in fixing the unit originally the advice of Ham- 
ilton was rejected and that of Jeflferson was adopted," the 
reader himself can determine the perversion of truth. 
For bimetallism, with both gold and silver units, was 
adopted, as is as plain as a pikestaff, and not silver mono- 
metallism. And this was Hamilton's plan, and no other. 
It is hardly worth discussing such pretense to logical 
monetary contributions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ALTERNATING STANDARD IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1792-1873. 

The main purpose of the discussion about the unit in 
the Act of 1792 is evidently to establish a basis for saying 
that we had only a silver circulation from 1792 to 1873 
because silver was the only unit. Then "Coin" tries to 
show that, as we had free coinage of silver before 1873, 
and as the value of silver was kept somewhat steady in 
relation to gold down to 1873, the reason of this steadi- 
ness was the free coinage of silver. The facts of bur 
monetary history allow no such conclusions to be drawn. 
Indeed, the contradictions of our early history in "Coin's" 
book make it a laughing-stock to any student of money. 
There was no such steadiness in the value of gold and 
silver that the two were able to be kept in circulation at 
the same time, even if there was free coinage. This will 
be fully established in this chapter. If so, then free coin- 
age did not do what was claimed for it. If, when there 
was free coinage of gold and silver, the values of silver 
and gold varied so much above and below the legal ratio 
that alternately one or the other was driven from use, it 
proves that the values of gold and silver were governed 
by causes outside of any free coinage or legal ratio. 

Rut this monetary history will prove more than that 
Tt will give the finishing blow to the unit-discussion. 
For the alternation from a silver to a gold currency shows 
more plainly than any legal and metaphysical discussion 
about units that we have had two kinds of legal money 
since 1792 — gold and silver. We could not have passed 
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from one to the other if both gold and silver were not 
equally legal units of payment at a certain- relation as ex- 
pressed in the ratio. If we had only silver mainly in use 
from 1792 to 1834, and only gold mainly in use from 1834 
to 1873 (excepting the greenback period, 1862-1879) then 
that proves indisputably that (as the commercial values of 
gold and silver were not regulated by free coinage so that 
they were kept at the legal ratio) we had gold units by 
law and fact, as well as silver units. If our monetary 
unit was not also expressed in gold, how would it have 
been possible to do business after 1834, when no silver dol- 
lars were in circulation? The claim that the unit was the 
silver dollar alone is so absurd to anyone who knows 
that we had a pure bimetallic system of both gold and 
silver at a ratio of 15 to i in 1792 that to discuss it seems 
unworthy of grown people. After 1834, again we had 
legal units in both metals; but only gold circulated. So 
the claim that we had only a silver unit and the '^dollar 
of our fathers" from 1792 to 1873 is unparalleled non- 
sense. 

That ''Coin" may show you (p. 33), '*how perfectly 
the law of free coinage worked, from time immemorial 
till 1873, in sustaining the commercial value of silver and 
gold at a parity," he gives the figures of the ratio of silver 
to gold since 1687. These are all given in the appendix 
from Pixley & Abell's tables and from Soetbeer's works. 
As to these ratios from 1687 to 1873, "Coin" says (p. 35): 
"The commercial ratio of the two metals was never lower 
than I to 14.14, and never higher than i to 16.25, ^ 
variation of only about two points." The assumption then 
is that this is substantial "parity," and that both gold and 
silver can remain in use as money. This is wholly un- 
true. A variation of "two points" is far more than is 
necessary to drive one metal out of circulation. In fact, 
two points out of sixteen means one-eighth, or 12^ per 
cent. A variation of I2i per cent in the value of gold and 
silver would mean a profit of $12,500 on an operation 
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employing $100,000; and this could be completed in a 
few days. Certainly a very profitable transaction. There 
would not be much left of "parity" when such profits 
could be made out of withdrawing one kind of money 
from use. But even less variations than the above are 
sufficient to destroy "parity.'' What were the facts in 
the early years of our history? Mr. Baring, a banker, 
testified before a Congressional Committee^ in 1834 that 
"a very slight difference of one-tenth or one-fourth of one 
per cent would determine the use of one metal or another." 
One-fourth of i per cent of sixteen ounces would be only 
four one-hundredths of an ounce. So a difference of 
0.04 in the ratio would be a profit worth considering in 
driving out one metal. And the facts correspond to this. 
We find that a variation of only a few hundredths in the 
ratio is sufficient to drive out either gold or silver, as the 
case may be, under Gresham*s law. 

Gresham's law can be briefly explained. There are 
two ways in which the owner of gold or silver can use 
his property, either in the form of coin, or in the form 
of bullion. If he finds that silver in the form of our coins 
buys more gold than he could purchase with the same 
amount of silver in the bullion market, he sends his silver 
to the mint rather than to the bullion market. But as 
yet the owner of silver has only silver coins. How does 
he realize his gain under Gresham's law? How will he 
get the more valuable gold for his less valuable silver 
coins? He will get them, because the mass of people 
do not follow the market variations of gold and silver 
bullion, nor do they compute arithmetically when a profit 
can be made by buying up this or that coin. These mat- 
ters are left to the money-brokers, who keenly watch 
the variations and know how to get the gain arising from 
the smallest fluctuation. Plain people hand out gold or 
silver coins when they are in concurrent circulation, sup- 

^ H. R. Report, No. 278, Vol. II., 1833-34, first session, Twen- 
ty-third Congress, 
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posing that the intrinsic value of the gold is the sanje 
as that of the silver, according to the legal ratios ex- 
pressed in the coins. When silver has fallen in value 
below the legal ratio, the money-broker will present silver 
bullion at the mint, and then the silver coins he receives 
he can exchange for gold coins so long as people pass 
out gold coins in common circulation. As soon as 
everyone begins to find that gold coins will as bullion 
buy more of silver bullion than they will of silver dollars 
in current exchange, then the gold coins will be converted 
into bullion and cease to pass from hand to hand as coin. 

CHART I. 




Then it will be known that gold has gone out of use as 
money, and all dealings in it hereafter will be like deal- 
ings in any kind of merchandise. The reason for the 
withdrawal of gold arose from the profit obtained in sell- 
ing gold coins as bullion and in presenting silver to be 
coined at the mint. This profit can only arise from a 
divergence between the legal ratio and the market ratio; 
and when this appears, no governmental action can pre- 
vent one metal from disappearing from use as money. 

In 1792 the United States adopted the double stand- 
ard of both gold and silver at a ratio of 15:1. At that time 
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the market ratio agreed fairly with the legal ratio. But 
this did not remain so. In the accompanying chart it 
can be seen at a glance how the market ratio varied from 
the legal ratio. Soon after 1792 silver fell relatively to 
gold, and never again rose to 15:1 during the period 
1 792-1834. The result was to drive out any little gold 
that was in use^as money and to make silver the only 
money. Take the time when, for example, the market 
ratio was 16:1; that is, in the market it required 
sixteen ounces of silver to buy one ounce of gold; but 
at the mint fifteen ounces of silver could be converted 
into coins which would be legally equivalent to one ounce 
of gold coin. The money-broker having now received 
an ounce of gold coin for only fifteen ounces of silver 
coin, sold the gold as bullion (either melting it or ex- 
porting it) for sixteen ounces of silver. 

He retained an ounce of silver as profit. Taking the 
remaining fifteen ounces of silver to the mint to get more 
silver coins, he exchanges them for more gold coins, sells 
the gold coins again as bullion for silver, and continues 
this round until gold coins have entirely disappeared 
from circulation. This was the process by which gold 
disappeared, so that by 1818 no gold was in use.^ By 
1 8 18 silver was the only metal in use as money. The 
reason of the fall in the value of silver, by which it drove 
out gold, was the enormous production of silver in Mex- 
ico from 1 780- 1 820. 

Indeed, under free coinage of both gold and silver at 
15:1, from 1793 to 1805 only $1,439,517 in silver dollar 
pieces were coined at our mints ; but for the very reason 
that these were exported their further coinage was sus- 
pended in 1805 by Jeflferson (and no silver dollar pieces 
were again coined until 1836). The reason these silver 
dollar pieces went abroad was that the current Spanish 

^^ For a fuUer explanation of this period, as well as the later 
periods, see my "History of Bimetallism in the United States." 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
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milled dollar, being heavier than the American dollar, 
commanded a premium of ^ to ^ per cent. When called 
upon for silver for exportation the banks paid out Ameri- 
can dollars, retained the heavier foreign dollars and sent 
them to the mint for coinage, getting a profit on the 
excess of weight over American dollars. This created 
activity at the mint, at the expense of the country, with- 
out filling the circulation with our own silver dollars, 
but making a profit for money-brokers. To stop this 
President Jefferson suspended the coinage of silver dollar 
pieces in 1805. In the face of these facts why had any 
writer the audacity to say as "Coin" does (p. 10): 

"On account of the scarcity of silver both Jefferson 
and Jackson recommended that dimes, quarters and 
halves would serve the people better than dollars until 
more silver bullion could be obtained. This was the 
reason why only about eight million of the one hundred 
and five million of silver were coined into dollars." 

Now Jefferson never recommended any such thing, 
and "Coin" is here guilty of fraud. 

The inability of free coinage at a given ratio to regu- 
late the relation between gold and silver is strikingly 
illustrated by the history of our monetary system in the 
next period, 1834-1853. In 1834, Congress, finding that 
silver had fallen, and that gold had gone out of use, tried 
to alter the legal ratio to correspond with the commercial 
ratio. Since the ratio in 1834 was i : 15.73, it was thought 
wise to anticipate a further fall in silver by fixing the 
legal ratio still lower at 1:15.98 (or in round numbers, 
1:16). Then there came a curious illustration of how 
powerless Congress is either to foresee events, or to con- 
trol the value of gold or silver by establishing free coin- 
age at 16:1. Although the tendency of the ratio was 
downward before 1834, the effect of the great Mexican 
product of silver seemed to have spent its force; and not 
for many decades did the market value of silver get as low 
as 16:1. This time the ratio stubbornly went in the 
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Opposite direction. Silver was all these years after 1834, 
as may be seen from the accompanying chart, worth more 
as bullion than as coin. For example, in 1840 the ratio 
was 1 : 15.62. That is, only 15.62 ounces of silver bullion 
would buy one ounce of gold in the bullion market, while 
it required sixteen ounces of silver coin to buy an ounce 
of gold coin. Hence silver was more valuable in the 
form of bullion than in the form of coin. On the con- 
trary, one ounce of gold could buy only 15.62 ounces of 
silver as bullion, but one ounce of gold coin would legally 
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exchange for sixteen ounces of silver coin. So gold was 
made more valuable relatively to silver in the form of 
coin than in the form of bullion; and it consequently 
poured into the circulation, while silver was pushed out. 
And after 1834 there was a profit in using gold as money 
and in melting or exporting silver coin. Hence, in this 
period after 1834, the United States had a gold currency, 
and not a silver one. And this continued down to the 
Civil War, until greenbacks drove out gold in 1862. The 
reader may now judge of the extraordinary absurdities 
put forth by "Coin" when he says that we had, from 1792 
to 1873, a silver circulation. After 1834, we had nothing 
of the kind. 
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To such an extent had the disappearance of our silver 
gone, that, in this period from 1834 to 1853, even the sub- 
sidiary silver, the half-dollars, quarters and dimes, had 
been melted and exported. There was such a dearth of the 
legal silver, of full weight, that the country resorted to 
the use of foreign silver pieces of the most nondescript 
kinds. This accounts for the legislation legalizing vari- 
ous foreign silver coins. It was not that there was any 
lack of gold, the principal money in use, but that at the 
ratio of 16:1 it was profitable to melt or export any of 
the silver containing 371 J grains to the dollar, whether 
dollar pieces or fractions of a dollar. The need of some 
reform of our monetary system was so urgent that in 
1853 Congress provided for a proper fractional silver 
system containing a less number of grains to the dollar 
than a dollar piece. Instead of 371 J grains of pure silver 
(as in the dollar) it was enacted that two half-dollars, four 
quarters, ten dimes, should contain 345.6 grains of pure 
silver. A gold dollar was less valuable than 37 ir^ 
grains of silver, and that was the reason why gold had 
driven out silver dollar pieces after 1834. But in 1853 
the silver was so reduced in a dollar of fractional coin 
that it would be worth less than a gold dollar, and so 
remain in circulation. That was the reason why 345.6 
grains were chosen; and it has worked so well that our 
fractional silver is still coined by the system instituted in 

1853. 

In 1853 it was recognized that gold had driven out 
silver; but Congress was contented with gold and made 
no effort again to change the ratio and bring in silver. 
The silver dollar was left to go its own gait, but fractional 
silver was changed in weight in order to keep it in use. 
And this system remained in force until 1873 (except as 
temporarily supplanted during the paper-money period, 
1862-1879). 

At this very period when we had only a gold circu- 
lation, "Coin" says: "France made a bid for it [silver] 
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by establishing a ratio of 15^:1, and as our ratio was 
16:1, this made silver in France worth $1.03^ when ex- 
changed for gold, and as gold would answer the same 
purpose as silver for money, it was found that our silver 
was leaving us. So Congress, in 1853, had our fractional 
silver coins made of light weight to prevent their being 
exported" (p. 10). This extract from "Coin's" book is 




HrnVff^iii^ 



made in order to show, by an example, what absurd 
misconstruction he puts upon the simplest history, and 
how little trust is to be reposed in any of his statements 
of fact. In the first place, the French ratio of 15^:1 
was established in 1803, or fifty years before. At that 
time our ratio was 15:1 (1792-1834). It took only fifteen 
ounces of silver to buy one ounce of gold in the United 
States, but fifteen and one-half in France to do the same 
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thing. It was then rated higher in the United States, 
and silver ought to have flowed to us, as it did. In 
short, the facts are exactly the opposite of what "Coin" 



would have us believe, and the reasons why silver disap- 
peared were based, in truth, on the changed value of 
gold and silver, and not upon the ratio in France. This 
has been fully explained above. 
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The pranks "Coin" plays with the figfures of our coin- 
age are absurd. Therefore the figures are given com- 
plete in the appendix of this volume. 

In attempting to show that up to 1873 our country 
was always on a silver basis some curious absurdities 
appear in "Coin," as follows (pages 9-10): "Prior to 1873 
there were one hundred and five millions of silver coined 
by the United States and eight millions of this was in 
silver dollars. ♦ ♦ * Ninety-seven millions had been 
coined into dimes, quarters and halves. * * * About 
one hundred millions of foreign silver had found its way 
into this country prior to i860. ♦ * * Two hundred 
and five millions were in circulation before 1861." 

The evasion of all historical fact here is simply auda- 
cious in an intelligent community. To make up the total 
amount of silver in use before 1861 by adding all the sil- 
ver that was coined to all the foreign silver that entered 
the country is the height of absurdity. In the first place, 
all the coins minted did not stay in the country. Any 
tyro knows that. A heterogeneous quantity of foreign 
coins circulated among us, and our own coins, being 
different in pure metal for the same face value, our coins 
were melted or exported and foreign coins brought in 
to take their place. There is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that $205,000,000 of silver were in circulation be- 
fore 1861. 

What are the facts of our coinage? From 1793 to 
1805, only 1,439,517 silver dollar pieces were coined. 
In 1805 their issue was suspended by Jefferson, and none 
were coined until 1834. From 1793 to 1834, fractional 
silver to the amount of $38,250,562.50 was coined. In 
the period after 1834, when, as we have explained, gold 
was the only money in common use, we find that from 
1835 to 1877 (to the passage of the Bland bill), there was 
coined of gold $995,120,164, but of silver dollar pieces 
^in the same period only $6,591,721. So that from 1793 
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to 1877, only $8,031,438 of silver dollars were coined, 
as compared with $1,010,900,314 of gold. 

The main effort of "Coin," and of all advocates of free 
coinage of silver at 16:1, independently of other nations, 
is to enlarge on the assertion that because we had free 
coinage of silver and gold from 1792 to 1873, the values 
of gold and silver were kept at a parity. The facts of our 
history completely dispose of this assumption. It has 
no basis in monetary science, or in fact. But "Coin" 
(p. 36) employs a large picture of two reservoirs, one 
containing gold and one silver, connected by a pipe 
marked "free coinage," to show how the contents will re- 
main at the same level. "The law of free coinage (the 
connecting pipe) maintains the parity of the two metals. 
When that was taken away from silver and left on gold 
(i. e., in 1873), ^ disturbance was natural." This is curi- 
ously aside from the facts. In truth, when gold and sil- 
ver are poured into two connected reservoirs we have a 
case of two non-homogeneous fluids which do not have 
the same specific gravities. As they do not respond in 
the same way to demands for money, the demand for gold 
being a radically different demand from that for silver, 
we cannot treat them as one homogeneous substance, 
such as water. In "Coin's" picture, the fallacy is that of 
treating gold and silver as if they were the same thing, 
as absolutely the same thing as different volumes of water. 
Nothing could be wider of the mark. Gold has large 
value in small bulk, and is required for large transactions 
and in international trade; its sources of supply vary 
from those of silver as much as the character of the de- 
mand for gold varies from that of the demand for silver. 

Moreover, we can now see from the monetary history 
given in the preceding parts of this chapter how poorly 
"Coin's" figure represents the truth. Instead of gold 
and silver remaining at a level and staying in equilibrium, 
in 1 793-1834, silver pushed in and drove gold out. Then 
in 1 834- 1 873 gold turned the tables (because of its abun- 
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dance and cheapness), pushed in and drove silver out As 
silver came into one reservoir, connected by free coinage 
with the other, gold shot out of the other reservoir. 





COIN'S RESERVOIR ILLUSTRATION REVISED. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FRANCE UNDER FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

In the period preceding 1873, when there was free 
coinage of both gold and silver, it has been falsely as- 
sumed by "Coin" that the two metals were maintained at 
such a relative value that they circulated concurrently 
under a bimetallic system. This period is constantly 
appealed to as evidence that free coinage could keep up 
the value of either metal. And this is done because it 
may afford support to the present agitation in favor of 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16:1. For, it is assert- 
ed^ by "Coin," since gold and silver were kept at a parity 
before 1873 by free coinage, if we introduce free coinage 
of silver again at the present time, the value of gold and 
silver will be kept at a parity for the future. The difficulty 
with this argument is that before 1873 free coinage did 
not keep gold and silver at a parity. To claim that it 
did is simply an audacious perversion of the truth. 

It has been already shown by the experience of the 
United States that gold and silver so varied under free 
coinage that our legal ratios had to be changed to cor- 
respond to the commercial variations. But to make 
the case still more clear and conclusive, the facts regard- 
ing the monetary experience of France should be cited 

'Coin's Financial School, p. 35: "Run your eyes down these 
columns from 16S7 to 1873 and see how smooth the commercial 
ratio appears. Now all stop, with your fingers on 1873! Up to 
this point through two centuries we see how the commercial 
value of silver and gold was kept at a parity notwithstanding 
the varying supplies of the two metals. ♦ ♦ ♦ We here have 
a demonstration of how free coinage controls the commercial 
value of the two metals." See, also, ibid, p. 29. 
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here. They will in a marked way reinforce the lessons 
drawn from the United States. The example of France 
is worth studying, because it is claimed that in 1803 the 
bimetallic system with free coinage of both gold and 
silver at the time-honored ratio of 15^:1 was adopted 
and had worked perfectly until Germany disturbed the 
monetary situation in 1873. The events in France, how- 
ever, allow no such statements as "Coin" makes.^ Sil- 
ver and gold did not remain at par, at the ratio of 15^:1. 
They varied in their market values in such a way that 
either silver drove out gold or gold drove out silver, just 
as in the United States. No matter whether the ratio 
was 15^:1 in France or 15:1 in the United States (or 16:1 
later), the commercial values of gold and silver varied 
independently of the legal ratios. No better evidence 
could be found to show that free coinage at any ratio 
did not have a dominating influence on the value of silver. 
Although the law of 1803 really made silver the unit, 
it permitted the coinage of gold at a ratio of I5j:i. And 
under this system, silver having become cheaper, began 
to drive out gold from the circulation in France just as 
it did in the United States. On this point we have very 
definite and authoritative testimony in French official 
documents. The Enquete sur la Question Monetaire 
(Conseil Superieur du Commerce, de TAgriculture et de 
rindustrie) says (Vol. I, page 562): "In 1808, the metal- 
lic circulation of France was valued at eight hundred mil- 
lions of gold and about two milliards of silver. * * * 
But everyone admits that in 1838 * * * the whole 
of the French circulation did not include more than 
two hundred millions of gold, or scarcely 5 per cent 

* "England demonetized silver in 1816, but as Germany, 
France and the Latin Union, and the United States had their 
mints open to the free coinage of silver and gold, the demand 
thus created was sufficient to maintain the parity (equal value) 
of the two metals. ♦ * ♦ The price of silver as measured in 
gold was, during all the years prior to 1873, substantially at 
par in England and the world over" (p. 29). 
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out of a total circulation of four milliards." Again, 
an important official report, the Enquete of 1858, de- 
clares^ that: "People were not slow to perceive that the 
law of the year XI had attributed to gold a nominal value 
inferior to its commercial value; gold reached a pre- 
mium, was sought in the market, and became quite rare 
in the circulation. In 1838 MM. Dumas and de Col- 
mont expressed the opinion^ that the relation of gold to 
silver was in fact 1:15.75." So that we here have the 
official French statements directly contradicting "Coin's" 
wild assertions about the parity of gold and silver. A 
ratio of 1:15.75 in the market was so far different from 
the legal ratio of 1:15^ that silver drove gold out of cir- 
culation. And yet "Coin" has the audacity to say that 
gold and silver were at a parity. They could have been 
at a parity only in his own imagination ; for the French 
official reports testify to the contrary. And this is a speci- 
men of the utter untrustworthiness of "Coin's" statistics; 
he makes bold statements without having looked up the 
facts in authentic records. 

An additional passage from the Rapport de la Commis- 
sion Chargee d'Etudier la Question de TEtalon Monetaire 
(Ministere des Finances), explains (p. 32): "According 
to the report of Gaudin, dated 26 Brumaire An. XI, 
France at that time had one-third of its coin circulation in 
gold. In 1848 almost all of this gold had disappeared. 
Out of fifty-three millions then possessed by the Bank, 
only one million was in gold. This metal had disap- 
peared, because from 1808-1848 it had enjoyed a premium 
which reached, at times, 1.50 per cent." 

Certainly by 1848 gold coin had practically disappeared 
from the French circulation. This is confirmed by tes- 

^ Documents Relatifs & la Question Monetaire (Ministere des 
Finances). 

"The average ratio for the year 1893, given by Pixley & 
Abell, is 1:15.85. See Appendix. 
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timony from an entirely different historical source,* being 
the evidence given by N. M. Rothschild, Esq., before 
the committee on the Bank of England charter, July 24, 
1832: 

"Q. 4833. Has there been a great export of gold from 
France at different times for the purposes of foreign 
war? — Certainly; in general the gold is bought up in 
France before it goes from this country, and, if there is 
a scarcity in France, then it is fetched from here (i. e.. 
Great Britain). 

"Q. 4834. Does the demand for gold from France 
produce a scarcity of money in France? — No. 

"Q. 4835. Why is that? — Because the gold is in gen- 
eral in private hands; it is merchandise there. 

"Q. 4836. If there was a demand for silver from 
France, would not that produce a scarcity of money in 
France? — Certainly; because it is the coinage of the 
country." 

So that before an English committee, in 1832, it was 
shown that gold was not in use in France as money, but 
was commonly regarded as an article of merchandise; 
while silver was the general coinage of the country. No 
further proof on this point is necessary.* 

Silver had been cheapened by the enormous produc- 
tion from the Mexican mines, 1780-1810, and hence it 
had driven out gold, all nonsense about free coinage 
being wholly aside from the facts. Then the great discov- 
eries of gold in Australia and California about 1850 just 
reversed the situation. Gold became more abundant 
and cheaper relatively to silver. And in spite of free 
coinage, the parity of gold and silver was not maintained; 

* Quoted by Robert Giflen, "On Some Bimetallic Fallacies," 
Journal of Institute of Bankers, June, 18S6, p. 410. 

* Many more references of the same character can be cited 
from the six large volumes entitled Enqu§te sur * * * ia 
Circulation Mon6taire et Piduciaire, as follows: Vol. ii., p. 
366, 590; vol. iv., p. 218, 232, 372, 391, 397, 467, 661, 693, 924; vol. 
v., p. 429, 430, 457, 486, 487, 546, 694, 708, 709, 947, 964. 
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for now gold began to drive out silver. The Enquete, 
before quoted, says this very distinctly (Vol. II., p. 396): 
"Since the law of Germinal, An. XI [i. e., 1803], France 
has had no gold monetary circulation during the period 
before 1850. Up to that time silver was our only mone- 
tary circulation; but after the gold discoveries of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, gold took the place of silver in the 
further proof on this point is necessary.^ 

To put the facts of French monetary history* on rec- 
ord so that no quibbles can ever be made, figures are 
herewith presented showing the exports and imports of 
gold and silver from and into France from 181 5 to 1875, 
since in 1876 France suspended the free coinage of sil- 
ver, two years before final action by the Latin Union : 

^ These facts are mainly taken from a study on "French 
BimetaUism/' by Mr. H. P. Willis, in the Journal of Political 
Economy (Chicago), June, 1895. 
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Thus in the period to 1837 the exports of gold were 
greater than the imports; for four hundred and ten mil- 
lion francs of gold were exported as against three hun- 
dred and ninety-six millions of imports. That is, there 
was a net excess of gold exports of fourteen millions. 
But how different it was in this period as regards silver. It 
was just the reverse of the gold movement and on a very 
large scale. While the exports of silver were four hun- 
dred and eighteen million francs, the imports reached 
the large sum of one thousand four hundred and fifty 
millions. So that there was a net excess of imports of 
silver of one thousand and thirty-two millions. Thus 
France lost fourteen millions of gold by export, and 
gained one thousand and thirty-two millions of silver 
by import. It was profitable to import silver and export 
gold, for the French ratio of 15^:1 put a higher value on 
silver than it had in the market, and so silver flowed to 
France, just as it did to the United States before 1834. 
An ounce of gold could buy fifteen and three-fourths 
ounces of silver in the market, but in French coin it re- 
quired only fifteen and one- half ounces of silver to buy 
an ounce of gold. There was, therefore, a profit of one- 
fourth of an ounce of silver on shipping silver to France 
and taking away her gold. This entirely disposes of 
"Coin's" nonsense of the maintenance of the "parity" 
between gold and silver for 200 years before 1873. 

In the period 1837-1848, no change took place in gold 
Being merely merchandise, the operations equalized each 
other; and .the exports and imports of gold almost ex- 
actly balanced. But silver moved into France in large 
quantities, for silver was the only money in use. While 
the large amount of one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-seven million francs of silver was imported the 
exports were only six hundred and thirty-four millions, 
showing a net importation of one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-three millions. 

Then in the period of the new gold discoveries, notice 
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the reversal of the whole former movement of the pre- 
cious metals. The net excess of imports of gold during 
eleven years, 1849-1859, is the exceptionally large sum of 
two thousand eight hundred and ninety-six million 
francs, while France sent out in the same eleven years 
a net export of nine hundred and sixteen millions of sil- 
ver. Gold being cheapened, it was supplanting the dear- 
er silver; gold, therefore, was now flowing in abundantly 
and silver was going out 

In the next six years, 1860-1865, during which the 
events took place which led to the formation of the Latin 
Union, the same operations continued; the net imports 
of gold were seven hundred and thirty-nine millions and 
the net exports of silver were three hundred and forty-four 
millions. France was still gladly taking all the gold that 
came and willingly parting with her silver. No tears were 
shed on seeing this substitution of gold for silver. The 
silver so far disappeared that the subsidiary currency 
was affected and the measures taken to remedy the dif- 
ficulties led to the adoption of the treaty of the Latin 
Union in 1865. 

After the establishment of the Latin Union and before 
the monetary reforms of Germany in 1873, the normal 
movement was one of gold into France. In the period 
of 1866-1870, before the Franco-Prussian war, the net 
imports of gold were one thousand four hundred and 
eighty million francs, and the net imports of silver were 
four hundred and ninety millions. France continued to 
gather gold, even under the treaties of the Latin Union, 
and added a much smaller amount of silver. Much as 
the Latin Union is regarded as a league for the joint use 
of gold and silver, it has in fact been true that France has 
been largely collecting gold. 

During the Franco-Prussian war period, 1871-1873, 
gold went out of the country for peculiar reasons, such as 
the payment of the indemnity to Germany and the issue of 
paper money. The net excess of exports of gold was 
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three hundred and seventy-five million francs, while two 
hundred and ninety-eight millions of silver were im- 
ported. 

After the action of Germany in 1873 and the suspen- 
sion of free coinage by the Latin Union in 1874, France 
again pursued the policy of drawing in gold, and in the 
years 1874-75, the net imports of gold were eight hun- 
dred and eighty-five millions, and of silver five hundred 
and fifty-four millions. 

The outcome of the whole history of exports and im- 
ports of the precious metals into France is simple. It 
shows that down to 1848 the small amount of gold in the 
country allowed a net exportation of thirteen mil- 
lions, while silver was imported to the amount of two 
thousand two hundred and sixty-five millions. In this 
period of free coinage, silver was the only circulating 
medium, gold having disappeared as money. This was 
the kind of "parity" which really existed under free coin- 
age. In short, free coinage had no power to keep gold 
in use. 

Then after the gold discoveries in Australia and Cali- 
fornia, when gold was cheapened, we find just the oppo- 
site result. The contrast — even while free coinage was in 
force — is very striking. From 1849 ^o 1875, the net 
imports of gold were five thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five million francs, and of silver only eighty-two 
millions. While free coinage privileges remained, France 
yet chose to take an enormous quantity of gold and neg- 
lect silver. But before 1848, she took a very large quan- 
tity of silver and neglected gold. It does not require any 
great knowledge or insight to learn that free coinage 
did not preserve the "parity" between gold and silver nor 
did it give them both a value at which the two could re- 
main in concurrent circulation. In fact, the values of gold 
and silver were governed by causes independent of the 
legal ratios; and any one ratio resulted in one or the 
other metals going out of use in France, just as in th^ 
cas? of th? United St^t^§, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ACT OF 1873. 

"Coin" has tried to show that silver was the only unit 
from 1792 to 1873, in order to magnify the effect of the 
act of 1873, which dropped silver dollar pieces out of the 
list of our coins. But it certainly has been fully shown, not 
only how untrue it was that silver was th^ only unit, but 
also how distinctly our standard alternated from silver 
to gold. And it resulted that gold was our main money 
after 1834. The monetary history to 1883 has been g^ven, 
but the relation of previous legislation to the act of 1873 
should here be emphasized. "Coin" has said nothing 
in this connection alt)out the very interesting act of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1853; and yet this act of 1853 is necessary to 
the understanding of the act of 1873, which dropped the 
silver dollar piece from our list of coins. 

As has been previously shown, after 1834 silver dollar 
pieces and all small silver coins were driven out of use 
by the cheaper gold. In the form of coin an ounce of 
gold would exchange for sixteen ounces of silver coins ; 
but, as bullion, an ounce of gold would exchange (in 
1840, say) for 15.62 ounces of silver (that being the mar- 
ket ratio). Gold was worth more as coin than as bullion, 
hence it rushed to the mint. On the other hand, 15.62 
ounces of silver bullion would buy one ounce of gold 
bullion, while it took sixteen ounces of silver in coin 
to get one ounce of gold coin. Silver was worth more 
as bullion than as coin, hence it rushed to the melting 
pot to be changed to bullion. A difference of 38-100 of 
an ounce h more than sufficient profit to drive one metal 
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out of circulation. 'Now, as gold became cheaper by 
reason of the increased product from Russia and later 
from California and Australia, the ratio in the market 
was kept less than i to i6 for a long time. And this 
explains why silver disappeared wholly from circula- 
tion soon after 1840. 

So entirely had silver — even subsidiary silver — disap- 
peared before 1850 that all possible shifts were resorted 
to to make change. Shillings, bits, levys, etc., were intro- 
duced for small change. This became so intolerable that, 
in 1853, the question of the coinage was again taken up 
and thoroughly discussed. It was realized, as was before 
explained, that the ratio of 15 to i from 1792 to 1834 had 
resulted only in a silver currency, and that the ratio of 
16 to I since 1834 had resulted only in a gold currency. 
Now the act of 1853, which resulted, was the practical 
abandonment of the attempt to keep both gold and silver 
coins in circulation by trying another change of the 
ratio. They let the silver dollar alone; it was then out 
of circulation. The market ratio in 1853 being 15.4 to i, 
a gold dollar would buy 15.4 times 23.2 grains of silver 
in the market, or 357J grains, but this was 14 grains less 
than the legal silver dollar. That is, silver dollars were 
worth about 104 cents of a gold dollar in 1853. So they 
then and there gave up trying to keep the silver dollar in 
use; they had the gold standard and gold in abundance 
and were satisfied. This appears from the speech in the 
House by Mr. Dunham, who had charge of the bill 
(Globe, 2d session, 32d Congress, p. 190, Appendix) : 

"Another objection urged against this proposed 
change is that it gpives us a standard of gold only. What 
advantage is to be obtained by a standard of the two 
metals, which is not as well, if not much better, attained 
by a single standard, I am unable to perceive; while 
there are very great disadvantages resulting from it, as 
the experience of every nation which has attempted to 
mainttin it has proved. Indeed, it is utterly impossible 
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that you should long at a time maintain a double stand- 
ard. Gentlemen talk about a double standard of gold 
and silver as a thing that exists and that we propose to 
change. We have had but a single standard for the last 
three or four years. That has been and now is gold. We 
propose to let it remain so and to adapt silver to it, to 
regulate it by it"^ 

This, then, was the thing usually supposed to have 



THE CRIME OP 1873. 

been done in 1873. The real determination to ^.,^ 
silver dollars took place in 1853, twenty years before 
nominal demonetization of 1873. As I have said t«^ 
where: "The act of 1853 tried and condemned the crim- 
inal; and, after twenty years of waiting for a reprieve, 
the execution only took place in 1873." The use of sil- 
ver as an unlimited legal tender equally with gold was 

*,, * ^®^,? °^^^® extended treatment see LaughUn, "History of 
Bimetallism in the United States," chap. v. 
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practically abandoned in 1853, and a subsidiary currency 
of 345.6 grains to the dollar's worth was enacted. There 
would be no reason for melting this subsidiary silver, 
for it would take 357^ grains (as shown above) to buy a 
gold dollar. So this subsidiary silver remained in ex- 
istence down below the perturbations of gold and silver 
dollar pieces. This shows how really unimportant the 
subsequent act of 1873 was after what was done in 1853. 

We now pass directly to the act of 1873. A g^eat in- 
terest centers in this act because not only was it regarded 
as a great crime to "demonetize" silver, but it was also 
supposed to have gone through Congress surreptitiously 
"like the silent tread of a cat." And in order to under- 
stand the matter fully we should first know what the act 
of February 12, 1873, was. 

No codification of the mint laws had been made since 
1837, and a complete revision of all technical matters of 
assay age and coinage was undertaken in 1870. An at- 
tempt was made to get as nearly a perfect system as 
possible. Consequently the authorities sent out to scores 
of experts the new provisions for criticism. Many replies 
came in and can all be found in H. R. Executive Docu- 
ment No. 307, 2d session, 41st Congress. In this original 
bill sent out for suggestions a silver dollar of 384 grains 
standard weight (i. e., 345.6 grains pure silver) was pro- 
posed, or one just equal to the dollar's value of subsidiary 
coins issued since 1853. In the beginning it was clear 
that the old silver dollar piece was to be dropped. This 
was noticed in the replies of the experts, and Robert Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, among others, spoke on it as 
follows: 

"The silver dollar, half-dime and 3-cent piece are dis- 
pensed with by this amendment. Gold becomes the 
standard money, of which the gold dollar is the unit. 
Silver is subsidiary." 

Dr. Linderman (some time director of the mint) also 
said: 
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"Section 1 1 reduces the weight of the silver dollar from 
41 2i grains to 384 grains. * * * it would be bet- 
ter, in my opinion, to discontinue its issue altogether. 
The gold dollar is really the leg^l unit and measure of 
value." 

The bill was submitted to Congress by the secretary 
of the treasury April 25, 1870, and after having been 
printed thirteen times, after having been discussed to the 
extent of 144 columns of the "Congressional Globe," it 
did not become a law until February 12, 1873. The act 
as finally passed is as follows, so far as it is of interest 
to us: 

Sec. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall 
be a one-dollar piece, which, at the standard weight of 
25 8-10 grains shall be the unit of value. [Then follow 
directions as to other gold coins.] 

Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall 
be a trade dollar, a half dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quar- 
ter dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime or ten-cent 
piece, and the weight of the trade dollar shall be 420 
grains troy; the weight of the half dollar shall be twelve 
grams and one-half of a gram; the quarter dollar and the 
dime shall be respectively one-half and one-fifth of the 
weight of said half dollar, and said coins shall be a 
legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not 
exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

Sec. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver or minor 
coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other 
than those of the denominations, standards and weights 
herein set forth. 

This is the whole of the much-famed act of 1873, which 
deals with the "demonetization" of silver. In the discus- 
sions in Congress no opposition whatever was manifested 
to the omission of the 41 2^ grain silver dollar; because 
it had not been in circulation since 1840. The omission 
attracted no attention, for one reason, since no such coins 
were m use. The silver dollar was dropped simply be- 
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cause, being worth more than lOO cents in gold, it had 
not been possible to keep it in concurrent circulation 
with gold. The act of 1873 simply accepted the situa- 
tion which had been apparent in 1849 ^^^ had already 
been indicated by the act of 1853 (as previously ex- 
plained). The act of 1873 did not change anything as 
regards the circulation of gold and silver not already 
accomplished by the logic of events. Silver dollars were 
not driven out of circulation by the act of 1873, which 
dropped out the dollar piece of 41 2^ grains, because they 
had not been in circulation for twenty-five years and more. 
It was in 1853 that the real adoption of the gold standard 
took place. In the act of that year Congress, after re- 
viewing our experience since 1792, consciously main- 
tained the machinery by which silver dollars were being 
kept out of circulation and frankly avowed its intention 
then to create a single gold standard. And from 1853 
to the suspension of specie payments, December 31, 1861, 
we had only gold as a standard in this country. And the 
land prospered and waxed fat, without any of the silver 
dollars. They were objects of admiration, to be seen 
only in museums. Being worth more than 100 cents in 
gold no one was clamoring for their use with which to 
pay debts. It was only after 1876, when their value had 
fallen below 100 cents in gold, that the cries went up 
to heaven for silver dollars with which to scale indebted- 
ness. That is a significant historical fact. The act of 
1873, then, only recognized existing conditions, already 
accepted by the act of 1853. Nor did the act of 1873 take 
away the legal tender power from any existing silver dol- 
lars. It only caused a cessation of their coinage. Hence 
the act should not be spoken of as "demonetizing" silver, 
but only as causing "a cessation of coinage" of silver 
dollar pieces. 

We now pass to another point connected with the act 
of 1873. Probably no belief is more firmly fixed in many 
minds than the one that silver was surreptitiously dc- 
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monetized in 1873. It is said that no one knew of it at 
the time, and that Congress was hoodwinked by a clever 
dodge. "Coin" makes a g^eat deal of this idea (p. 16), 
saying: 

"The newspapers on the morning of February 13, 1873, 
and at no time in the vicinity of that period, had any 
account of the change. General Grant, who was Presi- 
dent of the United States at that time, said afterward that 
he had no idea of it. * * * In the language of Sen- 
ator Daniel, of Virginia, it seems to have gone through 
Congress like the silent tread of a cat.'" 

Now, there is no reason why we should not calmly look 
up the facts and see if this charge is true. There is no 
cholera epidemic, no world's fair to distract our atten- 
tion. As "Coin" says: "We are not here to deal with 
sentiment We are here to learn facts. Plain, blunt 
facts." And let us give the legislative history of the 
act of 1873 J^ ^ nutshell. The bill entered Congress, 
with its cat-like tread, April 25, 1870, and was in resi- 
dence, so to speak, in Congress for nearly three years be- 
fore it got out. It came into the spring session of 1870, 
turned up again in the winter session of 1870-1871 ; did 
not get through, and appeared again in the winter of 
1872; came up again in the winter of 1873, ^^d in all ran 
the gauntlet of four different sessions of Congress. The 
following table will disclose the whole history of the 
enactment at a glance: 
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''Facta About Money J* 
Procedure. Senate. • House. 

Submitted by secretary of the treasury. . . April 25, '70 
Referred to senate finance committee. . . . April 28, '70 

Five hundred copies printed May 2, '70 

Submitted to house June 26, '70 

Reported, amended and ordered printed. . Dec. 19, '70 

Debated Jan. 9, '71 

Passed bjr vote of 86 to 14 Jan. 10, '71 

Senate bill ordered printed Jan. 13, '71 

Bill reported with substitute and recom- 
mitted Feb. 26, '71 

Original bill reintroduced and printed. . . ^ Mar. 9, '71 

Reported and debated ' Jan. 9, '72 

Recommitted Jan. 10, '72 

Reported back, amended and printed. . . . Feb. 18, '72 

Debated April 9, '72 

Amended and passed by vote of 110 to 18. May 27, '72 

Printed in senate May 29, '72 

Reported, amended and printed Dec. 16, '72 

Reported, amended and printed Jan. 7, '78 

Passed senate Jan. 17/78 

Printed with amendments, conference 

committee appointed Jan. 21, '73 

Became a law Feb. 12, 1873. 

It is perfectly clear from this that there was no haste 
nor secrecy about the case. It was printed again and 
again; laid on the desks of members again and again; 
it was debated until 144 columns of the "Globe" were 
filled. How, then, can anyone of intelligence for a mo- 
ment offer the charge that the bill was passed stealthily? 
Here are the facts of record, to be verified by any man 
in the land. They are as clear as day. In the debate 
no opposition whatever was made to the omission of the 
silver dollar from the list of coins permitted to be coined. 
The Senate occupied its time chiefly in debating affairs 
relating to seigniorage and abrasion, while the House 
was concerned with the salaries of officials. Why was 
this? Because everyone knew no silver dollar pieces 
had been in circulation for more than twenty-five years. 
That was all there was to it 

But it might be supposed that the omission of the sil- 
ver dollar was kept in the dark, and that this matter 
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escaped attention because it was not brought out in the 
.debate. In fact, an item has gone the rounds of the 
press that Mr. W. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, declared 
he never knew of the "demonetization" of the silver dol- 
lar. This seems extraordinary in view of the following 
words of Mr. Kelley on January 9, 1872, when, as chair- 
man of the committee of coinage, weights and measures, 
he recommended the passage of the bill: 

"It was referred to the committee on coinage, weights 
and measures, and received as careful attention as I have 
ever known a committee to bestow on any measure. 
* * * The committee proceeded with great delibera- 
tion to go over the bill, not only section by section, but 
line by line and word by word, 

"I wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken if 
he knows of any government in the world which makes 
its subsidiary coinage of full value? * * * It is im- 
possible to retain the double standard. The values of 
gold and silver constantly fluctuate." 

Again, on April 9, 1872, Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, 
in charge of the bill, declared to Congress in unmistaka- 
ble clearness the object of the bill: 

"It declares the gold dollar of 25 8-10 grains of standard 
gold to be the unit of value, gold practically having been 
in this country for many years the standard or measure 
of value, as it is legally in Great Britain and most of the 
European countries. The silver dollar, which by law 
is now the legally declared unit of value, does not bear 
a correct relative proportion to the gold dollar. Being 
worth intrinsically about $1.03 in gold, it cannot circu- 
late concurrently with the gold coins, * * * The 
committee, after careful consideration, concluded that 
25 8-10 grains of standard gold, constituting the gold dol- 
lar, should be declared the money unit, or metallic rep- 
resentative of the dollar of account"^ 

^In iaying "the silver dollar, which by law is now the 
legally declared unit of value," Mr. Hooper did not say that g^d. 
was not also a legal unit of value. The point of hie speech was 
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There is absolutely no ground for the belief that the 
omission of the silver dollar from our legal coins in 1873 
was done either hastily or secretly. If the general pub- 
lic did not discuss it, and if it was not noticed by the press, 
there is the same reason that holds of any one of a thou- 
sand bills in any Congress. There was no earthly in- 
terest in the matter. How many readers of to-day know 
just what bills passed the last Congress? 

General circulation, however, has been given to quota- 
tions from speeches by Senator Allison and others to 
show that, after all, there was a concerted and stealthy 
effort to pass the act through Congress. Specimens of 
these quotations are as follows: 

"But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes 
to be told, it will disclose the fact that the House of 
Representatives intended to coin both gold and silver, 
but that the bill afterward was doctored, if I may use 
that term, and I use it in no offensive sense, of course." 
(Allison, Congressional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty- 
fifth Congress, second session, page 1,058). 

Here is an example of willful misinterpretation, and, 
when such extracts are made with an intent to deceive, 
the curse will come back on the issuer of the deceit. In 
that speech of February 18, 1878, Mr. Allison, arguing 
for a ratio of 15^ to i, said: "There is only one barrier 
in the way — namely, a statute passed in 1873 demone- 
tizing silver — ^passed without public deliberation in the 
country, although fully discussed here," etc. In brief, 
he was arguing that the general public knew noth- 
ing of it — which is always true of the mass of bills passed 
— ^although it was fully discussed in Congress. That is 
just what I have been contending; that the bill was 

that of the two metals used as ''representatives of the dollar of 
account," the gold one should alone be retained. And he gave 
the reason for this by saying that the silver dollar "does not 
bear a correct relative proportion to the gold dollar." Mr. 
Hooper, therefore, proves false "Coin's" assumption that the 
two metals were "maintained at a parity." 
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fully discussed and its purpose pointed out. It will 
be noticed that Senator Allison was debating the act of 
1878. He was discussing the Latin Union and a uniform 
ratio of 15^ to i for this country, and said: "If that 
were done, so far as the public debt is concerned, the 
law of 1870 stands directly in our pathway, and that pro- 
vision was inserted in the law of 1870 * * * for the 
reason that it was proposed then in this body and in 
the other House to place ourselves upon the relation of 
I si to I. But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 
comes to be told it will disclose the fact that the House 
of Representatives intended to coin both gold and silver, 
and intended to place both metals upon the French rela- 
tion instead of our own, which was the true scientific 
position with reference to this subject in 1873, but the 
bill was afterward doctored, if I may use that term, and 
I use it in no offensive sense — ** 

Here Mr. Sargent interrupted: "It was amended in 
the Senate, and went to a committee of conference, if that 
is 'doctored,' and the committee of conference was con- 
curred in by the two houses. I should like to know if 
the word 'doctored' applies to our legislation here where 
there has been three or four days' debate?" 

To this Mr. Allison replied: 

"I said I used the word in no offensive sense. It was 
changed after discussion, and the dollar of 420 grains 
[i. e., the trade dollar] was substituted for it" 

So that the very passages used to prove that the act 
of 1873 was surreptitiously passed, when looked up, and 
their context is given, disclose evidence that the bill re- 
ceived full discussion. Even Senator Allison pointed 
this out. 

We will take one other from a string of garbled quo- 
tations and stop with that. The following colloquy of 
February 15, 1878, is printed thus: 

"Mr. Voorhees — I want to ask my friend from Maine 
whether I may call him as on^ more witness to the fact 
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that it was not generally known whether silver was de- 
monetized. Did he know, as Speaker of the House, 
presiding at that time, that the silver dollar was demone- 
tized in the bill to which he alludes? 

"Mr. Blaine — I did not know anything that was in the 
bill at all. As I have before said, little was known or 
cared on the subject — (laughter) — ^and now I should like 



"THE BILL WAS READ AT THE CLERK'S DESK ALOUD." 

to change the question with the senator from Indiana, 
who was then on the floor and whose business it was, 
far more than mine, to know, because by the designation 
of the House I was to put questions; the senator from 
Indiana, then on the floor of the House, with his power 
as a debater, was to unfold them to the House. Did he 
know? 

"Mr. Voorhees — I very frankly say that I did not." 
Now, this is another typical perversion of the truth, 
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falsely intended to convey the idea of a stealthy passage 
of the act of 1873. The bold thing about this quotation 
is that Mr. Blaine rose to refute this very argument and 
stated positively: "The bill was read, every section and 
every line of it, at the clefk's desk aloud." He declared 
that Mr. Kelley, Mr. Potter and Mr. Hooper called at- 
tention to the omission of the silver dollar of 412^ grains. 
He referred to the Globe and to the daily newspapers of 
the time to prove that the bill was read at length. More- 
over, he stated that Mr. Neely, of Illinois, on the day 
that the bill passed, announced to the House that he 
had carefully examined every section and every line of the 
bill. Finally Mr. Blaine closed: ''So that all that has 
been made out of that, all that has been attempted to be 
m.ade out of any stealthy effort to pass that bill, has no 
foundation whatever." He showed that nobody cared 
anything about the bill. Why should they, when no sil- 
ver dollars had been in use for forty years? Mr. Blaine 
gives the charge its quietus (p. 1,063, Congressional Rec- 
ord, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, volume 7, 
part 2): 

"I think the senator from Indiana will agree with me 
that it has been very widely stated, and has been the 
hinge on which the accusation has hung, that that bill 
was never read in the House; that it was passed 
stealthily and furtively. Now, I maintain that I have 
utterly disproved that charge." 

The brazen effrontery of writers who quote Mr. Blaine 
as evidence that the act of 1873 was stealthily passed is 
phenomenal, in view of his real words just quoted. In- 
deed, if it were necessary to add a touch of bouffe to the 
whole nonsensical falsehood, it would be by calling at- 
tention to the fact that Senator Stewart was himself pres- 
ent in the Senate when the bill was passed. 

But the attempt has been made to show that Mr. W. D. 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, was wrongly quoted above, and 
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the following extract from his speech of March 9, 1878, 
is given: 

"In connection with the charge that I advocated the 
bill which demonetized the standard silver dollar, I say 
that, though the chairman of the committee on coinage, 
I was ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the 
silver dollar, or of its dropping the silver dollar from 
our system of coins, as were those distinguished senators, 
Messrs. Blaine and Voorhees, who were then members 
of the House, and each of whom a few days since interro- 
gated the other: 'Did you know it was dropped when the 
bill was passed?' *No,' said Mr. Blaine. 'Did you? 
'No,' said Mr. Voorhees. I do not think that there were 
three members in the House that knew it I doubt wheth- 
er Mr. Hooper, who in my absence from the committee 
on coinage and attendance on the committee on ways 
and means, managed the bill, knew it. I say this in jus- 
tice to him." (Congressional Record, volume 7, part 2, 
Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 1,605.) 

Again on May 10, 1879, Mr. Kelley said: 

"All I can say is that the committee on coinage, weights 
and measures, who reported the original bill, were faith- 
ful and able and scanned its provisions closely; that as 
their organ I reported it; that it contained provision for 
both the standard silver dollar and the trade dollar. Nev- 
er having heard until a long time after its enactment 
into law of the substitution in the Senate of the section 
which dropped the standard dollar, I profess to know 
nothing of its history; but I am prepared to say that 
in all the legislation of this country there is no mystery 
equal to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar 
of the United States. I have never found a man who 
could tell just how it came about or why." (Congres- 
sional Record, volume 9, part i. Forty-sixth Congress, 
first session, page 1,231.) 

The trouble here is that Mr. Kelley was in 1879 trying" to 
get over into the camp of the silver party and his former 
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statements had been brought up to confront him. The 
appeal must be to Philip sot)er. Just before the first 
quotation above was spoken Mr. Kelley said, when 
charged with inconsistency: 

"I have had to acquire knowledge by the usual process. 
* * * I then admitted, that I had been led into con- 
fusion on the question of the standard of payments. We 
were not using gold or silver, and I had been fascinated 
by the idea of establishing, if possible, a single standard." 
(Congressional Record, Forty-fifth Congress, second 
session, volume 7, page 1,878.) 

Here, then, Mr. Kelley openly admitted that he had 
been fascinated in 1872 with the idea of a single stand- 
ard. This was the time, January 9, 1872, when Mr. Kel- 
ley himself, as chairman of the committee on coinage, 
weights and measures, said: 

"The committee proceeded with great deliberation to 
.go over the bill, not only section by section, but line by 
line, and word by word. * * * It is impossible to 
retain the double standard. The values of gold and 
silver continually fluctuate. You cannot determine this 
year what will be the relative values of gold and silver 
next year." (Congressional Globe, part i, second ses- 
sion. Forty-second Congress, page 322.) 

Mr. Holman, moreover, is introduced in the garbled 
quotations to say that "the substitute which finally be- 
came a law was never read." On the occasion referred 
to. May 27 y 1672, when the act of 1873 passed the House, 
the following events are recorded: (i) A motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill without reading was 
defeated; (2) Mr. Hooper then asked that the bill about 
to be passed be read; (3) the record reads, "The clerk 
beg^n to read the substitute" (which was the bill passed); 
(4) Mr. McCormick then said, "I ask that the nineteenth 
section be read again;" (5) after further discussion the 
bill was passed, no to 13. All these facts can be found 
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by any reader in Congressional Globe, Forty-second 
Congress, second session, part 5, pages 3,882-3,883. 

Moreover, April 9, 1872, when Mr. Holman was in the 
House (Globe, Forty-second Congress, second session, 
part 3, page 2,304), the bill was under discussion, and 
Messrs. Hooper, Stoughton, Potter and Kelley elaborate- 
ly explained not only that the bill related to coinage but 
that it established gold as the only monetary standard 
(p. 2,305) and reduced the silver dollar to the condition of 
a subsidiary coin (p. 2,305). 

It has been falsely said that these speeches of Messrs. 
Hooper and others were never made on the floor, but 
under permission to print April 9, 1 872, being the 
special order, the bill (H. R. 1,427) was called up by Mr. 
Hooper. The Speaker said (p. 2,304): "The regular or- 
der being called for, the House resumes consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1,427) revising and amending the laws 
relative to the mints, assay offices and coinage of the. 
United States. * * * Upon this question the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Hooper) is entitled to 
the floor." Then it was that Mr. Hooper in a long speech 
explained the bill and pointedly called attention to its 
purpose, as follows: 

"The committee, after careful consideration, concluded 
that 25 8-10 grains of standard gold constituting the gold 
dollar should be declared the money unit or metallic 
representative of the money of account" 

The debate was interrupted by a message from the 
President, and again resumed by Mr. Stoughton, of Mich- 
igan (p. 2,307). Mr. Potter spoke against the bill; Mr. 
Kelley and Mr. Potter exchanged remarks three times; 
the debate was taken up by Mr. McNeely, Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Sargent and Mr. Brooks (pp. 2,312-2,315). Then Mr. 
Wood suggested that the bill be read by sections for 
amendment, and the bill was considered by sections un- 
der the five-minute rule. After reading section 4 the 
House adjourned (p. 2,317). On such controversies it 
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is well to give chapter and verse. If the bill was never 
read how could the above have taken place? The charge 
is absurdly false. 

Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, is quoted in the bastard list 
of speeches as follows Quly 13, 1876): 

"This legislation was had in the Forty-second Con- 
gress, February 12, 1873, by a bill to regulate the mints 
of the United States, and practically abolished silver as 
money by failing to provide for the coinage of the silver 
dollar. It was not discussed, as shown by the Record, 
and neither members of Congfress nor the people under- 
stood the scope of the legislation." (Record, volume 4, 
part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session. Appendix, 
page 197.) 

We have already given above a detailed history of 
the bill, so that the unmistakable falsehood of this speech 
must be as clear as day. Now, January 17, 1873, the bill 
passed the Senate after a discussion occupying nineteen 
columns of the Congfressional Globe (Forty-second Con- 
gress, third session, part I, pages 664-674). And since 
any reader can verify these statements by turning to the 
Congressional Record it may be taken as settled that these 
quotations are clearly perversions of the truth. And we 
may now leave this whole discussion as to the stealthy 
passage of the act of 1873, believing it to be one of the 
curious political delusions of the century, in which no 
truth resides. This whole matter may then be dropped. 

But, in order to delude those who have neither time 
nor opportunity to look up the facts, an organized effort 
has been made to find a motive for stealthily passing the 
act of 1873. It is charged that the act of 1873 was part 
of a scheme of gold bondholders to make all indebted- 
ness heavier for debtors; or, as "Coin" says (p. 20): "A 
powerful money trust has used deception and misrepre- 
sentations that have led thousands of honest minds 
astray." Now, there is not a scrap of evidence to prove 
anything of the kind, and "Coin" knows it. Indeed, the 
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"crime of 1873," ^f ^^Yf was of exactly the opposite char- 
acter. 

In 1873 the average annual market ratio of gold to 
silver was i to 15.92, but in the month of February, 1873, 
when the act was passed, the average market ratio for 
the month was i to 15.75. That is, the market value of 
37 1 i grains of silver was about $1.03 in gold. Gold was 
the cheaper money; silver was the dearer money in 1873. 
Both had been, up to 1873, an unlimited legal tender for 
debts, and in 1873 the power to pay debts to an unlimited, 
amount was taken away from the dearer money, silver. 
The operation of the act of 1873 was to make the cheaper 
dollar at that time the only legal tender. The debtor 
could pay off his debts more cheaply by gold than by 
silver in 1873. Hence, the act of 1873 was actually and 
legally passed in the interest of the debtors. If Congress 
had demonetized gold, the cheaper money, and had 
made silver the only legal tender coin in 1873, then there 
might have been some ground for the charge that the 
act was passed in the interest of money sharks and "a 
powerful money trust.'' Anyone who chooses to exam- 
ine the facts can see how utterly and absolutely untrue 
this charge of fraud is in the passage of the act of 1873. 
For no one at that time had any possible conception of 
the future decline in the value of silver. Germany's ac- 
tion had not yet been taken. It was not until September, 
1873, that silver fell as low as 16 to i for a monthly aver- 
age, and it did not reach the monthly average of 17.38 to 
i until February, 1876. How could anyone in 1873 have 
foretold the subsequent fall of silver? It is absurd to 
discuss this question further. The talk about a gold con- 
piracy, then, in 1873 may be dismissed as utterly devoid 
of motive. 

We now pass to the point that, as charged by "Coin" 
and others, the act of 1873 reduced the amount of our 
money by dropping out silver. "Coin" has asserted (p. 
52) that "the demonetization of silver destroyed one-half 
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the redemption money of the United States." And this 
has been so frequently reiterated that it has often been 
honestly believed. But the facts are utterly against it. In 
such matters there ia no use appealing to what someone 
thinks, but to the simple facts. The act of 1873 had no 
influence on business or credit; it had nothing whatever 
to do with the panic of 1873, because it had absolutely 
no effect on credit or on the quantity of the circulating 
medium. Not a single silver dollar was in circulation 
and had not been for more than twenty-five years. So 
there is not a scintilla of evidence to give the slightest 
ground for supposing that the amount of money in use 
in the United States was abridged by the act of 1873. 
Theorizing and eloquence do not count with plain peo- 
ple. So, what are the facts? All the world knows that 
from December 31, 1861, to January i, 1879, the circu- 
lation of the United States contained no gold and no 
silver, because that was the period of depreciated paper 
money, which had driven out all metallic money. All 
these facts are publicly recorded in the reports of the 
secretaries of the treasury from Salmon P. Chase down. 
Then, if there was no gold and no silver in circulation in 
1873, but only paper money, what in the world can be 
the meaning of the claim that the "demonetization of 
silver destroyed one-half the redemption money of the 
United States?" It is a palpable absurdity. Of course, 
"Coin" is an honest man; no one doubts that. So we 
must conclude that he was an exceedingly untrustworthy 
authority. If he did riot know there was no silver in 
circulation, he ought to have informed himself. His 
ignorance of the facts may have misled people honestly 
seeking for information. 

But this idea that "demonetization" has abridged the 
money, not merely of the United States, but of the world, 
has been widespread, no doubt. And on this point, too, 
there is no use calling names; but let us, also, examine 
into the facts. "Coin" says (p. 39) : 
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"Before demonetization both metals constituted the 
redemption money of the world; and, as both metals 
existed in about the same quantities, it gave us twice as 
much money of redemption as gold alone will now fur- 
nish us. There is in the world now, according to the 
report of the director of our mint, $3,727,018,869 in gold 
and $3,820,571,346 in silver. 

"The dislocation of the parity of the two metals by the 
demonetization of silver, and the attempt to maintain our 
credit in gold, has reduced the redemption money of the 
world from $7,547,590,215 to $3,727,018,869, or a little 
less than one-half the original amount" 

Of these statements it is not too strong a remark to 
make that they betray such ignorance of the situation 
as to have the effect of deceit To begin with, although 
he says there is $3,820,571,346 of silver in circulation, it 
does not in the least follow that this amount of silver has 
been driven out of circulation by the legislation of 1873. 
In fact, we have here an astounding subterfuge. "Coin" 
does not mean to say that $3,820,571,346 of silver were 
in circulation in 1873, and that by "demonetization" that 
has all been retired since. And yet only by that mean- 
ing is there any force in his argument. That is, he wishes 
to give the impression that, as a result of "demonetiza- 
tion" in 1873, this sum of $3,820,571,346 has been driven 
out of circulation, or use as money. The audacity of 
this assertion is simply amusing. For these figures rep- 
resent the quantity of the silver circulation now in use 
as legal tender money. They are not the figures of sil- 
ver driven out of use, but the silver now circulating. How 
could "Coin" be so ignorant? For he admits that, in 
spite of so-called "demonetization" in 1873, $3,820,571,346 
of silver are now in use. 

In reality, the case is worse for "Coin" than it at first 
appears. He gives no year or reference to inform us which 
report of the director of the mint he quotes from. But that 
is no matter. We ourselves turn to pages 44-45 of the 
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report of the director of the mint for 1894 and find the 
total stock of gold "in the principal countries of the 
world" to be $3,965,900,000 and of silver to be $4,055,- 
700,000. That is, the official statements of the United 
States declare, in spite of the assertions about "demone- 
tization," that $4,055,700,000 of silver are to-day in use. 
What bosh, then, to talk of "demonetization" of silver in 
1873 having destroyed one-half the money metal of the 
world. The point is not to be settled by what I think 
or any other man thinks; it is a question of fact 

In short, the more we look into the facts, the more 
silly "Coin's" statement appears. There is more silver 
in the world in use to-day than in 1873, at the time of 
"demonetization." Germany, for instance, which de- 
monetized silver in 1873, had $375,000,000 of silver thalers 
in circulation in 1870, and in 1892 it had still in circula- 
tion $110,000,000, which were a legal tender (see Soet- 
beer's "Litteratur nachweis ueber Geld und Muenz 
Wesen"), while its gold circulation increased from $22,- 
150,000 in 1870 to $587,500,000 in 1892. That is, Ger- 
many retired only $265,000,000 of silver thalers; while, 
since 1878, the United States has added outright to its 
circulation large amounts of silver until, on November i; 
1894 (see Report Director of Mint for 1894, page 45), it 
amounted to $625,300,000. In other words, the United 
States has added to its circulation of silver $360,000,000 
more than was given up by Germany. Any loss by Ger- 
many, then, has been made good more than twice over 
by our own country. But France and the countries of 
the Latin Union went on increasing their silver coinage 
after 1873. In 1874 they limited the quotas of silver which 
they would coin, but they did not cease to coin silver 
until 1878. In short, they increased their use of silver 
until 1878. 

The following figures will show the amounts of silver 
in general circulation in France and in the Bank of 
France in 1872 and in 1893: 
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Francs. 

Silver in country,* 1872 1,550,000.000 

Silver in bank^ 1872 134,000,000 

Silver in country', 1893 2.500,000,000 

Silver in bank*, 1893 1,270,500,000 

What is the general result? The figures of 1894 show 
that more silver is now used in the world than in 1873. 
Then why all these tears, "Coin"? The answer is the 
old one, whenever small boys ask conundrums. 

* EnquSte sur la Question Monetaire, 1872, vol. i, p. 110. 

' Report of Select Committee on Depreciation of Silver, 1876, 
Appendix, p. 98. 

» Report Director of U. S. Mint, 1893, p. 49. 

* Bulletin de Statistique, October, 1893, p. 496. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MINT DEMAND FOR MONEY. 

"Coin" has incubated for a long time on the money 
question, and this egg of wisdom is the result: A mint 
demand can give a metal fixed value. This is a divert- 
ing novelty. But it is based on the supposition that every- 
body is utterly innocent of the simplest monetary princi- 
ples. And, to understand fully how ridiculous his position 
is, it will be well to explain briefly some points connected 
with the value of money. Then we can see what the 
mint really does. 

The idea residing in the words "value of money" seems 
to be particularly open to misunderstanding. Of course, 
value is a relative thing. One 'article can have exchange 
value only in comparison with something else. Its ex- 
change value is the quantity of other goods for which it 
will exchange. Gold, for instance, may be compared 
against com. The value of 23.22 grains of gold, ex- 
pressed in com, is the number of bushels of corn it will 
exchange for. The value of that gold (a dollar) is in 
general the quantity of goods for which it will exchange. 
Now, what follows? It must be as clear as a whistle that 
value, since it is a relation between two commodities, 
or between one commodity, like gold, and all other com- 
modities, is affected by anything which touches either 
of the things compared. If the conditions affecting corn 
change, and those affecting gold remain the same, then 
the relation between gold and com has been changed. 
That is, the value of gold relatively to corn has been 
modified, even though nothing whatever has affected 
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the gold term. In other words, gold can go up in 
value relatively to corn, whenever com is cheapened in 
cost, even though there is as much gold in existence as 
before. 

If this explanation of value be kept clearly in mind, 
it will be easy to see why a government stamp on money 
cannot fix its value. The stamp, certifying that a gold 
coin contains 23.22 grains of pure gold is not all that is 
needed to give to the gold an exchange value; nor is it 
even an essential. Gold would have a value even if it 
were never stamped. The stamp is only a convenience 
to save weighing and assaying at every use of gold. The 
important thing, however, is the quantity of things for 
which gold will exchange. How does the minting of 
g;old change the value of gold in the world? The value 
of gold can be modified not merely by causes affecting 
the supply and demand of gold, but also by causes affect- 
ing the cheapness and dearness of all goods exchanged 
for gold. If goods are generally cheapened in cost, that 
means that gold buys more goods, or prices fall; but 
it does not imply that gold has been limited in quantity. 
For the cause changing the value of gold did not con- 
cern gold at all. Then, if the value of gold, which is its 
relation to other goods, may be changed by fluctuations 
in the cost of these other goods, how can a government 
regulate the value of gold? It is impossible for a gov- 
ernment to govern the varying costs of commodities in 
general; it cannot say that goods shall be made this year 
at higher cost of production, and next year at lower cost 
of production. Hence it cannot possibly control the val- 
ue of gold. 

The difficulty in trying to control the value of gold 
and silver becomes more apparent, then, the moment 
we consider what value is. Since it is a ratio to other 
goods, the value of gold can be controlled only by gov- 
erning all the conditions of supply of and demand for 
gold, and all the conditions touching cheapness or dear- 
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ness in cost of producing goods. To attempt to control 
all the conditions affecting the processes of production 
is absurd. And to suppose that merely minting gold 
does this is still more absurd. But to attempt to control 
all the conditions of supply of and of demand for gold 
itself is quite impossible for any government For instance, 
how could any government foresee and control the pro- 
duction and supply of gold which suddenly came into 
knowledge with the discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia about 1850? How, also, could we foresee the as- 
tonishing increase of the gold product now going on in 
the African mines? This product has recently increased 
the total product of the world until itlias reached a great- 
er amount annually than ever before in the history of the 
precious metals. It is evident, at once, that, even on the 
gold side of the comparison, there are conditions of tre- 
mendous importance to the value of gold wholly outside 
the control of any governmental legislation. 

Irrespective of these general truths, "Coin" finds a 
jwonderful magic in the mints, when a legal ratio is es- 
tablished. After pointing out that the value of money 
depends upon demand and supply, he makes the follow- 
ing extraordinary statement to explain what the demand 
for money is (p. 27) : 

"When the mints of the world are thrown open and 
the governments say. We will take all the silver and gold 
that comes,' an unlimited demand is established. The 
supply is limited. Now, with an unlimited demand and 
a limited supply, there is nothing to stop the commer- 
cial value of the two metals going up in the market, ex- 
cept the government saying, *Hold on — ^these metals are 
for money — ^we fix the value at which they circulate.'" 
(p. 27). 

Of course, to believe this statement one must be abso- 
lutely ignorant of what k mint does, and of the relations 
of any government to its coinage. It seems a kinder- 
garten remark to make — but it seems to be needed here 
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— ^that a mint does not buy gold and silver to turn into 
coin. Of course, where a law is passed to buy outright 
a certain amount of silver from the mine owners per 
month to keep up the price, as was done by the acts of 
1878 and of 1890, the government owns that money 
itself, and we need not consider that case. (We tried that 
until it brought on the panic of 1893, when we gave it 
up.) But what is perfectly simple is that opening the 
mints to free coinage does not furnish an unlimited de- 
mand for gold and silver; it only furnishes a limited 
demand for one or the other of the two metals, which- 
ever is cheaper as compared with the legal ratio. To 
coin money does not create a demand for it; it only 
changes its form, or, so to speak, does it up in a package 
for convenient use. Take, for illustration, the case of 
wheat and flour. Wheat being the material out of 
which flour is made, merely to grind wheat into flour does 
not constitute the demand for flour. Flour is only the 
form into which wheat is put in order to be best marketed 
and reach the person who will use it. So with gold or 
silver. They are the materials out of which coins are 
manufactured at a mint; changing the form into coins 
does not create any new demand for them, except that 
arising from the convenience of not weighing and assay- 
ing at each purchase. When mints are open govern- 
ments do not buy gold or silver; they only change the 
form of the metals, which, when coined, belong to the 
persons who bought the bullion. It is then an absolute 
falsehood to say, as *^Coin" said above: "The govern- 
ments say, *We will take all the silver and gold that 
comes/" Such nonsense is of a piece with the fiction 
that any school was ever held by "Coin" in Chicago or 
elsewhere. Both are utter fabrications. 

The curious application of "Coin's" absurdity to the 
act of 1873 is that, under free coinage of both gold and 
silver at 16 to i before 1873, "an unlimited demand was 
established" for both gold and silver. The truth was, as 
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we have before shown, that from 1840 to 1873 there was 
no demand for silver dollars in the circulation whatever; 
and the demand for silver from 1853 to 1873 was mainly 
for subsidiary coins. Nor does the amount coined indi- 
cate in the remotest way that the whole amount remained 
in circulation. Much that is coined goes out of the 
country or is melted. "Coin" so frequently returns to 
the experience of our country prior to 1873 that it will 
be opportune to put briefly on record here the facts as to 
the amounts of gold and silver respectively coined at our 
mints during this time: 







Silver dol- 


Subsld'y sil- 


Periods. 


Gold. 


lar pieces. 


ver pieces. 


1793-1805.... 


$ 2,547,557.50 


$1,439,517.00 


1 470,885.75 


1806-1834.... 


13,232,592.50 


None 


37,779,677.15 


1835-1852.... 


221,008,650.00 


1,067,373.00 


38,484,401.60 


1853-1877.... 


774,111,514.00 


6,524,348.00 


106,120,258.50 



That is, from the foundation of the United States to 
1873 only $8,031,238 silver dollar pieces were ever 
coined. Why? Because the market and legal ratios 
could not be maintained alike for any length of time. 
This touches on the unit question, also; for if silver was 
the only unit since 1792, why did we get on with using 
only $8,031,238, doing the business of a great country, 
for eighty years? If gold was not also a unit, why did we 
coin $1,010,900,314? What was the use of coining such 
enormous amounts of gold if it was not also a unit as 
well as silver? 

These figures, moreover, show conclusively that free 
coinage of both gold and silver at 16:1, which existed 
by law in the United States from 1834 to 1873, did not 
create "an unlimited demand," or anything like it, for 
silver dollars. They were scarcely used at all. These 
are facts, not abstractions ; "plain, blunt facts," as "Coin" 
says. They are taken from the Report of the Director of 
the Mint for 1894, and are absolutely trustworthy. 

But the absurdity of a mint demand fixing the value 
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of gold and silver is evidently so great, even in "Coin's'' 
mind, that he adds a suggestion about the legal tender 
power of money in this connection (p. 45). 

"By stamping it as money, and making it legal tender 
in the payment of all debts, it then became money, and 
possessed two qualities: 

"First— It had value of itself. * * * 

"Secondly — When made money it became a common 
medium of exchange and took the place of barter and 
trade." 

The only considerable difficulty with "Coin's" theoreti- 
cal dissertations about money is that they do not agree 
with the facts. 

Intimately connected with the idea that the legal tender 
quality can give value to money which it would not 
otherwise have is the belief that because a metal is used 
as money it comes to possess attributes not belonging 
to any other commodity. Merely because people over- 
look the really mechanical and intermediary character 
of money, they think money is the end and aim of every- 
thing. But we know it is only a medium for getting from 
goods to other goods. 

To coin money, stamp on it its weight and fineness, 
does not change the character and value of its contents. 
But yet one sees that if he has a debt to pay he must 
make payment, if obliged, in some form of legal money. 
The legal quality of satisfying indebtedness seems, then, 
to be of the first importance to the demand for money. 
This, it would seem, would give money a value, no mat- 
ter how much it contained of gold or silver. And, by 
an easy transition of ideas, it seems to have been con- 
cluded by some that this legal tender quality would give 
value to something, like a piece of printed paper, which 
in itself had absolutely no intrinsic value. In other words, 
it is sometimes thought that by its own fiat a govern- 
ment can give a value to something which has no value. 

Never was there a greater mistake. We shall show 
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elsewhere that the legal tender provision did not protect 
the "greenbacks" from depreciation of over one-half when 
the promise to pay had no reserves behind it. That bit 
of history alone is irrefutable evidence to prove that a 
legal tender power cannot keep a money at par inde- 
pendently of whatever value it may itself possess. But 
yet, it will be said, that by making a money legal tender 
you can force it into use, and whatever amount of money 
a country would naturally use must in any event be of 
that kind which is made legal tender. Now, not even 
that is true. Making money legal tender does not neces- 
sarily create a demand for it, and so it may have no 
influence whatever on its value. Gold coin was a legal 
tender to 1834, and yet it was out of use. After 1834 and 
until 1873 silver dollars were a legal tender, but they 
were out of use. During 1862-1879 both gold and sil- 
ver were legal tender, but they were not in circulation. 
All the same, while only greenbacks were in use, gold 
and silver coins had a value greater than the legal tender 
greenbacks. The value of the coins was wholly un- 
affected by their legal tender quality. Their value de- 
pended solely on their intrinsic worth. 

Moreover, during the paper period, 1862-1879, while 
greenbacks, being of less value, had driven out all gold 
and silver coin in the larger part of the United States, 
yet we had the interesting phenomenon of a state like 
California (having become firmly accustomed to gold) 
by force of public opinion crystallized in legislation actual- 
ly refusing to use paper money and maintaining pay- 
ments only in gold.^ The man in California who would 
have tried to pay his debts, or maturing notes, in depre- 
ciated paper, when all had agreed to keep the gold stand- 
ard in common, would have instantly lost all business 
standing and credit. He might that once have cheated 

*The "specific contract law" is yet in force in California, 
and even were free coinage to be enacted by the United States, 
gold would remain the standard in California. 
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his creditor, just as he might once have stolen a coat, 
but he would be forever cut off from doing that again. 
He would have seen the doors of everyone from whom 
he tried again to borrow shut in his face, just as the 
doors of every house would have been shut against a 
known coat thief. Business habits and methods have 
more to do in determining, in the end, the kind of pay- 
ment than any artificial law. Law, after all, must con- 
form to the known state of public opinion, or it becomes a 
dead letter. 

Not only can law in any country not force into use 
a money by merely making it legal tender, but it can 
influence that money only within the geographical boun- 
daries in which that law is paramount. Legal tender 
laws making 50 cents' worth of silver equal to one dollar 
in paying off indebtedness have no influence on silver 
in the markets of the world, except temporarily. The 
fiat of a government touches nothing outside the country. 
In 1878 we began dealing in fiat silver; but the value 
of silver has steadily declined since in all the markets 
of the world. We have kept up a redemption system 
of a limited quantity of our own silver coins and by that 
means kept that limited quantity at par; but let it be even 
hinted that the reserves of gold by which silver is re- 
deemed are dwindling and then notice the result. The 
result is that silver would be worth only its own value 
of 50 cents and not the 100 cents of gold in which it is 
now redeemed. The legal tender power will not save it 
from depreciation, any more than it saved the greenbacks 
or the French assignats. Fiat silver is and will be for 
all time under the control of the same forces as fiat 
paper, fiat copper, or fiat butter. You can no more 
change valueless things into valuable things by fiat than 
you can make rancid butter sweet. 
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. CHAPTER VII. 
NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 

The "obfustications" in "Coin's" book about "re- 
demption money" and about the general relations of 
money to the industrial system are so widespread that 
*it may be well to take up this group of errors. His ideas, 
being utterly new and unknown to any students of 
money, from Copernicus and his "De Monetae Cuden- 
dae Ratione" down to the present time, and depending 
merely on "Coin's" genial fancy, it may be absurd to 
take them seriously. But "Coin" has been taken seri- 
ously, and many people also wish to know wherein 
"Coin" is in error. Therefore, an idea of fundamentals 
may be helpful. 

It is convenient for the human mind to distinguish 
between different ideas. Production, for instance, is one 
thing and exchange of goods already in existence is 
another thing. It is one thing for a factory to get steel, 
employ men and manufacture penknives; it is quite 
another thing for boys to swap knives after the factory 
has brought them into existence. It goes without saying 
that swapping knives does not increase the number of 
them in existence. The boys may keep at it every day 
in the year, and the knives may have changed hands 365 
times, but at the end of the year there are no more knives 
in existence because of exchanging them than there were 
at the beginning of the year. So it is with horses ; trading 
horses does not increase the horses to be traded. You 
cannot trade horses that do not exist. So, also, it is with 
wh^at and dry goods; exchanging^ wheat for dry goods 
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does not affect the quantity of wheat or dry goods in 
existence. To increase wheat one must go through all 
the antecedent processes of production, such as plow- 
ing, seeding, waiting, harvesting and the like. One can- 
not exchange wheat that does not exist. The exchange 
idea, therefore, is one subsequent to production, and 
dependent upon it. It is. the simplest commonplace, then, 
to understand that neither knives nor wheat are created 
by swapping them in exchange for anything else. 

When a boy exchanges his knife for money, and then 
exchanges that money for another knife, the operation 
is exactly the same, in the end, as if the two knives were 
exchanged directly against each other. One knife is 
exchanged for the other through the medium of a third 
article. That is, money here performs the function of a 
medium of exchange. And the use of the money in ex- 
changing knives has nothing whatever to do with the 
creating of knives. That was done back in the factory, 
before any exchange could have taken place. It may seem 
childish to insist upon so elementary a matter, but we 
must start at the beginning. It would not be necessary 
to insist upon this easy lesson, if it were not constantly 
urged that somehow an increase of money is a decided 
advantage. The whole subject cannot be covered in a 
word; but we can understand a part at a time. But what 
is fundamental and simple is that increasing the medium 
of exchange does not make a greater production of 
goods. One cannot increase goods simply by exchang- 
ing them; that is clear. 

This may be still further illustrated: If the number 
of railways between Chicago and St Louis were increased, 
it is self-evident that thereby the number of bushels of 
corn and wheat to be carried on the railways would not 
be increased. An increase in the means of transporta- 
tion does not increase the quantity of goods to be trans- 
ported. To get more wheat and com a man must go to 
plowing and cultivating land. It would b^ idiotic to try 
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to grow wheat and corn by building trestles, laying tracks 
and erecting locomotives. 

The case is precisely the same with money and goods. 
Money is only the machinery by which goods are ex- 
changed against one another. It is only a means to an 
end. It bears the same resemblance to goods that a 
railway or a bridge does. Increasing the amount of 
money does not increase the quantity of goods anyone 
owns. Money, no matter how valuable it may be, is not 
wanted for its own sake, but for what it will buy. We 
do not eat, nor drink, nor keep, the money itself. It is 
the very thing that earns nothing so long as we hold it 
It is a means to an end, or like a bridge, a means of get- 
ting goods from one shore of a river to another. To 
suppose that increasing the quantity of money would 
increase the goods to be exchanged is as absurd as to 
confuse the com and pork which pass over the bridge 
with the bridge itself. The idea that coining more silver 
or issuing more paper money would make the country 
richer is the same as claiming that the more bridges we 
build the more corn and pork we shall have. To try to 
persuade a farmer that the more money there is in cir- 
culation the more com he will have to sell, and the richer 
he will be, is like trying to persuade him that the more 
shoestrings he owns the more shoes he possesses. 

But, says the objector, double the quantity of money 
and the farmer will sell every cow and steer, every bushel 
of com, for twice as much money as before. Grant that, 
for the sake of argument; then the increased money will 
be worth just half as much as before. The farmer's sugar, 
coffee, tea and dry goods will also sell for twice their old 
price. If what he sells rises so will what he buys rise, and 
in exactly the same proportion. When anyone tries to 
lift himself over the fence into riches by his own boot 
straps, he will find himself, after some perspiration and 
disgust, just where he started. 

Besides the use of money as a medium of exchange, 
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money is necessarily used as a means of comparing the 
values of various goods. This function is a very simple 
one. One article is compared with money and its value 
relatively to money is its price. Another article is com- 
pared with money, and its price, thus obtained, enables 
us to see at once how the two articles compare with each 
other in value. A's horse is in value equal to the grains 
of gold in $200, andB's wagon is likewise equal in value 
to 200 gold dollars. Hence we know that A's horse 
and B's wagon will exchange even for each other. No 
exchange may result from this comparison, money not 
being used as a medium of exchange. 

In the use of money as a measure of value commod- 
ities are referred to a common article. It is like reducing 
fractions to a common denominator before we can com- 
pare their relative values. A certain quantity of some 
article, like gold or silver, is taken as a means of com- 
parison. Thus, 23.2 grains of gold, or 371J grains of 
silver, may be taken. This is a unit of value in a mon- 
etary system, to be called by any name for convenience. 
The value in the unit resides in the value of the material 
in which the unit is expressed. The number of times 
wheat will buy 23.2 grains of gold is the number of units 
of gold the wheat will exchange for. The essential thing 
is that the unit itself must have value. With us the name 
given to 23.2 grains of gold, or to 371J grains of silver, 
is a dollar. 

In a similar way a quart cup is a measure of capacity. 
With one quart cup one may measure hundreds and 
even thousands of quarts of milk. There is not needed 
a separate quart cup for every quart of milk in existence 
on a given day, or in anjrthing like that propor- 
tion. One cup may serve a thousand times or more. At 
no times are there in use as many quart measures as 
there are quarts of milk. So, in like manner, it is evident 
that when gold or silver is used as a common denomi- 
nator, or measure of value, one can measure hundreds 
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and thousands of goods with the same measure. There 
is no need of a separate gold dollar for every bit of goods 
in the country each worth a dollar. All these articles 
are never being exchanged at once directly for gold dol- 
lars. So one gold coin is able to serve as a measure of 
value for countless articles. At present we are not con- 
cerned with the medium of exchange. What, however, 
is perfectly clear is that there does not need to be as 
many gold dollars in use as a measure of value as there 
are goods in value. That is as clear as that in a dry 
goods store the number of yardsticks need not be as many 
as there are yards of cloth on the shelves. In fact, in 
one or two places on the counter some brass nails driven 
in serve as a means of measuring all the goods in the 
store. The yardstick does not walk off after it is once 
used. 

Nor does gold or silver. As a common measure they 
serve for endless comparisons. Then we see that, as con- 
cerns measuring goods, the idea of a great number of 
measures is of no advantage. Mere quantity of meas- 
ures becomes ridiculous. They are a nuisance, if they are 
too numerous. It is only in connection with the idea of 
money as a medium of exchange that the desirability of 
a quantity of money can ever arise. In connection with 
the function. of money as a common measure, the really 
important and exceedingly serious requirement is that 
it should not change nor fluctuate rapidly. If the quart 
cup gets to growing small the customers cry out; if it 
grows larger, the milkman complains. So if money, of 
itself, begins to change much, then on one side or the 
other complaint will arise. So the whole problem about 
money as a measure of value is to get something having 
stability, or as much stability as a mere commodity can 
have. 

Now let us examine briefly "Coin's" peculiar ideas on 
money. Perhaps no worse rubbish was ever written 
about money than "Coin's" nonsense about "redemp- 
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tion money." No treatises on money, no commercial 
bodies, have ever before made such erratic definitions 
and propositions on money. It is rather absurd to dis- 
cuss such things seriously, when their only authority 
is the impeccable boy "Coin;" but it is still fun to stick 
pins in these flies, while sitting in "Coin's" school. 

"All money," says "Coin" (p. 49), "may be a medium 
of exchange, but primary money only is the measure of 
values." Then he uses "redemption money" in the same 
sense as primary money. It is difficult always to under- 
stand what he means, but he says: "The demonetiza- 
tion of silver destroyed one-half of the redemption money 
of the United States" (p. 52). But every boy in the land 
now knows that gold and silver were not in circulation 
in 1873, ^^d that we were using only depreciated "green- 
backs." In 1873, the gold dollar was worth 113.8 cents 
of paper money, and so, of course, no gold could have 
circulated. If paper was depreciated to this extent, then 
no gold or silver was being used as "redemption money." 
Then what in the world does "Coin" mean by saying 
that the act of 1873 "destroyed one-half of the redemption 
money of the United States"? Certainly he is too non- 
sensical to follow, and probably he is laughing in his 
sleeve at anyone taking him seriously. 

But "Coin" says (p. 52), that, after 1873, "goW became 
the only measure of value, and silver became credit mon- 
ey — ^token money." Here we have it. The distinction 
between that which is redemption money, and that which 
is not, lies in whether or not it possesses "free coinage." 
"Gold is our present redemption money," because it has 
free coinage. This is certainly the noblest contribution 
to monetary science ever made since Copernicus wrote 
on money. It should win the discoverer the right to be 
the sole wearer of the fool's cap in perpetuity. Silver dol- 
lars coined under the Bland-Allison Act of 1878, and an 
unlimited legal tender, "at their nominal value, for all 
debts and dues, public and private" (as the act reads), 
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are, forsooth, not "redemption money." They will pay 
debts, they will redeem a house from a mortgage, but 
they are not "redemption money," solely because there 




COIN LAUGHS AT HIS DUPES. 

is no free coinage of them. Free coinage is then the 
sole test. A silver dollar of 37 ij grains is not primary 
money unless there is free coinage; and so, also, a silver 
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dollar of 750 grains could not be primary money unless 
it possessed free coinage, even though it would be worth 
intrinsically as much or more than a gold dollar. The 
intrinsic property value of a dollar, then, has nothing to 
do with its being redemption money, if there is no free 
coinage, even if it is a legal tender. The absurdity of 
such a position to any student of money is ridiculous. 

It might seem that I had attributed to "Coin" a mean- 
ing he did not convey, but (p. 53), in speaking of the 
$1,600,000,000 of all kinds of our money, he adds: 
"About one-third of it is gold, one-third silver and one- 
third paper. One-third of our money is redemption mon- 
ey and two-thirds is credit money." Is it possible that 
he means to say that the w^hole value of the silver dollar 
is dependent on gold for its value? Does he really mean 
that a silver dollar, when intrinsically worth, as to-day, 
only 51 cents, would have no value whatever when tested 
by the "melting pot"? The credit quality of the silver 
dollar is evidently only the difference between 51 cents 
and 100 cents. It certainly has property value to the 
extent of 51 cents. Silver is "sustained by gold" only 
to the extent of giving it the difference in value between 
51 and 100 cents. So, then, no matter if silver dollars 
have property value, they are not, according to "Coin," 
primary money. To be primary money, the material of 
it must have free coinage. And, more absurd than all, 
it must not have free coinage at 32 to i, but only at the 
sacerdotal ratio of 16 to i. Wonderful discovery! A 
new epoch in the study of money has arrived! 

When speaking of "redemption money," one naturally 
asks: redemption of what? If this newly coined word 
has any meaning, we ought to be able to find it out. 
"Coin's" urgent deliverances on the "crime of 1873," and 
on the general insufficiency of primary, or redemption, 
money, seems to suggest that he means the money in 
which prices are quoted and by which debts can be 
legally paid. The 524,000,000 silver dollars now in cir- 
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COIN EXPIATES HIS SINS WITH "REDEMPTION MONEY." 
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culation are, as "Coin" says, not "redemption money;*' 
and yet they are a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private. In short, even though there is prop- 
erty value to the amount of 51 cents in a silver dollar, it 
is not "redemption money." And why? Because, he 
says, it does not have free coinage. This is passing new 
and strange. They redeem debts and taxes. They pass 
daily from hand to hand equally with gold to-day. Then 
why are they not as much "redemption money" as any 
other kind of money ever can be? 

The silver dollar must be redeemed under present con- 
ditions, solely because it has too few grains of silver in 
it. If it had 750 grains in it, it would need no redemp- 
tion. So the reason redemption is ever necessary is that 
intrinsic value is below nominal value. The moment 
money has an intrinsic value equal to its nominal value, 
no redemption is necessary. If we had a silver dollar of 
750 grains it would not need redemption, even if there 
were no free coinage. Free coinage, therefore, is, on 
any logic, wholly irrelevant to the idea of redemption. 
If free coinage would give additional value to the 51 
cents of silver in the dollar — which is only guess-work 
or theorizing — it would merely affect part of the value of 
the dollar. What is affecting the other part, the 51 cents 
of intrinsic value? Clearly free coinage has nothing to 
do with that. So we see on "Coin's" own showing that 
silver dollars are one-half property money and one-half 
credit money. And yet he says they are entirely credit 
money. And he says this in order to make a point in 
urging free coinage. It is manifest that an argument in 
favor of free coinage of silver which rests on the idea 
that silver dollars have no property value whatever is 
conspicuously flimsy. Redemption is now necessary for 
silver dollars only because of the wholly artificial attempt 
to keep 51 cents of silver in circulation at par, and be- 
cause a wholly obsolete ratio of 16 to i is insisted upon 
instead of the present market ratio of about 32 to i. The 
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trouble is with the depreciation of silver. It is impossible 
to maintain 51 -cent silver dollars at par, if unlimited 
amounts of them could be presented. That is why the 
coinage of 51-cent dollars is limited. To redeem them at 
100 cents in gold to an unlimited extent would bankrupt 
any government. Any government trying alone to bol- 
ster up the price of silver by unlimited redemption would 
find it futile. It would be like a single person trying to 
lift a derailed locomotive back upon the track. 

But his illogical and confusing analysis is still more 
marked when a comparison of his views is made with 
fundamental principles. He says: "This commodity 
money is the measure of values. Its quantity becomes 
the measure, and each dollar is a part of that measure" 
(p. 54). That is, "Coin," in talking about "measures of 
value," goes on to explain that "the quantity of the meas- 
ure becomes the measure." In short, he is trying to make 
out that, in order to measure goods, you must have a 
number of measures in proportion to the goods. In 
such exposition there is a screaming absurdity. He con- 
fuses the measure itself with the number of measures 
in existence. It is as absurd for him to do this as, for in- 
stance, to confuse the quart, which is a measure of capaci- 
ty, with the number of quart measures in existence. Ac- 
cording to "Coin," in order to measure a roll of cloth, 
you must have yardsticks in proportion to the number of 
yards in the roll. The stupidity of this is childish. And, 
remember, he is here speaking not of a medium of ex- 
change, but of a measure of value. 

In order to measure value, the measure adopted must 
have value; just as to measure length, the foot or the yard, 
the measure adopted, must have length. So far that is 
clear. Then a unit is taken and given a name, as a dol- 
lar. And some commodity, having value, is chosen and 
a certain definite part of it is selected as the representative 
of the unit. The value of any dollar is what it will ex- 
change for, and the price of any article is the number 
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of dollars or cents it will exchange for. A certain quan- 
tity of gold, 33.22 grains, for instance, is selected as a 
material having value, and with which other things are 
compared. That is all that can be done in establishing 
a measure of value. That is what is meant by the fifth 
clause of section 8 of the constitution of the United States: 
The Congress shall have power "to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures." 

No law of Congress can do anything more than regu- 
late the value of coins by deciding what number of grains 
of a given metal shall make up each coin. Congress 
cannot determine how much the value of that coin shall 
be; it cannot, for instance, determine how much wheat, 
w^ool or cloth shall be given for a coin. Congress cannot 
determine the value of a coin, because the value of a coin 
is what it will exchange for of other goods. It can no more 
fix the value of a coin than it can fix the value of wheat 
It depends on the owners of goods, as well as on the 
owners of coins, to fix the rate of exchange, or the price. 
The government, then, cannot possibly create value, or 
give value to a thing by its edict, any more than, after 
having adopted the standard troy pound, it can decree, 
that a cow shall weigh 1,000 or 500 pounds. When a 
state, therefore, selects a certain metal to be used as 
coin, and indicates how many grains of a certain fineness 
shall be included in each coin, that is not the act which 
gives it value. The value of it is determined by the 
public, by whose demand for it, as compared with the 
supply of it, that is fixed. 

A government, however, may take another step. If 
anyone has promised to pay a certain sum of dollars to 
another, then a legal tender law may be enacted by which 
certain coins called dollars shall be a legal acquittal, or 
tender, in payment of the existing obligation. This is a 
provision to avoid all discussion, when contracts are 
made, in which nothing is said as to what kind of money 
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the payment shall be made in. But no government ever 
interferes with the private rights of its citizens to make 
specific contracts to pay or deliver any particular kind of 
goods. For instance, it has always been permitted me to 
sell B a horse, and for B to contract to pay me back in No. 
2 wheat three years from date. That is the common law 
of the land. It is the inheritance of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It has always been allowed to make an obligation 
payable in the future in any kind of metal of a given 
weight and fineness. The highest courts of the land have 
enforced the right to make a contract payable in gold. 
Therefore, when a legal tender power is granted to any 
coins, such an enactment has never in any way touched 
the power to make a contract for any specific kind of coin. 
This explanation enables anyone to see to what ex- 
tremes of audacity "Coin" can go in appealing to the 
prejudice against creditors. He speaks (page 30) of "the 
law of 1878 authorizing and sanctioning notes, bonds 
and mortgages to be taken payable in gold only." He 
actually thinks this is new! In his debate with me he 
announces it as unheard of before.* What he refers to 
are the following words in the act of February 28, 1879, 
known as the Bland-Allison law: "Which coins, togeth- 
er with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United 
States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender, 
at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, public and 
private, except where otherwise stipulated in the con- 
tract." Of this he has the colossal ignorance to say: 
"It discriminates against all our other forms of money 
and allows the creditor to dictate that his credits shall 
be payable in gold" (p. 30). As if to allow the simple 
right of contract discriminated against silver, when it had 
already been made legal tender for all debts not specifical- 
ly to be paid in some certain coin! What he wants, for- 
sooth, is that any contract, no matter what the supreme 

' See page 209. 
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court may think about justice, shall be payable in silver. 
The impudence of this — if he is really in earnest — is sub- 
lime. And the pith of it is, not that a full value-equiva- 
lent in silver shall be accepted by the creditor, but only 
a certain number of grains of silver, which in the wishes 
of the silver man has assumed a sacerdotal character, and 
which has enormously fallen in value. 

In fact, on this general subject of the legal tender quali- 
ty of money the misunderstanding of the extent of its 
influence is quite natural and widespread. It is often 
supposed that it is the legal tender proviso in a law, which 
enables a government to fix the value of any kind of 
money. But such writers as "Coin" assert that this result 
is accomplished by free coinage. That free coinage does 
nothing of the kind has been already explained by ref- 
erence to the monetary history of the United States and 
France. Free coinage of gold or silver, however, does 
not necessarily imply a demand for both metals, since the 
cheaper of the two will come into use, and so the demand 
will be for only one of the two. But the influence of 
governmental action is supposed to be exercised on the 
value of money by making the money a legal tender for 
all debts, public and private. On this quality certainly 
much reliance is placed by those who think value can be 
created by the action of the state. 

At first blush it might seem that there is a good deal 
of basis for this belief. For, if no debt can be legally 
satisfied except by a legal tender money, then there must 
be a demand for such money to the extent that money 
is used in paying debts. Very true; but that is not a de- 
mand to any great extent, as a moment's reflection will 
show. The cases where indebtedness is paid only after 
a resort to law are far from numerous. Voluntary pay- 
ments are the rule in most settlements, because everyone 
knows the force resident in the law and does not appeal to 
it. The mere existence of the law does not imply that 
everyone will be obliged to appeal to the courts. The mere 
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knowledge and fear of the law makes resort to the law 
unnecessary. Hence obligations are constantly being 
paid off in the way most satisfactory to both parties. 
There is good reason for this in the fact that, as every 
business man is constantly discounting and borrowing, 
he carefully tries to be known as one who makes repay- 
ment readily and in that kind of money which satisfies 
the other party to the transaction. Not to do so is to ruin 
his credit and make future loans difficult. 

Consequently, attaching the legal tender power to any 
one kind of money does not give it the extended use gen- 
erally supposed, if there are any other kinds of payment. 
The only effect it has, when there are several kinds of legal 
tender money, is to cause the cheapest and poorest to be 
generally used. This was found to be the case also under 
free coinage, since free coinage itself did not prevent the 
dearer money from disappearing. In short, legal tender 
uses are merely a convenience in disputed contracts, when 
repayment is contested, and the courts are called in to 
enforce legal payment. To suppose that making money 
a legal tender forces it into use in all transactions is like 
supposing that a legal penalty against burglars is needed 
to keep all citizens from house-breaking. 

To illustrate this truth from common experience, one 
may refer to the fact that business men are every day 
paying out, or receiving, a kind of money which is not a 
legal tender for debts "public and private." Such a mon- 
ey is the national bank circulation. No one hesitates for 
a moment to receive a national bank note ; and yet it is 
not a legal tender, as are other forms of our currency. 
It is, to be sure, carefully protected by a deposit of United 
States bonds; and the reason why it is generally accep- 
table is because it is secured by a full value for all it 
promises to pay. The note has a value quite independent 
of any legal tender quality. This is a case which shows 
unmistakably that when a money has a value of its own 
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it needs no fictitious outside influence, like a legal tender 
quality, to make it as good as any other money. 
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"A LARGER PER CAPITA CIRCULATION." 

Nor can the legal tender power, in itself, support the 
value of any money when it has been found wanting. 
Take away the quasi-redemption feature, when several 
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kinds of money are equally legal tender, and let the legal 
tender money stand by itself. Then it will be seen how 
futile it is as a supporting power. From 1862 to 1879 the 
greenbacks were a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private; but because there was no reserve behind 
them, no value on which they could lean, but the possi- 
bility of future redemption, their value depreciated until 
they were worth only 35 or 40 cents on the dollar. The 
legal tender power did not keep up their value, beyond 
the value associated with them by the hope that the 
promise on their face would be kept some day in the 
future. 

In France the penalty for refusing to take assignats at 
par was hanging; and yet their value depreciated so that 
it took a basketful of money to buy a candle. And so 
it has been in all the history of money. And so it is to- 
day in silver-using countries. Where silver is the only 
legal tender money its value rests on its own intrinsic 
worth. The legal tender power of Mexican law does not 
give a Mexican silver dollar any additional value beyond 
its intrinsic worth in the markets of the world. It is 
to-day worth one-half of an American gold dollar. The 
American silver dollar is maintained at par with gold by 
a system of quasi-redemption in gold, not by the legal 
tender power pure and simple. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MONEY AND PRICES. 

The idea of money as a measure of value with which 
other goods are compared has been fully explained in 
the last chapter. Since value is a relation there never 
can be an absolutely perfect measure of it Crold does 
not remain absolutely invariable in value, because its ratio 
to all goods may be changed by the change in cost of any 
one or more of these goods. Gold may be like a pine 
tree in a forest with which the heights of all other trees 
are compared. Ten years from now the forest will have 
shown the effect of growth; all the trees will have 
changed in size, some more than others, according to the 
individual conditions of soil, light and air. The pine 
tree itself may have grown larger and finer than it is to- 
day; but many other trees may have outstripped it So 
with gold as a measure; it may have had individual con- 
ditions affecting its own position, and, if all the other 
goods did not change exactly in the same way as gold, 
the relations of goods to gold will have been altered. And 
there is nothing disastrous or surprising about this 
change; that is the peculiarity of value, which is a rela- 
tion. Length is a positive, and not a relative thing, and 
there the analogy between gold and a yardstick appears 
to be incomplete. 

But once that the standard, in which prices are ex- 
pressed, is understood, we are in a position to discuss 
more clearly the various operations of money as a medium 
of exchange. Goods being already compared with the 
standard and prices being fixed, then the question is. 
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how are these goods exchanged? Certainly it might 
seem that when more goods are to be exchanged more 
money in proportion would be wanted. If transactions 
increase, money must increase. If money does not in- 
crease correspondingly, then there should be "constric- 
tion/' and a fall of prices. This is the belief of many, 




HOW COMMODITIES CHANGE IN RELATION TO MONEY. 

and they have a right to hear this fairly discussed. We 
have seen that there was no use increasing the quantity 
of money as a common denominator of Value merely to 
affect the standard; for that produced confusion in prices 
and contracts. Now we shall find that an increasing 
quantity of money is, also, not properly necessary to a 
perfectly efficient exchange of goods. Once that prices, 
expressed in the stable standard, are given, you can ex- 
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change unlimited goods without actual money; just as 
one finds room in the air for shooting countless arrows, 
since the air is ready for another arrow as soon as the 
first one has passed through it. 

In these days it is a monetary commonplace to say that 
we have a refined system of barter. That is, goods are 
really exchanged against goods; although expressed in 
terms of money, actual money is seldom used in the 
exchange of goods on any large scale. The process is 
simple enough in its essence. A carload of wheat, for 
example, when compared with gold, would exchange 
for, say, $5,000. This is sold to New York by A, and 
A draws a bill on the purchaser in New York. This bill 
is a claim for the $5,000, and, when accepted, is a good 
title to that sum on commodities in general. But B, in 
New York, sold a carload of woolen goods to Chicago 
for, say, $5,000, and B might draw a bill on the pur- 
chaser in Chicago. This bill would be merely the claim 
to a sum equal to the value of the woolen goods. The 
Chicago purchaser of the woolen goods, however, does 
not send money by train to New York to pay his debt. 
That method has long gone by. He steps up to a bank- 
counter, states his needs, and there finds A's bill calling 
for $5,000 in New York. He gets A's claim for $5,000 in 
New York, buys it and sends it on to pay for the woolen 
goods. That is, the wheat going east, when expressed 
in terms of money, was offset against an equivalent value, 
also expressed in terms of money, and the exchange is 
accomplished. This is a simple example of what is going 
on every day and to enormous amounts. Besides bills, 
checks and drafts are used in various ways, and then they 
are daily collected together in every great financial center 
and in every large city at a place called a clearing-house, 
and the goods expressed in terms of money are offset 
against each other in almost incredible amounts. The 
transactions thus settled annually in the United States 
amounted in 1893 to $58,880,682,455. In truth, this sys- 
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tern is so vast and yet so unknown that it really escapes 
attention. It has not been created by monetary legisla- 
tion; it grew, like Topsy. It arose from the needs of 
trade. It was a device for aiding in the rapid and in- 
expensive transfer of goods against each other. And it 
is so generally in use and is so fair a measure of the extent 
of transactions that the figures of the clearings are con- 
stantly consulted by business men in order to see whether 
trade is increasing or diminishing. That is, the trans- 
actions effected by clearing-houses, without the use of 
any but exceedingly small balances of money, are so 
large that they fairly well represent the body of sales 
and purchases of the country. There is no theorizing 
about this; these are simple cold facts. And it enables 
anyone to see at a glance that when about $60,000,000,000 
of goods are exchanged annually, practically without the 
use of actual money, the quantity of money in use as a 
medium of exchange is not the most important thing. 

So little understood is the operation of the causes be- 
hind the clearings that it is perfectly natural for persons 
unacquainted with business methods to believe that mon- 
ey is actually needed to settle every transaction; and it 
is possibly thought that, as transactions increase, the me- 
dium of exchange should increase. Indeed, this is also 
very near to the idea that money should increase per 
capita with the population, on the assumption that the 
more people, the more money needed. And, as a con- 
sequence, it is inferred that "money is scarce" when prices 
fall, because there is not enough to serve the "needs of 
trade." It will be seen, therefore, how a group of ideas 
has grown up, centering about the way in which goods 
are exchanged, which are quite apart from the facts. And 
if it can be clearly explained by practical experience that 
the exchanges go on with the use of very little money, 
then it must be admitted that there is no reason whatever 
for an increase of money in proportion to the increase of 
transactions. 
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But here, by all means, the appeal must be made to 
facts. On what ground can it be said that the main body 
of exchanges in the United States are performed prac- 
tically without the use of actual money? In the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, issued December 5, 
1892, very exact data on this subject are given. The 
figures give the percentages of the various kinds of mon- 
ey, or other devices, actually used in payments over the 
counters of the national banks of this country on certain 
days : 

June Sept July Sept Sept 
30/81. 17, '81. 1/90. 17/90. 15/92. 
Perct Perct Perct. Perct. Perct. 
New York City- 
Gold coin 0.27 .54 .08 .05 .07 

Silver coin 01 .01 .02 .02 .04 

Paper currency 1.02 .65 3.86 4.29 7.53 

Checks, drafts, etc.... 98.70 98.80 96.04 95.64 92.36 

Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

All reserve cities excepting New York City- 
Gold coin 76 1.86 .54 .65 .51 

Silver coin 15 .18 .19 .31 .31 

Paper currency 4.71 5.61 5.59 6.77 6.44 

Checks, drafts, etc.... 94.38 92.35 93.68 92.27 92.74 

Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

All banks outside of reserve cities — 

Gold coin 2.04 3.31 2.93 3.31 2.66 

Silver coin 77 .68 1.08 1.17 1.14 

Paper currency 15.47 14.27 11.90 12.61 11.29 

Checks, drafts, etc.... 81.72 81.74 84.09 82.91 84.91 

Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Total for all report- 
banks in U. S 1,966 2,132 3,364 3,474 3,473 

Gold coin .65 1.38 .89 1.13 .88 

Silver coin 16 .17 .32 .43 .41 

Paper currency 4.06 4.36 6.29 7.40 8.10 

Checks, drafts, etc.... 95.13 94.09 92.50 91.04 90.61 

Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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Nothing could be more striking.^ In large, wholesale 
transactions, in which banks are called in, scarcely i per 
cent of the money actually used is gold coin. And yet 
we are on a gold standard! It is really an astounding 
revelation to the uninitiated. Is it possible that from 
day to day, with goods estimated in gold prices, that the 
gold standard does not require i per cent of the money 
used to be gold? That is certainly true. And yet "Coin" 
(p. 51) has the effrontery to say: "If there is one thousand 
niilHon dollars of redemption money in the United States 
in its treasury, its banks and among its people — ^then one 
thousand millions of credit money can be safely used and 
not more." How does he know? Who told him? Why 
does he not square his talk with the facts? 

Facts speak louder than "Coin." Transactions to the 
amount of nearly $60,000,000,000 are performed annually 
by the clearing-houses of the United States, and of course 
this is done by checks, drafts, etc. That is, goods to the 
value of four times our whole national debt are annually 
exchanged noiselessly, smoothly and efficiently by the 
use of checks and deposit accounts, with the use of only 
an infinitesimal amount of gold coin. And yet we have 
been on the gold basis since 1879, ^^d, excepting 1862- 
1879, we have had the same gold basis since about 1834. 
Examine the table for New York City alone, where finan- 
cial transactions are naturally large. There, it is seen, 
that, in normal times, as in 1 881, 98.7 per cent of all the 
payments were made by checks, drafts, etc., and not 
even by the use of paper money. And yet on this very 

^ Some shallow students of money have asserted that there 
Is a tendency to Increase the percentage of actual money in 
clearings. They appeal to the slightly increasing percentages 
of balances paid. (See Reports of Comptroller of the Currency.) 
But this is no final proof, even if the figures showed any marked 
change, which they do not. It will be noticed — ^what is most 
to the point— that the percentages for "banks outside of reserve 
cities," ^bove, show a marked increase from 1881 to 1892 of 
checks, drafts, etc., used. This shows that their use is ex- 
tending. 
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day in New York the receipts, indicating the transactions, 
were $i67,poo,ooo. 

When expositors of money, therefore, discourse on the 
demand for gold, as if we had not enough to go around, 
it indicates a decided ignorance as to the facts of money- 
demand in our country. It does not follow that we must 
have gold for goods, dollar for dollar, by any means; nor 
in any such imaginary relation. It is quite the other way. 
The clearing-house system, by deposit accounts and use 
of checks, is a means of exchanging goods which expands 
exactly in proportion to the work to be done. As all 
wholesale transactions are performed by this system, then 
an increase of wholesale transactions is taken care of 
in the same fashion, and with the payment of but very 
small balances. There is, therefore, much mistaken talk 
about the demand for money. In fact, goods, merely 
expressed in terms of money, are at the bottom of all 
transactions, and by goods are all payments really liqui- 
dated. 

So important is it to grasp the idea that payments are 
really liquidated by goods that it will be more fully ex- 
plained here. Money is not the end of trade; it is only a 
means to an end. And the intermediary character of 
money is unconsciously recognized by all business men. 
They know it earns nothing while they hold it. So long 
as actual money is kept in the safe, or carried in the 
pocket, it can bring in no income. It is parted with 
for that reason in some form of investment as soon as 
possible. The sale of goods, for which gold is paid, is 
in truth only one side of a transaction. The commercial 
mind goes instantly to the other and completing part of 
the transaction. It goes to selecting instantly the goods, 
or investments in goods and property, to obtain which 
was the purpose of the original sale for gold. Either the 
claim on gold is deposited in a bank and no gold is 
actually used; or, if gold is demanded it is at once de- 
posited and a credit obtained on goods in general. What 
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commonly takes place is that goods and property are sold 
for a number of dollars representing their value; then 
this claim on gold, in form of a check or bill, is deposited 
in a bank and no money is carried about. But every- 
body does this very thing. And, just in proportion as 
banks are generally resorted to, these claims on gold, 
representing goods, are put in the very place where, by 
clearing-houses, they are easily offset against each other. 
The real and only security in all this process is that 
the operations are based upon goods ' of value. The 
checks and bills are based upon such goods. The checks 
represent goods to a given value. Of course, in any case 
like fraud, or speculation, checks and claims are not based 
upon property of value — ^and, if this condition of specu- 
lation is general, we have the material for a crisis and 
a consequent collapse. But in normal conditions goods 
are really at the basis of all legitimate exchanges, which 
give rise to checks and bills; and the important fact of 
all this is that the basis of this check and clearing-house 
system is the volume of goods and not the volume of the 
circulation. The checks and bills, or claims on value, 
arise only from sales of goods. They are the consequence 
of the sales. It is, therefore, wholly contrary to the facts 
of trade to suppose that the goods cannot be sold until 
checks and bills, or credit money, has risen to a certain 
level to enable the vast quantity of goods to go forward 
to be exchanged. That is not what must be waited for. 
The carloads of cattle, the tons of coal, are first sold, and 
then checks and bills follow. Men do not wait for a cer- 
tain volume of circulation before selling. They first sell, 
and the paper representing the property sold then goes 
on its travels and enters into the process by which goods, 
or claims based on goods, are offset against each other. 
The essential thing in it all is goods of value, not the 
mechanism by which the valuable goods are exchanged. 
The first is fundamental; the second a detail of con- 
venience. When men are hungry they do not eat gold 
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or checks, but bread and meat If they labor, and get 
claims on goods which feed, clothe and shelter them, they 
care precious little as to the exact medium by which 
they get these wants supplied. 

And yet all these transactions are drawn in terms of 
money, even though money is seldom called for. And 
when obligations mature these claims on valuable goods 
give every man a credit by which the values he owns are 
offset against those he owes, and all is satisfactory. The 
fact that they are drawn in terms of money does not 
require actual money, even to meet obligations. It is 
only in times of fright, when some persons fear that the 
claims on goods are not based on salable goods of value, 
that an attempt is made to turn every claim on goods into 
actual money. That is a panic. Then, of course, no one 
can get any but a small fraction. Just as when everyone 
wishes a railway ride on the same day, only a very few 
can take one. The situation is an abnormal and un- 
natural one. 

In ordinary business operations, when men are honest, 
and claims are based on actual transactions of salable 
goods, the volume of checks and bills and clearings rise 
and fall with transactions; and actual money is only 
needed to pay balances. The amount of money carried 
will depend upon the character and business habits of 
the community. In Great Britain and the United States 
bills and checks are in universal use; but on the continent 
of Europe they are seldom used at all. So that the 
amounts of actual money used in France vary widely 
from those used in the United States. No comparison 
whatever can be drawn from the continent which would 
hold for the United States, Experience is the only guide; 
and bankers tiy to economize and carry as little as neces- 
sary. But the law of banking self-preservation also 
obliges the bianks to carry enough to be able to put every 
claim based on goods to the test of being changed into 
actual money when called upon. If they did not, banks 
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would suspend. The fear of suspension, or business ruin, 
then acts as a constant regulator to oblige the banks to 
carry enough actual money to enable them to change 
any claim drawn in terms of money into actual cash. This 
is why they keep reserves of specie, which earn nothing 
while stowed away in their vaults. And it is by such 
means that the great volume of clearings is constantly 
being tested. Although based on goods, on a basis as 
broad as goods, and really to be liquidated by goods, at 
any moment, these claims are able to be tested as to their 
genuineness by being exchanged for actual cash. Just 
in proportion as everyone knows they can get specie, 
they do not want it. Only when a fright comes, all want 
it. But, ordinarily, the whole vast system of offsetting 
goods against goods is being tested by a small sum of 
money reserves. It is like an inspection of troops by 
an officer; there is no need of one inspector for each sol- 
dier. Thousands of soldiers can be inspected by one 
officer, one at a time. A few inspectors can do the 
work for a whole army by proper rotation. 

After having explained how goods are actually ex- 
changed, in most cases, without the use of money, let us 
next proceed to a discussion of the ways in which prices 
are affected. 

Since money is the existing measure of value (although 
imperfect), the value of anything in money is its price. 
That IS, its price is the amount of money for which it will 
exchange. Price is a ratio. Money itself, as everyone 
knows, can change in value, and prices will change ac- 
cordingly. But prices can also change without a change 
arising from money. That is an idea not always under- 
stood. Let it be made clear. Price, being a ratio, can be 
expressed as a fraction, viz.: 

MONEY 

PRICES = 

GOODS 
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Like any fraction, its whole value can be changed by 
changing either its numerator or its denominator. 
Changes which increase or diminish the value of the 
numerator change prices, of course. But it is equally 
true that anything which increases or diminishes the 
value of the denominator (goods) will also change prices. 
An important consequence here follows from taking in 
the whole, instead of a part, of the truth. That is, the 
level of prices may change for any one of four sets of 
causes: (i) A scarcity or deamess of money will lower 
prices; (2) an abundance or cheapness of money will 
raise prices; (3) a scarcity or increased cost of producing 
goods will raise prices; or (4) an abundance or dimin- 
ished cost of producing goods will lower prices. It is 
mere narrow and shallow ignorance to suppose that prices 
are affected only by the changes that affect money, or 
the first two of the causes just given. 

What is clear to every practical man of affairs is that 
in the last twenty-five years there has been a most phe- 
nomenal movement working to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction of goods — as in (4) above. So, if nothing what- 
ever had happened to the money term in the ratio, prices 
would have fallen. Hence, we see that it is perfectly 
possible that the level of prices may fall without any basis 
whatever for supposing that money is scarce. When a 
man jumps out of a boat and sinks in the water, the 
surface of the water has not risen. It is the man who 
has gone down. 

A fundamental assumption of "Coin's" is that prices 
depend entirely upon the quantity of gold and silver in 
use. "The value of the property of the world, as ex- 
pressed in money, depends on what money is made of, 
and how much money there is. All writers on political 
economy admit the quantitative theory of money. Com- 
mon sense confirms it To be correct this theory should 
always be applied to the quantity of redemption money" 
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(p. 96). It is neither true that all economists admit the 
quantity-theory, nor do the facts support it. 

To take but one well-known writer, John Stuart Mill, 
he does not hold that prices depend on the mere quantity 
of metallic money. And yet he is constantly quoted as an 
upholder of the quantity-theory. One preliminary pas- 
sage is given, and nothing thereafter. The following 
passage, when Mill is speaking of the ratio between money 
and goods, is usually given alone (p. 296 of my edition 
of Mill): 

"It is to be remarked that this ratio would be precisely 
that in which the quantity of money had increased. If 
the whole money in circulation was doubled prices would 
be doubled. If it was increased one-fourth prices would 
rise one-fourth. There would be one-fourth more mon- 
ey, all of which would be used to purchase goods of some 
description. When there had been time for the increased 
supply of money to reach all markets or to permeate all 
the channels of circulation all prices would have risen 
one-fourth. * * * So that the value of money, other 
things being equal, varies inversely as its quantity; every 
increase of quantity lowering its value, and every diminu- 
tion raising it, in a ratio exactly equivalent." 

To found the whole doctrine of "CoinV book on such 
passages as this, which is an analysis merely of a suppo- 
sition not dealing with the existence of the present con- 
dition of the world, shows that "a little learning is a 
dangerous thing." Why not go on and get Mill's con- 
clusions (p. 299) : 

"The proposition which we have laid down respecting 
the dependence of general prices upon the quantity of 
money in circulation must be understood as applying 
only to a state of things in which money — that is, gold 
or silver — is the exclusive instrument of exchange, and 
actually passes from hand to hand at every purchase, 
credit in any of its shapes being unknown. When credit 
comes into play as a means of purchasing, distinct from 
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money in hand, we shall hereafter find that the connec- 
tion between prices and the amount of the circulating me- 
dium is much less direct and intimate, and that such con- 
nection as does exist no longer admits of so simple a mode 
of expression." 

And yet we know that transactions to the amount of 
nearly sixty thousands of millions of dollars are an- 
nually settled by the clearing-house system in the United 
States by the use of bills and checks, with almost no 
actual passage of gold or silver from hand to hand. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has reported on this matter 
twice (in 1881 and 1890). In 1881, of receipts to the 
amount of $167,000,000 in one day in New York, 98 7-10 
per cent were in the form of checks, drafts, etc., without 
even using paper money, to say nothing of gold or silver; 
and for the whole United States the percentage was 95. 
This, then, was the kind of a world to which Mr. Mill 
referred, and he ends by saying (p. 327): 

"But a more intricate portion of the theory of credit 
is its influence on prices; the chief cause of most of the 
mercantile phenomena which perplex observers. In a 
state of commerce in which much credit is given general 
prices at any moment depend much more upon the state 
of credit than upon the quantity of money." 

Nothing could be more explicit So "Coin" is guilty 
of such ignorance of well-known economic writers, that 
when he says "all writers on political economy admit the 
quantitative theory of money" he proves himself wholly 
untrustworthy. Moreover, he is as clearly ignorant of 
the facts as he is of the principles of the subject The 
facts as to the amount of money in the United States and 
its relation to prices should receive a separate discussion, 
and may be reserved for another chapter. But it will 
be sufficient to destroy his whole argument merely to 
point out that in 1873 the amount of "Coin's" so-called 
"redemption money" — gold and silver — ^was nil. It was 
in the paper money period when no gold and silver was 
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in use. But in this period in 1873 the prices of 232 arti- 
cles stood at 122, as compared with the 100 of i860; but 
in 1 89 1 prices stood at 92.2. And yet in 189 1 (December 
i) the circulation of gold and silver had increased by 
hundreds of millions, as follows (see Report of the Secre- 
tary of Treasury, 1891, p. 29): 

Gold coin $ 405,931,402 

Gold certificates 142,649,969 

Standard silver dollars i . 62,697,204 

Silver certificates 320,873,610 

Treasury notes (act July 14, 1890) 70,983,286 

Total $1,003,135,471 

Here were $1,003,000,000 of "Coin's" redemption 
money in use in 1891 which was not in use in 1873, ^^^ 
yet prices wickedly went in exactly the opposite direction 
to that taught by "Coin." In 1873, when no gold or 
silver was in circulation, prices were at 122; and in 1891, 
when the circulation had gained $1,003,000,000 of gold 
and silver, prices were at 92.2. Nothing could show 
more clearly the utter incompetence of "Coin's" book, nor 
more certainly show that the quantity of silver has had 
nothing to do with the movement of prices since 1873. 

The pivotal issue, however, in this question is the in- 
fluence on prices of the volume of the currency. Since 
soon after 1834, and up to the present time, all prices in 
the United States (except in 1862- 1879) have been ex- 
pressed in gold. The value of goods relatively to gold 
makes their prices. First, what acts on the value of 
gold? How is its value fixed? By supply and demand 
(other things being equal); and the supply is the total 
supply in the world. Those forces control gold. Sec- 
ondly, what fixes the value of the goods? Their cost 
of production, generally speaking. Then the result of the 
forces affecting gold is compared with the result of the 
forces affecting goods. Two sets of forces, working in- 
dependently on two sides, are compared in their results. 
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The price issues from this comparison. You may in- 
crease or decrease the value of gold without touching 
goods at all, and that would affect prices; or you may 
increase or decrease the cost of goods, in individual 
cases, or in general, without touching the cost of gold at 
all, and that also would affect prices. Then when gold, 
on the one side, and goods, on the other side, affected 
each by its own independent conditions, are compared as 
to their relative values, the actual price at any moment 
appears. So prices can be changed, (i) by an increase, 
or (2) decrease in the value of gold ; or (3) by an increase, 
or (4) decrease in the cost of goods. 

Only if an increase in the volume of the currency goes 
with a lowered value of gold throughout the world, would 
it have the effect to raise the prices of goods expressed 
in, or compared with, gold. The total quantity of gold 
in the world, about $7,500,000,000, is so large that a 
change must be very exceptional to affect the quantity 
and value of the whole. And, only if the value of gold 
is changed throughout the world, does it change in the 
United States. If, then, gold were unchanged in its gen- 
eral value in the world, but more gold pieces came into 
our country, so that we had twice as many as before, it 
would not at all follow that prices would rise. The rela- 
tive values of gold and goods remaining the same, prices 
would remain unchanged. 

An increase in the number of gold pieces does not 
make exchanges any easier, when they are already going 
on smoothly. It is no different from making the tool 
of exchange a more expensive one. To decorate a loco- 
motive freely with brass or silver would not add to its 
carrying power as an engine to pull cars. It may be 
princely, but it is not useful. To have more money 
around, when the exchanges are always easily done al- 
most without any actual money at all (by checks, bills 
and clearing-houses), is of no more good than to inlay 
the locomotive with mother-of-pearl. How little money 
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is really needed, when the standard is left untampered 
with, is quite remarkable, as has been previously ex- 
plained. 

The surest way to determine the correctness of my 
exposition, after all, is by a recourse to the facts. And 
these facts will be fully given. That is, it will be fully 
explained by facts that, since i860, and even since 1879, 
the actual volume of circulation in the United States had 
been steadily and boldly rising, and yet prices had as 
steadily fallen. If prices vary directly with the volume 
of currency, how can these facts be explained? 

The demand for "more money" is urged without prop- 
er basis of economic reasoning. Not many persons can 
be said to favor an inflation of the circulating medium 
on the ground of scaling their indebtedness, for the great 
number of those who favor free coinage of silver have no 
intention of consciously defrauding anyone. They hon- 
estly wish to know the facts and get at the truth. 

But there is a very considerable body of intelligent 
readers who regard an increased quantity of money in 
circulation as a national benefit for other reasons. This 
benefit they honestly believe would result from the high 
prices caused by increasing the money of the country. 
To them high prices represent the conditions of prosperity 
which all should desire. Therefore, all should advocate 
an increase in the quantity of money. Now let this 
theory be frankly examined. 

In the first place, we must rid ourselves of the idea that 
prosperity, or greater production of goods, is brought 
about by anything which merely aids in exchanging 
goods (of course, I am not now speaking of anything 
which tampers with the standard, when once chosen, and 
which would stop all possibility of estimating the future, 
and so would affect production). It is quite as John 
Stuart Mill says: 

"The mere introduction of a particular mode of ex- 
changing things for one ?inother, by first exchanging 
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a thing for money and then exchanging the money for 
something else, makes no diflference in the essential 
character of transactions. It is not with money that 
things are really purchased. Nobody's income (except 
that of the gold or silver miner) is derived from the 
precious metals. The pounds or shillings which a per- 
son receives weekly or yearly are not what constitutes 
his income; they are a sort of tickets or orders, which 
he can present for payment at any shop he pleases, and 
which entitle him to receive a certain value of any com- 
modity that he makes choice of. The farmer pays his 
laborers and his landlord in these tickets, as the most 
convenient plan for himself and them ; but their real in- 
come is their share of his corn, cattle and hay, and it 
makes no essential difference whether he distributes it 
to them directly, or sells it for them and gives them the 
price. * * * There cannot, in short, be intrinsically 
a more insignificant thing, in the economy of society, than 
money, except in the character of a contrivance for spar- 
ing time and labor. It is a machine for doing quickly 
and commodiously what would be done, though less 
quickly and commodiously, without it; and, like many 
other kinds of machinery, it only exerts a distinct and 
independent influence of its own when it gets out of 
order." (Book III, chapter 7, section 3.) 

The introduction of money as a medium of exchange 
only facilitates the exchange of goods. It does not pro- 
duce goods. The values of goods are not modified by 
the introduction of the idea of money into society. Goods 
have their market value fixed by demand and supply (or, 
in the long run, by cost of production), and these princi- 
ples operate under a system of primitive barter as well 
as under the elaborate modern system of money and cred- 
it. As Mill again explains: "Things which by barter 
would exchange for one another will, if sold for money, 
sell for an equal amount of it, and so will exchange for 
Qn^ another still, though the process of exchanging them 
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Will consist of two operations instead of only one. The 
relations of commodities to one another remain unal- 
tered by money; the only new relation introduced is 
their relation to money itself — ^how much or how little 
money they will exchange for; in other words, how the 
exchange value of money itself is determined." 

Hence, even if increasing the quantity of money would 
always raise prices (which does not always happen), it 
ought to raise all prices. That is, the rise of all prices 
means only a change in the value of money, and this 
would be a change of money in relation to goods. It 
means nothing as to the change of goods relatively to 
goods. It is merely a change of the one thing money to 
all goods. But if all goods maintain their values relative- 
ly to each other, whether the circulating medium be 
large or small, how can an increase in the quantity of mon- 
ey be of any advantage? If the price of wheat goes up, 
and every other article goes up in exactly the same pro- 
portion, then wheat has no greater purchasing power 
over other articles. Selling goods at higher prices, when 
all goods to be bought are to be paid for at the same 
increase, leaves everyone just where he was before. The 
level of prices is immaterial. The relation of commodi- 
ties to each other is the essential thing. A lake in the 
mountains may be i,ooo feet above a lake in the lowlands, 
and yet the act of rowing a boat will be just the same 
on both lakes, even though they are on different levels. 
Because one lake is i,ooo feet higher than the other it 
does not save the rower from physical effort if he wishes 
to push his boat over the surface. The difficulty of pass- 
ing over the surface of a lake does not depend on its level 
above the sea. Similarly with goods and money. The 
exchanges will go on just the same, irrespective of the 
level of prices. High prices in themselves are no 
gain. Only if some prices are high and some low would 
there be any advantage. But if all prices are high no 
one is the better off after the higher level is reached, and 
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all theories based on the contrary are sure to prove shal- 
low and impracticable. 

Prosperity clearly enough does not depend on a high 
or low level of prices, for that merely means that the one 
article of money is of low or high value. Whether you 
measure a tree with a foot-rule or with a yard-stick, the 
tree remains unchanged in its own height; and a num- 
ber of trees, when compared as to relative heights, bear 
the same proportion to each other whether their heights 
are expressed in feet or yards. The delusion that high 
prices are desirable in themselves is so shallow that one 
hesitates about discussing it seriously; and yet it seems 
to be frequently supported by facts, and so gets a lodg- 
ment in many intelligent minds. 

For instance, the news columns are every day^ chron- 
icling the action of various manufacturers who have 
raised wages and prices. A rise of prices is everywhere 
received with demonstrations of delight as an indication 
of returning prosperity and the better employment of 
laborers. Rising prices are, therefore, a boon. Any- 
thing which raises prices will benefit the industries of the 
land; so issue more money. Nothing could be simpler. 

But this reasoning is decidedly fallacious; nor does 
it agree with the facts. It does not agree with the facts, 
because the recent rise of prices and wages cannot by 
any possibility be traced to an increase in the quantity 
of the money in circulation. The unmistakable return of 
prosperity, as shown by more active building, better 
employment, regular running of all factories, higher 
wages, better prices of iron, the greater market for all 
securities, shows how utterly groundless it is to suppose 
that prosperity depends upon the quantity of money in 
use. 

But then the wise fellows shake their heads and say: 
"Why, everyone knows that if furniture goes up all the 

^ This refers to the period of June, 1895, when evidences of 
returning prosperity after the crisis of 1893 are multiplying. 
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factories in town feel it and everybody gets employ- 
ment." Very true. But what has that to do with the 
quantity of money in circulation? Nothing whatever. 
It is not the per capita circulation nor the quantity of 
gold and silver in the country that makes a demand for 
furniture. The demand for furniture depends solely 
on those who have means in the shape of barns full of 
hay, com, and oats, or any other kind of good property, 
and who have a desire to exchange some of it for furni- 
ture. That is what lies back of the demand for furniture 
or for any other article. If many persons have stores 
of hay and other good property they can exchange it 
for money, and then offer the money for furniture. 
Then it is said that furniture is in demand, and so its 
price rises. Its price rises because more purchasing 
power is offered for furniture. But that does not re- 
quire a greater "volume of currency" and it is utter non- 
sense to talk as if it did. More purchasing power de- 
pends upon owning more property and goods. That is 
the common sense of the whole matter, and it is, too, 
the only sound economics of the matter. A swimming 
match of a dozen men can go on in water just the same 
whether it is ten feet or loo feet deep; the muscular 
exertion will be just the same, and it is a question of 
skill, muscle, training, and constitution as to which one 
wins. 

Similarly of goods. Demand goes on between vari- 
ous goods just the same, whether the level of prices be 
high or low. If money is cheap, all prices are high; if 
money is highly valuable, all prices are low. Once the 
general level is reached, it matters little what the level is, 
beyond a certain minimum. 

Goods, after all, are the basis of all exchange. Money 
should not be mixed up in idea with all goods. Money is 
only one article. There are thousands of other articles, 
which we are daily using. These articles vastly outnum- 
ber money itself. There may be $1,600,000,000 of all 
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kinds of money in the United States, but the other articles 
of wealth are enormously greater in value. People 
sometimes assume that money and goods are tlie same 
thing, and that demand comes only from money, when 
in truth, the demand depends upon the goods primarily, 
and the money is only a go-between, or like a gate 
through which the goods go to get to other goods. No 
man's wealth is merely the money he possesses. No 
man's demand is merely the money in his pocket His 
weahh and his demand are synonymous with the salable 
goods and property he owns. 

So when we see a restoration of prosperity, accom- 
panied by rising prices in some industries, note that this 
has not been due to a change in the quantity of the cir- 
culation, but to an increasing offer of purchasing power, 
merely expressed in terms of money, for the products of 
these particular industries. And, after a depression, this 
will spread until the value and prices of all goods for- 
merly produced at a loss will sell at such prices relative 
to other goods that their production will be remunerative 
to both employer and employed. But what is back of 
it is the generally increasing purchasing power of the 
community, due to owning or producing more goods, 
and not to any increasing "volume of the currency." 
This explains why it is that a good wheat or com crop 
means a general quickening of trade and prosperity. 
When more goods are produced men have more purchas- 
ing power. And this further explains why it is that, 
when prosperity returns and men generally have more 
goods and so more purchasing power, they cease to talk 
about the need of more "circulating medium." There 
is no need of quack medicines when health returns. And 
when healthy industrial conditions return there will be 
no more place for the quack silver medicines at i6 to i. 

There is absolutely no gain to be derived from a gen- 
eral change in all prices brought about by altering the 
value of money. Industry is not boomed by raising all 
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prices alike. No manufacturer makes more profit by 
higher prices of his product when all the materials he 
uses have risen in the same proportion. To suppose 
that one is made richer by merely expressing the ^me 
old property and goods in terms of a money that has 
become less valuable is a stupid delusion. To believe 
in it is to follow a monetary will-o'-the-wisp. The object 
is forever receding. 

The only way in which a rise of his prices can be of 
advantage to a producer is by a partial, not a general, 
rise. That is, since a general rise in all prices leaves 
every commodity in just the same unaltered relations to 
every other commodity, the only gain to a single pro- 
ducer arises from the fact that his goods have risen when 
others have not. Such a partial change of prices indi- 
cates a change in the value of some goods to other goods. 
One man thus gains at the expense of other men. Some 
goods buy more than before, solely because other goods 
have not risen in price. If, for example, the leather in- 
dustry had been depressed, prices low and employment 
irregular, because demand had fallen off, then, when 
people begin to find that their stocks of leather are used 
up, and more leather is needed, a perceptible increase in 
demand for leather is noticed in the trade. The addi- 
tional leather will not be furnished until the price (owing 
to a better demand) rises so that a fair profit can be made. 
This rise of price is merely the result of a changed and 
improving demand. It restores leather to a better rela- 
tion to other goods than before. It has altered its value 
relatively to other articles, solely because the change 
affected leather in particular. 

Such a rise of prices, affecting only a few industries, 
shows an altered value of their products, and is a distinct 
gain to persons in the industries affected. Observers 
of such a process, seeing this unmistakable gain, jump 
to the conclusion that, if a rise of prices is gainful to one 
industry, it must be for all industries. Just here lies the 
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fallacy. The delusion that a rise of prices in general 
is a gain has been punctured. Just as soon as the rise is 
general, and not peculiar to only a few industries, it 
ceases to be of advantage to anyone. For, in that event, 
no one has any advantage relatively to anyone else. It 
is perfectly true that a rise of prices in particular cases 
gives a gain to employer or employed; but it is decidedly 
not true if this rise of prices is general and affects all 
industries. The delusion consists of mixing the par- 
ticular with the general; in supposing that what is true of 
particular industries is true of industries in general It 
is the error of dwelling upon a gain due to relative ad- 
vantages which must disappear the moment the relative 
advantage ceases to exist 

The farmer, however, whose farm is mortgaged, be- 
lieves that a rise of prices is important to him, because 
when wheat rises in price he can pay off his indebtedness 
by growing a less number of bushels of wheat than for- 
merly. Certainly, here is a case where high prices are a 
gain to the debtor. And this is true ; but it is a case of a rise 
in only one, or a few, articles of a farmer's production. It 
is a help to the farmer if wheat and com sell at high 
prices; he may not care whether iron or indigo rise in 
price. It is the rise of the price of wheat which is clearly 
a gain to the farmer. Then, why should he not favor 
free coinage of silver? The answer of the economist 
is unmistakable. The free coinage of silver, or anything 
which depreciates the standard, would affect all com- 
modities alike. And the low price of wheat in particular 
has nothing whatever to do with the money question. 
The price of wheat is affected, just as in the case of 
leather, by special conditions of competition and in- 
creased supply. To coin silver would not cut off foreign 
competition from India, or Argentina, or Russia; nor 
would it change the existing surplus which has lately 
held down the price of wheat. The truth of this will be 
clear to any farmer who knows that to-day wheat has 
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gone up, even without free coinage of silver; and it has 
gone up for reasons connected solely with conditions of 
production, like a short crop due to frost, drought, or 
the Hessian fly. To resort to devices like an increase 
of money is unsound; for unless the money is of a kind 
capable of depreciation prices will not rise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE PANIC OF 1893. 

So large a part of the mania for free coinage of silver is 
due to a belief that an issue of silver can cure the indus- 
trial evils following a commercial crisis that it is worth 
our while to try to understand what were the causes of 
the recent panic. From ignorance, conditions due to 
other and remote causes are assigned to a lack of money. 
The study of the panic of 1893, moreover, is interesting 
because it was due to tampering with the standard of 
values. But, first, let us get clearly in mind some simple 
principles. 

Because the value of property and goods is expressed 
in terms of money, it is not to be supposed thereby that 
we must have as much money as there are goods to be 
exchanged. In truth, as all goods are not all exchanged 
at once, we need only as much of a medium of exchange 
as experience shows will serve for the goods presented 
at any one time. Just as all the people are not traveling 
on the same day and at the same hour, so railways need 
not provide seats in their passenger cars for every inhab- 
itant of the country. A relatively small number of cars 
will give every person in the land a ride at his con- 
venience, since times and needs will vary. It would be 
the height of absurdity to invest in unlimited expensive 
cars on the ground that, possibly, every man, woman 
and child in the United States would wish to travel on 
the same day and hour. It would be equally absurd to 
keep a volume of circulation equal to the value of all, 
or nearly all, of the wealth of a country to be exchanged. 
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Back of exchange of goods there must have been pro- 
duction of goods. It is what money will buy, not the 
money itself, that we are daily consuming. Money is 
the go-between, allowing us to get from goods or prop- 
erty we control to other goods we wish to get in ex- 
change. 

A promise to pay $i,ooo, for instance, is founded on 
goods. The promise can be kept only by owning goods, 
which, when expressed in terms of the legal money, can 
be used as a basis for getting means of payment The 
means of payment are easily got, if the property is behind 
it. Payment of all indebtedness, therefore, is dependent 
on the success of production, and not on the subsequent 
mechanical detail of exchange. Any person having 
marketable goods, can get a credit, expressed in terms of 
legal money; and then he makes use of the 
vast system of modem business by which these 
credits, in forms of bills, drafts, checks, etc., are 
offset against each other. So it becomes more 
and more clear how wholly unnecessary it is to rely 
merely upon quantity of money fojr ease of exchange. 
These credits, expressed in terms of money, are merely 
the titles to goods and property, which get exchanged 
and shifted about very cleverly, so that inevitably each 
person gets possession of the goods he is expecting in 
exchange for his own. A small bit of actual money, 
together with the clearing and deposit system, make up 
the machinery by which this is done. 

But now suppose a great crisis has arrived. Then, 
when everyone wishes to turn goods into actual money, 
and tries even to hoard money by withdrawing it from 
circulation, what would happen? The unmistakable 
result must be a temporary cessation of business. It 
is just as if every living being insisted on taking a railway 
journey at lo o'clock on a certain day. Then, of course, 
everyone cannot ride. So, also, if everyone becomes 
frightened, and demands actual money for his property, 
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everyone cannot get it. Not because gold has changed 
in value; not because the means of exchanging goods 
has ceased to exist; but because, in normal times, the 
need of actual money passing from hand to hand is 
small, and no great and expensive stock is carried, and 
when a panic arrives it becomes evident (what was well 
known before) that general wealth is always larger than 
the usual and necessary stock of money. Since every- 
thing goes on well in times of ordinary business, and 
since the panic is caused by fright, then the remedy for 
fright is not merely more circulation, but a renewal of 
confidence. You treat a panic as you treat a man in 
sunstroke; you apply restoratives and treat him as 
affected by special and peculiar conditions. When he 
is well and sound you would not think of applying the 
same treatment you used in a case of sunstroke. Simi- 
larly, it is incorrect to draw inferences from panic condi- 
tions as to what would be needed in the ordinary course of 
business. It is, of course, well to know about restora- 
tives for special panic conditions; but we cannot afford 
in ordinary times to be carrying specie, which earns 
nothing, out of all proportion to the needs of trade. 
Experience settles the amount actually needed; no one 
can say beforehand just what amount it should be. 

Having explained the relations of money to wealth in 
connection with a crisis, let us next describe briefly the 
conditions out of which a crisis is evolved. 

Since the majority of business men can legitimately 
use more capital than they own, as fast as their products 
come forward and are sold they wish to realize on them, 
and put the returns back into buying materials and pay- 
ing wages. They are producing goods on the assump- 
tion that the demand is true and sound. If it is, then 
payments come in, "collections are easy," and they can 
pay their obligations on maturity. But in the period 
preceding a panic peculiar conditions arise. Sanguine 
men h^ve unduly expanded their operations, Believing 
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that a great profit is in sight, they have bought more 
materials, hired more labor, than they have the means 
to pay for, trusting that others want the expanding sup- 
ply of goods and that they can pay up before their obliga- 
tions mature. This situation may have become quite 
general and may have been created unconsciously. But 
suddenly someone in the series goes to pieces. He can- 
not pay up to the men who furnished him goods. Every- 
one economizes. No one wants as many goods as was 
supposed. Goods become unsalable at old prices, be- 
cause all wish to sell at once, and that forces prices down. 
It is suddenly discovered that goods are produced in ill 
adjustment to demand. Iron rails, for instance, are not 
wanted as before, because railway traffic has fallen off 
and fewer cars are made. And so on through the whole 
round of industries. One manufacturer finds his goods 
are in supply greater than the existing demand, or, as he 
says, goods are unsalable at a profit 

This is the condition of affairs produced by a com- 
mercial crisis. The relations between supply of, and 
demand for, goods have been thrown out of adjustment. 
Expectations of realizing from goods to meet obligations 
have been destroyed. And yet men had entered into 
obligations to pay at certain dates definite sums of 
money. That is, ordinarily, the goods would have been 
wanted at former prices; they would have been sold, 
expressed in terms of gold, and by checks or clearings 
exchanged against each other, and an obligation would 
have been offset by the returns from goods. For what 
was at the bottom of every operation was the possession 
of goods. But, in the critical moment of a great crisis, 
men are confronted with the maturity of their obliga- 
tions, contracted under previous conditions, and yet their 
goods and property are unsalable, except at a sacrifice. 
Then fright is added, and goods and securities are reck- 
lessly sacrificed in order to meet maturing obligations. 
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Everyone wants credit or means of payment that will 
satisfy an obligation. 

Any man of commercial experience knows how true 
this all is. And he knows, too, how true it is that, in 
any ordinary commercial crisis, the mere quantity of the 
circulating medium has no influence in bringing on the 
paralysis. What really produces the difficulty is ill- 
adjusted supply and demand due to ballooning opera- 
tions; counting on a fictitious demand. The collapse 
is due to finding this out, and arises from the consequent 
distrust and the prevailing disbelief that ordinarily sound 
firms can make good their promises. The amount of 
gold in circulation, be it large or small, did not produce 
the panic. The difficulty a man has in meeting his en- 
gagements is simply that he has promised to pay more 
than he now has the means to pay with. He made a 
mistake as to the marketing of goods and their demand 
at certain prices, and when the cold fact is brought home 
to him he "gets left." There is no difficulty whatever in 
exchanging goods or property, if he has any. The 
trouble is not in the medium of exchange, but in the 
value of the goods he has to offer. The moment one 
gets a correct idea of what is going on in a commercial 
crisis, it is readily perceived how little the real trouble 
has to do with the actual money in use. To be sure, 
at the very hour when fright is greatest, unwise men try 
to turn property into legal tender and secrete it, in order 
to be themselves surely protected against all contin- 
gencies, and then there is a temporary scarcity of legal 
tender money. But mark this: that was not, in such a 
case, the cause of the panic ; it was only one of the result- 
ing consequences of the fright following in the train of 
previous speculation and inflation. Hence, to suppose that 
a panic comes from scarcity of money is a mark of igno- 
rance as to business operations. The real reason is that 
the adjustment of goods is out of place. When all the 
people of the United States wish to travel at the same 
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day and hour, and passenger cars are insufficient to 
carry them all, the real remedy is in allaying the insane 
desire to travel all at once. So of a panic; the real rem- 
edy is in establishing conditions by which production 
of goods in proportion to a healthy and normal demand, 
based on purchasing power, can go on steadily. There 
will be no difficulty whatever in making the exchanges, 
if there are goods of value to be exchanged. And yet 
"Coin" says (p. 6i): "What is now needed is to build up 
the redemption money of the country!" Why not also 
raise all the houses a few feet? In truth, the medium of 
exchange, or go-between, is relatively unimportant to 
the fundamental operation of the production of salable 
goods. To produce unsalable goods, goods that no one 
wants, and then cry out about money being scarce, is 
like saying, when you offer rats for eating, that it is 
strange no one is hungry. 

We are now in a position to better comprehend the 
events which took place in the crisis of 1893. 

The peculiarity of this commercial crisis was that it 
did not extend to other countries, but was due to causes 
within the United States. Canada had no such panic; 
nor did Great Britain, nor Germany. And yet "Coin" 
makes it out that the crisis was due to a lack of "redemp- 
tion money," whatever that may be. If demonetization 
of silver in 1873 produced the panic, why did it not hit 
Germany also? Why was its injury confined to the 
United States? How could it have been due to the act 
of 1873, and the alleged scarcity of money, when there 
was more gold and silver in circulation in the United 
States in 1893 than in 1873 by about $1,000,000,000? 
Such talk is monetary nonsense. 

The thing, however, peculiar to the United States was 
our insane silver policy since 1878. It made us the won- 
der of the civilized world. Financiers wondered at the 
wild vagaries of crude monetary science indulged in by 
this country. The whole silver legislation since 1878 
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1878.— WANTON HANDS WERE TRYING TO SHAKE 
THE FIRMNESS OF HIS FOOTING. 
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1893.— THE REAL "CRIME" COMPLETED. 
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has been unparalleled in monetary history; because it 
was a deliberate tampering with the standard of pay- 
ments. This is the gist of the whole matter. It pro- 
duced danger just as soon as it was thought possible 
that the standard of payments and prices would be trans- 
ferred from the former gold standard to a depreciated 
silver standard. The credit of the government was con- 
sequently smirched. No slight attempt can be made to 
alter the standard in which all transactions are expressed, 
all prices quoted, all obligations and future payments 
to be made, without creating a fright throughout the 
whole framework of trade and industry. And yet reck- 
less hands laid hold of this delicate system, thinking only 
of their individual selfish interests, ready to drag us all 
down to destruction with willful confidence in their ig- 
norance. It was as if an acrobat, skillfully poised in 
midair on a tight rope, were to find that wanton hands 
were pulling at the guy ropes and stays, and trying to 
shake the firmness of his footing. 

The silver act of 1878 brought in the beginning of 
the attempts to get free coinage of silver; but it was 
shorn by Senator Allison of that danger, and only a 
limited purchase of about $2,000,000 of silver a fnonth 
resulted. The question was, could we do this and keep 
the old standard of payments. In 1884-1886 there were 
very grave doubts and we came nearly to the point of 
silver payments under Secretary Folger. [See Chart 
III.] Then we recovered somewhat; because, by a 
clever use of small certificates, silver was forced out of the 
treasury into general circulation. The treasury was 
thereafter able, through customs payments, to get gold 
sufficient to maintain gold payments until about 1890. 
During 1887, 1888, and 1889 the money paid into the 
government by our people was from 75 to 95 per cent of 
gold. So long as gold came in the treasury could always 
pay out gold. 

But then came a new attack on the security of the 
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Standard. The acrobat on the rope felt a violent jerk, 
so to speak. He needed support, not disturbance of 
his footing. From the date of the Sherman act, July 14, 
1890, which about doubled the purchase of silver, the 
payments of gold into the treasury began to fall off until, 
in 1891, the percentage had gone down to 15 per cent. 
With the exception of two brief periods (one in January, 
1892, and one in September, 1893), the payment of gold 
currency (gold and gold certificates) into the treasury so 
seriously dropped off after the passage of the Sherman 
act that the government found itself cut off from its usual 
and only supply of gold. And in 1894 gold practically 
ceased to flow in at all. This was due to the public fear 
of a change in the standard. The moment the govern- 
ment should be unable to pay out gold on demand and 
have only silver on hand, that moment we should have 
reached the silver standard. If the silver party could 
excite alarm and bring about distrust as to the standard, 
gold would be held back, silver money only would be 
pushed back on the public treasury, and the gold basis 
destroyed. By tugging hard enough at the guy ropes, 
which heM up the standard and credit of the government, 
all might be brought in a crash to the ground. And 
this was exactly what happened. By 1893 the insecurity 
of our standard was so well recognized in Europe, and at 
home, because of the inevitable creeping upward of silver 
in the treasury reserves, that almost at the same time 
everyone tried to get his securities turned into gold, while 
there was yet time, and before silver would be the only 
means of payment. 

This was the not unreasonable cause of fright. There 
had been no unhealthy expansion of commercial trans- 
actions in general. The country was on a sound and 
healthy basis. No serious speculation had produced 
a fictitious relation of demand to supply. In fact, a fairly 
prosperous condition of production and trade was sud- 
denly interfered with by fright arising from a wholly 
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fTHE CRISIS OF 1893 WAS DIRECTLY TRACEABLE TO OUR 
SILVER LEGISLATION. 
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unnecessary cause. That cause was the fright and dis- 
trust produced by the rush to get gold in case we should 
drop to the silver standard. Foreigners holding our 
securities sent them here to be sold and to get gold for 
them, and investors at home tried to protect themselves 
for the same reason. Such a sudden precipitation of 
demand upon the banks could be met no more easily 
than in any other crisis. Hence the collapse, ruin, fail- 
ures and consequent stoppage of trade. The crisis of 
1893 was directly traceable to the silver legislation which 
tampered with the stability of our standard, and is a fair 
illustration of what would follow a free coinage act at 
16 to I. 

Anyone can see that an ocean steamer does not sail 
any easier when the water beneath it is five miles deep 
than when it is 200 feet deep. Provided there is always 
water enough for its draught, then any additional depth 
is immaterial to its sailing properly. The level of the 
surface of the ocean above its bottom is not the primary 
condition of bearing a steamer on its bosom. The real 
thing in all cases is the buoyant quality in the water, 
which belongs to a small quantity of water as well as to 
miles of it. A steamer as certainly floats on the river as 
on the ocean. In a similar way, we see that goods go 
back and forth, exchanging with each other equally well, 
no matter what is the general level of prices. It is not 
the mere level of prices which is important to their ex- 
change; it is the stability of the power which buoys up 
that level for any given time. It is not the mere quantity 
of the circulating medium, but the inherent quality of 
value and stability in the money itself, that is of impor- 
tance. After an adjustment has taken place, a higher or 
lower level will do as well; the difficulty arises solely 
from the process of change, not from the level after it is 
once reached. But if the level keeps changing, now up, 
now down, never remaining steady, ever changing in its 
quality, then the worst may happen. No estimate can be 
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made of the future, and property is destroyed in the ups 
and downs. 

In the panic of 1893, when it was feared that the single 
silver standard was coming, the whole damage came 
from the fear of a change in the standard. A contraction 
of the currency took place; but that was not the real 
cause of the injury. That was only a consequence. 
While everyone who could tried to get gold before it 
was too late, it was equally desired to get rid of silver 
money. So some money was withdrawn and hoarded. 
But this was merely the result of something else. What 
was that something else? The increasing amount of silver 



LOWERING THE STANDARD. 

money in the treasury was growing larger and larger, 
while the quantity of gold there was steadily diminishing. 
If the treasury were to suspend gold payments, the whole 
country must accommodate itself to the situation. In 
trying to save themselves and obtain gold the fright be- 
came general. The contraction was a result of fright, 
brought on by tampering with the standard; the con- 
traction was not the cause of the fright, because that 
came later. It is wholly aside from the truth, then, to 
assign as the cause of the panic of 1893 the contraction 
of gold by bankers. 

Men are constantly and properly doing business in a 
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way which demands frequent recourse to borrowing. As 
they sell goods, they get discounts. And if the pur- 
chasers meet their notes the discounts are repaid. In 
any commercial situation, then, we constantly find as a 
fixed fact the existence of numerous obligations, matur- 
ing within a given time. If goods are steadily produced 
and move on in their rounds to consumers, and if the 
buyers have purchasing power and transfer it to sellers, 
then all the exchanges balance. The goods, expressed 
merely in terms of money, are really balanced against 
each other in the process of exchange. Goods are at the 
bottom of the whole process. Men can meet their obli- 
gations on time if the movement of goods is uninter- 
rupted. It is the thing which stops this movement of 
goods which, in fact, makes it hard to meet maturing 
obligations. Anything which destroys confidence in the 
productive processes, or which makes uncertain what a 
man shall get for his labor or goods, makes it hard to 
meet maturing obligations. Even if a manufacturer finds 
that he has a note coming due July i for $10,000, and if 
the sale of his goods is likely to be made for a money 
which may at any moment be distrusted, he will stop his 
operations rather than lose all or a part of his results. 
And if others who owe him fail he cannot meet his prom- 
ises. Then, when he asks for credit, the banks require 
security. That is, if he has property of a salable kind, 
he can get credit, and so meet the demands made upon 
him; otherwise he cannot In any particular case of a 
loan, it is not a question of how much of a circulating 
medium there is floating about the country; it is a ques- 
tion of what goods or securities of market value the ap- 
plicant has on which he can base his loan. So goods 
and property are behind all exchanges and all credit and 
loans. 

The panic of 1893 was due, not to a scarcity of money, 
but to conditions which brought about loss of confidence, 
and a disturbance in the natural and rational movement 
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of goods between producers and consumers. To-day we 
are working again into a readjustment. It is not any 
increasing level of prices brought about by swelling the 
circulating medium which is bringing us returning pros- 
perity, and re-employment to labor, for our currency has 
been little changed. It is the readjustment of production 
of goods to a sound demand — to a demand also backed 
up by legitimate purchasing power. 

The effect of tampering with the standard of payments, 
in terms of which all transactions are expressed, was 
clearly shown in the panic of 1893. And it was a panic 
brought on by insane experiments with silver. This dole- 
ful experience is still so fresh in our memories, the causes 
are so well recognized, and everyone remembers so well 
how the country rose as a unit to demand the repeal of 
the Sherman act in the summer of 1893, ^^^^ i^ ^s hardly 
necessary to explain how distinctly the silver legislation 
was at the bottom of our commercial distrust and failure. 
The treasury was unable to keep that sum of gold on 
hand that would insure a parity between our gold and 
silver money, resulting from a readiness to pay either 
in gold or silver, at the option of the creditor. The only 
means of getting gold was through the customs pay- 
ments, or by issuing bonds for gold. So soon as the 
American public began to distrust silver, or fear the abili- 
ty of the government to maintain gold payments, they 
indicated it by holding on to gold and getting rid of 
silver. And this cut off the government's usual source 
of supply. In the Finance Report for 1894 (p. 120) the 
figures are given, showing the monthly receipts of dif- 
ferent kinds of money at the New York Customs House. 
The main amount of duties are paid there, and the figures, 
therefore, represent generally the receipts for the country 
as a whole: 
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1895.— WORKING INTO A READJUSTMENT. 
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While the figures here given are the yearly averages, 
the accompanying chart is based on the monthly aver- 
ages, and shows the changes within each year with great 
clearness. The two periods of fear, arising from distinct 
evid€;nce that the silver standard might be reached, are 
shown on the chart; one was in 1884-1886, and the other 
is the present period, since 1890. The drop of the gold 
line and the rise of the lines of paper and silver are sig- 
nificantly shown on the chart. 

The effect of the Sherman act, in addition to former sil- 
ver legislation, in creating a distrust of our standard of 
payments, is shown at once by the change in the kinds 
of money paid into the treasury, and out of which the 
treasury reserves must be made up. In 1890 the annual 
average of gold money paid in was 90.9 per cent of all 
the payments made; while the silver money and green- 
backs made up only 9.1 per cent of all. Now mark the 
change of public fears indicated by the figures in 1892. 
The annual average percentage of gold money paid in 
(gold coin and gold certificates) had fallen from the 90.9 
per cent of 1890 to 16.8 per cent, while the silver money 
and greenbacks had increased from the 9.1 per cent of 
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1890 to nearly 84 per cent in 1892. The proportions of 
gold and silver receipts were nearly reversed. Persons 
having to pay money to the United States kept hold of 
gold and worked off the suspected money. Everyone 
knew that if the treasury was unable to pay gold, and 
could get only silver for its reserves, it would eventually 
pay out silver to' all comers, and the silver standard would 
be reached. When silver had become so abundant by 
successive purchases by the treasury since 1878, that it 
had drowned out the gold, and crept higher and higher 
in the government reserves, wise men began to flee from 
the peril. That peril was the single silver standard, a 
transition from the existing gold standard to another one- 
half as valuable. 

When that event should have come, it would be appar- 
ent that silver dollars would have to stand on their own 
legs. So long as silver dollars are received equally with 
gold dollars for customs, and so long as the treasury 
makes a point of giving gold, when asked for, on presen- 
tation of government dues, or of greenbacks, or of treas- 
ury notes, then the silver dollars are practically redeemed 
in gold and given a value equal to gold. If silver mono- 
metallism should come, silver could get no supporting 
value from gold; it would fall to its own intrinsic value. 
At present, all our silver money in circulation, to the 
amount of $524,000,000, is maintained at par with gold 
by preserving an amount of gold in the treasury suf- 
ficient to pay out either gold or silver on the request of 
any creditor of the nation. That is the service to silver 
which this government has rendered. It not only keeps 
about $600,000,000 of silver off the market, but it gives 
it double its value by a quasi-redemption in gold. If 
the gold reserve were to be exhausted that silver money 
now circulating in the country at large and possessed by 
the mass of the plain people would drop one-half in 
value. 

President Cleveland and the country are pledged to 
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save the innocent possessors of this currency, now spread 
broadcast over the land, from depreciation and loss. Not 
to do so would be national dishonor, and an injury to 
thousands of innocent citizens, who might have sup- 
posed the silver money was intrinsically sound. If the 
President had not resorted to every means in his power 
to preserve the gold reserves in the Treasury, which were 
protecting the value of $524,000,000 of money in the pock- 
ets of American citizens he would have failed of his duty. 
The ordinary sources of the gold supply had been cut off 
by insane silver legislation, as explained above, and the 
President wisely and patriotically proceeded to obtain 
gold by the only means left to him — ^by the issue of bonds. 
If he had not done so, every holder of a silver certificate 
or silver dollar would have seen during the night one- 
half of its value melt away while in his pocket. The act 
which preserved the parity of all kinds of our money, 
silver and gold, deserves the highest commendation of 
those who are not blind to patriotic motives. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MONEY AND INDEBTEDNESS. 

"Coin's" main effort is to convince the public that by 
increasing the money of account the property of the coun- 
try is thereby increased. And a very wrong appeal is 
made to class feeling in that connection. By a vicious 
and dishonest perversion of the facts he hopes to show 
that certain men are trying to contract the quantity of 
money in order to satisfy their own avarice and greed. 
There is absolutely no truth in this. But, if it can be 
shown that the values of goods do not change relatively 
to each other, even if money changes, the whole stock in 
trade of "Coin" disappears. Honest people care only to 
know what the truth is; and it is easy to show them that 
goods themselves do not change in value because of any 
change in the quantity of money. It is even possible that 
the prices of goods may change, although goods still re- 
main the same in number and power to satisfy our desires. 
If there are just the same number and kind of goods in 
the world as before, and yet the prices of' all goods are 
doubled, that is of no use to anyone. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that changes 
in the quantity of money, or in general prices, do not 
modify the exchange relations of the goods themselves, 
nor change the values of property. The only thing modi- 
fied by changing the quantity of money is the value of 
the money itself. Take an illustration of this: A dozen 
men of different heights are placed in a row on the floor 
of a hall, and every one can see the dissimilarity in them. 
If the same row of men is raised up ten feet upon a plat- 
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HOW COMMODITIES DIFFER IN VALUE. 



HOW THE RELATIVE VALUES OF COMMODITIES RE- 
MAIN UNCHANGED, 
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form, parallel to the floor, this mere act of raising them 
will not change the relative heights of the men. Some 
are tall, some are short, just as before. The men have 
not changed; it is only the level of the standing place 
that has changed. The case is exactly the same with 
prices and goods. With money of a certain given value 
prices of goods may be low, and so goods of all kinds and 
amounts are exchanged on a low level of prices. The 
values of the goods, expressed in terms of the measure 
of value, money, are exchanged and compared just as we 
compare the relative heights of the row of men. Then, 
if we introduce a change in the value of money, or meas- 
ure of value in which prices are expressed, the goods 
themselves are not changed in their essential relations 
to each other. If money be greatly cheapened, prices 
of all goods will rise. For example, if free coinage of 
silver were introduced, prices would rise (even though 
the same wages would buy less than before). After this 
rise of prices all goods would bear the same relations 
to each other. It would be just the same as in the exam- 
ple of the relative heights of the men after they were 
raised to a higher platform. 

To believe that increasing the quantity of money would 
increase the property to be exchanged by money is as 
absurd as to believe that by raising the level on which 
the row of men are standing one would increase the num- 
ber of men in the row. Such a distinction is so simple 
that it need only be stated to be understood. And yet 
"Coin" says (p. iii): "We express values in dollars, the 
unit of our monetary system. That unit is now the gold 
dollar of 23 2-10 grains of pure gold or 25 8-10 grains of 
standard gold. If we were to cut this amount in two 
and make 11 6-10 grains pure gold a unit or dollar, we 
would thereby double the value of all the property in the 
United States except debts." To cut the dollar in two 
would not "double the value of all the property in the 
United States/' The most it might do would be to lower 
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the value of the unit in which prices are expressed; that 
is (under certain circumstances), prices might be doubled. 
There would be just the same number of goods of the 
same qualities exchanging for each other in the same 
relations as before, but expressed in twice the usual num- 
ber of counters. Increasing the counters does not in- 
crease the goods to be counted. 

The real point of "Coin's" book, however, appears in 
the words "except debts" — ^as, indeed, it appears every- 
where in his book. The only effect of cutting the dollar 
in two — as would happen if we fell to the single silver 
standard — ^would be a repudiation of one-half of all obli- 
gations. That is the purpose, however disguised, of this 
dishonest book. It was the trick of impecunious sov- 
ereigns in other centuries, when their debts grew heavy, 
to debase the coinage by reducing the value of the mon- 
ey and scaling their indebtedness. Such base expedients 
have received the scorn and cauterizing criticism of every 
historian of those ages, and cannot be easily forced upon 
a modem commercial nation like the United States. 

The value of any article is what it will exchange for 
in other goods. The value of a ton of steel is not merely 
the amount of wheat it will exchange for, but the oats, 
molasses, eggs, cloth, beef or any article in existence. 
Value is the purchasing power over commodities in gen- 
eral. Its value is its purchasing power over these various 
commodities. The value of one thing is always relative 
to something else. If a ton of steel exchanged last month 
for thirty bushels of wheat and this month exchanges for 
only twenty-five bushels, it is evident that steel has fallen 
in value relatively to wheat, but it also follows that wheat 
has risen relatively to steel. It is then true, as Mr. Mill 
says, "Things which are exchanged for one another can 
no more all fall or all rise than a dozen runners can each 
outrun all the rest or a hundred trees all overtop one 
another" (Book III., Chapter I, Section 4). 

The price of an article, however, is the value of it in 
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relation to only one other commodity, money; its pricr, 
is the quantity of money for which it will exchange. The 
difference between price and value is apparent at once. 
All commodities can rise or fall in price, or relatively to 
the one article money. But there cannot be a general rise 
of values. That would be an absurdity. A cow can rise in 
value only by exchanging for more pigs or sheep; but 
in that case pigs and sheep exchange for less of the cow, 
or fall in value. If one group of articles rise in value, 
that means that other groups have fallen relatively to it 
A dozen runners cannot each outrun all the rest There 
can be, certainly, a general rise, or fall, of prices. All 
goods may rise or fall relatively to the one article money. 
"A general rise or a general fall of prices is merely tanta- 
mount to an alteration in the value of money," says Mill. 
But "Coin" tries to "obfusticate" the public by his spu- 
rious talk as follows: "You increase the value of all 
property by adding to the number of money units in the 
land" (p. 83). Never was greater nonsense written. Any 
economist who should talk such stuff would be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the town. And who is "Coin" that he knows 
more than Mill? Only by increasing the number of arti- 
cles of use can you increase the values in the land. The 
more articles of value there are, the richer is the country. 
The more horses, the more sheep, the more com, the 
better and larger the houses, the more chairs and carpets, 
the richer is the country. Two hundred years ago the 
Indians roamed over the site of Chicago and what is now 
Illinois. They then had no "sky-scrapers,** no stone 
houses, no machine shops, no telephones. These poor 
Indians had never read "Coin." They had not been given 
the secret of riches. Why did they not "increase the value 
of all property by adding to the number of money units 
in the land?" (p. 83). What a market for "Coin's Finan- 
cial School" there would have been in the wigwams of 
the Illinois when bear meat and venison were scarce. 
"Cpin's" recipe for the abolition of famine wpuld have 
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sold like colored beads. By the mere issue of more 
wampum, or money units, they might have had elevated 
roads by day and the Auditorium by night for their "in- 
ternational conferences" on wampum. 



COIN URGES THE ISSUE OF WAMPUM. 

The silliness of talking to grown-up men about increa 
ing the value of all property by merely increasing the 
counters in which the property is counted is quite too 
amusing to discuss seriously. And yet "Coin" thinks 
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(p. 96): "If the quantity of money is small the total value 
of the property of the world will be correspondingly re- 
duced." If the quantity of money were reduced, would 
a horse car be less convenient? Would you cease to hear 
through a telephone? Would sugar lose its taste, or a 
razor cease to cut? The various articles of the world 
would continue to keep their present characteristics and 
qualities and satisfy economic demands just the same as 
ever. The only thing that might happen would be a 
possible change (and only under some circumstances) in 
the value of money, and money alone. To change the 
units of measure or the counters does not change the 
things to be measured or counted, any more than chang- 
ing the unit of length would change the quantity of 
things having length. 

"Coin," however, really speaks as if we were so ignorant 
as to believe that counting makes goods. If people have 
no riches, this lack, according to him, is easily supplied 
by issuing more "units." Units are marvelous things; 
they are the greatest manufacturers and producers ever 
seen, and they are "Coin's" own discovery, too. He 
thinks that by changing the standard of measurement 
all the articles to be measured are thereby changed, for 
he says (p. 106): "As the standard for measurement 
in the countries making this change was now only one- 
half of what it had been, it meant the decline in value of 
all property." Contrast "Coin's" nonsense with this ex- 
position by Mill: "The only thing which in this case is 
really altered in value is money, and the only persons who 
either gain or lose are the holders of money or those who 
have to receive or to pay fixed sums of it. There \is a 
difference to annuitants and to creditors the one way, 
and to those who are burthened with annuities and debts 
the contrary way. There is a disturbance, in short, of 
fixed money contracts, and this is an evil, whether it 
takes place in the debtor's favor or in the creditor's. But 
as to future transactions there is no difference to anyone/' 
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Practically all existing small mortgages have been drawn 
since 1873, ^^^ so would have been unaffected by the 
act of that year, even if there had been silver in use 
(which was not the case in 1873). But the general result 
of our study is that you cannot increase riches by in- 
creasing the units of measure any more than you can 
increase the milk supply by increasing the number of 
quart cups. 

If anyone supposes that poverty is due to a "scarcity 
of money," it is high time he began to study the subject 
of political economy. Poverty is a lack of those articles 
of food, clothing and necessity which we desire everyone 
should possess; but it is not synonymous with a lack 
of the medium by which such articles are exchanged. 
What is usually implied by those who complain of a 
"scarcity of money" is a scarcity of wealth to exchange 
for money. Wealth is any article of value. If men have 
bins bursting with oats and wheat they have articles of 
wealth, and they can easily get money for them. If a 
man is poor, that means a lack of wheat, or com, or other 
property. If he has no control of such property, of course 
he cannot get control of money, whether there is much 
or little of it in circulation. If a man has difficulty in 
paying off a mortgage, it is because he is short of wheat, 
or some kind of property. It would do him no good 
to increase the volume of money over which he can get 
no ownership. If money of value is increased in amount, 
why should anyone expect to get more of it any more 
easily than he should expect to get more wheat, when the 
annual product of wheat has been enlarged? He can 
get wheat, or money, only by giving something of value 
for it Poverty, then, has little to do with the volume of 
the circulating medium. 

Nor will increasing the volume of the circulation lower 
the rate of interest to the borrower. Circulation is a 
means of exchanging goods; it radically differs from loan- 
able capital. Money and capital are far from being 
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synonymous. Capital includes all goods used in repro- 
duction; money is only the one kind of article forming the 
medium of exchange. When a man borrows $i,ooo he 
borrows a claifn on goods in general, and the money is 
only a go-between. If a farmer, he really borrows seed, 
plows, lumber, food, etc., or to whatever he devotes the 
$i,ooo. And what affects the rate of interest? Obvious- 
ly, the kind of security and the abundance of loanable 
capital. Increasing printed paper, or striking coins at 
the mint, does not change the credit or security offered 
by the farmer or borrower, nor does it change the amount 
of loanable goods ready to be consumed. In fact, in- 
creasing the volume of circulation, on wild-cat theories, 
is certain to curtail the amount of capital offered for loan, 
because the owners have no desire to see it lost in the 
maw of repudiation. The way to lower the rate of in- 
terest is to cultivate confidence and maintain inviolable 
the standard of honesty so as to establish a certainty 
that the measure of value shall not be tampered with. 

It is not, however, to be assumed that every person 
who asks for an increased quantity of the circulating me- 
dium believes in it because it will relieve him of a part 
of his burden of debt. Only a few persons are probably 
influenced by such low motives. And of these persons 
not all are conscious of asking for anything wrong. And 
yet a demagogic appeal is made by "Coin" to those who 
are in debt on the ground that a cheap money would be 
welcome, because it lightens indebtedness. This is an 
insult to the honesty of mankind. To urge free coinage 
of silver at i6 to i in the hope of giving a money de- 
preciated one-half is rank dishonesty. It has its origin 
in the same old heresy that arose during the period 
of depreciated paper money. The free coinage of silver 
is off the same piece of cloth as the greenback expansion 
of 1874. Then, as now, the trick of resorting to cheap 
money as a means of curing the difficulties following 
after a commercial crisis is evidence of ignorance as to 
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the cause of the difficulties. But the leading free silver 
advocates of to-day are but the same old "greenbackers" 
of several years ago. The nexus between the greenback 
heresy and the silver heresy is clear and distinct Sen- 
ator Stewart in a speech in Congress, December lo, 1890, 
said: 

*The greenback party was the pioneer in a movement 
for relief. (The army of contractionists was so well or- 
ganized at the time — 1874 — that it could not be success- 
fully resisted.) The greenback party was scattered, but 
not annihilated. It came into existence to right a great 
wrong which still exists." 

The whole purpose of "Coin's" teaching about "re- 
demption money" and a measure of value must now be 
clear. He has an interest in the standard of measure- 
ment, because, by changing it, the value of the standard 
can be changed. It is perfectly evident, however, that 
tinkering with the standard does not thereby increase or 
diminish the goods to be measured. As has been shown 
again and again, increasing the counters does not in- 
crease the things to be counted. But, by introducing 
legislation like free coinage of silver, it is hoped to 
change the value of the medium in which prices and in- 
debtedness are reckoned. But we now know that, since 
lowering the value of money one-half would not lower 
the quantity of goods in existence (except as it disturbs 
industry), the only effect would be to change the num- 
ber of units in which the same goods would be counted. 
All this talk about the measure of value, and free coinage 
of silver, therefore, is of interest only because it is ex- 
pected thereby to cheapen the standard of payments one- 
half. Silver has to-day about one-half the purchasing 
power over other commodities that it had in 1873; and 
the purpose of free coinage of silver at 16 to i is to reduce 
the value of the standard one-half, as compared with all 
other goods. That is the charm about it. The eager- 
ness of the advocates of free silver is founded on an ap- 
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peal to dishonesty and cheating on the part of those who 
would like to repudiate and scale one-half of their obliga- 
tions. That is the simple truth about it. To advocate 
free coinage of silver would be the same as to advocate 
the reduction of the number of grains in the gold dollar 
by one-half, and to make that reduced dollar equal in 
debt-paying power to the present gold dollar. 

It is worth while recalling the facts that bear on the 
purchasing power of silver. Gold prices of 223 articles, 
which in i860 were represented by 100, stood in 1879 (at 
the end of the paper money period) at 96.6, showing an 
average fall in gold prices since i860 of only 34 per cent. 
Then, at the last available year, 1891, in the table of 
prices given by the Senate Report, the average gold price 
of all these 223 articles is represented by the figure 92.2, 
as compared with 96.6 in 1879, ^^^ ^00 in i860. [See 
Chart IX.] To-day prices are not much different from 
the level of 1891. But how about silver? As the com- 
parison of the goods is made with gold, how has silver 
varied in comparison with gold? In i860, 15.29 ounces 
of silver bought one ounce of gold; in 1879, it required 
18.39 ounces of silver, and to-day it requires about 32 
ounces of silver. That is, silver is now one-half its price of 
i860, and nearly one-half its price of 1879. In 1873, 
prices in the United States were quoted in paper, so that 
it is not possible to compare all prices directly with gold. 
In fact, no gold or silver was in circulation in 1873 in 
this country. As compared with com, oats and mess 
pork, silver has fallen one-half since 1873. [See Chart 
v.] Then, why this interest in free coinage of silver? 
Solely because it gives the possibility of escape from one- 
half of obligations. The word "possibility" is used ad- 
visedly, because it will not act as its advocates suppose, 
even in repudiation. 

The curious interest in silver, it is to be noted, began 
at a suggestive time. It throws some light on the mo- 
tives for the advocacy of free coinage. In 1873, when 
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the Sliver dollar was dropped from the list of authorized 
coins, the intrinsic value of the silver dollar was more 
than lOO cents in gold. Gold was the cheaper medium 
of payments; and that was the real reason why no one 
cared anything about demonetization of silver in 1873, 
and why no one made any opposition whatever to it. It 
was not until after the extraordinary and phenomenal 
panic in the silver market, which occurred in 1876, when 
within a few months silver fell 25 per cent, that the first 
peep was heard for the use of silver. [See Chart XII.] 
Only after the silver dollar in 1876 came to be worth 89.22 
cents in gold did a ravenous hunger for silver coinage 
disclose itself. Only after silver became the cheaper met- 
al was the clamor for its use heard. That is a disgrace- 
ful commentary on the honor of American legislatures; 
but that is the truth. The proposition to go back to 
the obsolete ratio of 16 to i (established in 1834) has a 
charm, because the silver dollar of 371^ grains has a far 
less purchasing power than it formerly had. That can 
be seen by our tables of prices. The clamor is not for 
silver merely as silver, but for silver worth only 50 cents 
of the gold dollar. There is no desire for a silver dollar 
containing enough grains of silver to make it equal in 
value with gold at the present market ratio of 32 to i. 
That is the real test of the silver campaign. That shows 
its true purpose. It is not a love for silver itself as a 
dear and much abused metal, but simply for repudiation 
as such, expressed in a 51-cent dollar. 

But if the belief is that increasing the quantity of 
money increases prices, it should be understood that 
this will not be true, if the money is all good and sound. 
It is only by increasing the quantity of that kind of money 
which is capable of depreciation that prices will rise. 
This, however, is the policy of tampering with the stand- 
ard in order to lower the burden of payments. Of the 
folly of that we know abundantly. 

As we have seen, changing the counters does not 
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change the goods to be counted. Goods will be pro- 
duced and exchanged quite as well on a low as on a 
high level of prices; quite as well on a high as on a low 
level of prices— once this level has been reached. The 
danger and loss resides only in the change from one level 
to the other. Once prices and obligations have adjusted 
themselves to one level, then all goes on well. The dis- 
turbance which is productive of chaos is the one arising 
from sudden movements from one standard to another. 
This it is which produces speculation and disorder in 
prices and which disarranges the relations between debt- 
ors and creditors. If existing obligations are expressed 
in the gold standard, and then a sudden change be made 
by free coinage of silver at i6 to I, that would cut all 
prices and debt-paying by one-half. The difficulty and 
wrong is not in having high or in having low prices, but 
in going from one to the other. 

No one can for a moment believe that any number of 
Americans seriously intend to repudiate their indebted- 
ness with conscious purpose. They would not willingly do 
a wrong. All that it is necessary to do is to point out 
to the fair-minded where the wrong is, and it is certain 
to be avoided in the end. The very foundation of our 
institutions — ^that which makes us all proud of our 
country — is the right of all to equal justice before the 
law. If it comes about that there is one law for the 
rich and another law for the poor, then our institutions 
are surely degenerating. Every attempt should be made 
that can by any possibility be urged to secure only one, 
and that an invariable, rule of justice to all, irrespective 
of rank and riches. If any measure be proposed to de- 
fraud debtors and that be successfully enacted, then that 
will only pave the way to measures of an opposite char- 
acter. The inevitable consequence will be enactments to 
defraud creditors. It is no more right to defraud debtors 
than to defraud creditors. Both are abhorrent to every 
honest man and to all rules of justice. The only right 
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policy, and the only one which in the end will be sanc- 
tioned by the sober conscience of the land, is that no 
deviation from justice be made either for debtor or cred- 



IT IS NO MORE RIGHT TO DEFRAUD DEBTORS THAN 
TO DEFRAUD CREDITORS. 

itor. That is the simplest commonplace of our consti- 
tutional existence. 

And the same thing holds true of legislation about 
money. If we cannot be sure that the poor and the 
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debtor can be protected, then there is no security whatever 
that the creditor can be protected. It is in the interest 
of both to calmly study what will insure justice. If we 
make it possible for laws to be enacted to relieve debtors 
of their burdens, then we open the gates for laws to give 
creditors more than their share. Both are equally wrong, 
and both must be prevented. If we cannot have a stable 
standard of prices for the laboring man, then there can 
be none for the bondholder. That is the reason why 
the workingman does not like to see the free coinage of 
silver. He, above all others, needs a stable standard of 
prices. Why? Because if any measures at all, of any 
kind, be attempted, to change the standard with the 
avowed purpose of modifying the relations of debtors 
and creditors, then which side is likely to get the advan- 
tage? Will it be the poor, who have no influence and little 
money to spend on the lobby? By no means. The rich 
who can buy the legislatures, who can maintain a lobby, 
they are the ones to profit most in any contest at getting 
favorable legislation. Surely, then, it is the last thing in 
the world that the poor wish, to have a situation created 
in which legislation of a special kind is urged because it 
benefits one side. 

This is the danger in legislation for free coinage of 
silver. To try to get laws to scale indebtedness one-half 
will be sure to react on the promoters. That has always 
been the case. But the free silver advocates say that the 
act of 1873 took away the "poor man's money." There is 
absolutely no truth in this. It is a falsehood wholly un- 
substantiated by a fragment of evidence. The truth is 
this: In 1873, and for thirty of forty years before, the 
silver dollar was not in circulation. It was worth more 
than 100 cents in gold. It was the "rich man's money," 
if anything. In 1873 we adopted the cheaper dollar, gold, 
as our sole unit. Gold had been the only money of ac- 
count, the one in which prices had been expressed and 
obJig^ations entered into, from soon after 1834 down tQ 
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December 31, 1861 (when our paper money period be- 
gan), and from January i, 1879 (when the paper money 
period ended), to the present hour. All coin contracts 
since 1834 have been made on a gold basis. That is an 
indisputable fact. The act of 1873 did not change in any 
way whatever the value of the standard. If all contracts, 
mortgages and bonds have been based on gold (except in 
the paper period) since 1834, where in the name of heaven 
is the justice of proposing a change to a lower standard? 
We have adjusted ourselves to the gold standard. Prices 
have been expressed in gold since 1879. Why cheat, why 
disturb, why ignore the rights of all citizens to justice 
and to have a standard kept stable for both the poor 
and the rich? If the standard for the rich is not kept 
stable, it certainly would not be stable for the poor. And 
when the fluctuations come, the struggle will inevitably 
go against the poor. The rich will know how to take 
care of themselves. So it is well to create a situation 
in which it is the interest of both the rich and the poor 
to maintain a standard as stable as it is possible, and cease 
to tamper with it by talking of a depreciated silver one. 

The advocates of free coinage of silver hold that the 
prices of wheat and other goods have fallen since 1873 
because the quantity of money has been abridged by the 
"demonetization" of silver. But it has shown that there 
is more silver in circulation to-day than in' 1873; so that 
argument does not bear examination. And, then, the 
friends of silver say that prices in general have shrunk 
since 1873 ^^ comparison with gold, because gold is 
scarce and has appreciated ; and that property is being 
eaten up by indebtedness, to pay off which a man must 
produce more goods in proportion as prices have fallen. 
In another chapter (XIII) I shall discuss this question, 
and show that the fall of prices, whatever it has been since 
1873 cannot be traced to any scarcity of gold. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FARMER AND WORKINGMAN. 

"Coin" has set to work (p. io8) to show that wheat 
and cotton have fallen together with silver since 1872. 
The inference is that, as measured in gold, farm products 
and silver have been together left behind by gold, which 
has gone up in value relatively to all other articles. This 
is wholly untrue. It will be shown in Chapter XIII that 
the shrinkage of prices has not been due to the scarcity 
and appreciation of gold. And here it will be seen at 
once that, if gold is regarded as the common cause of 
low prices, it should have produced the same effect on 
com, oats and mess pork that it did on wheat. If only 
wheat fell in price, while corn, oats and mess pork did 
not fall in price at all, then is it just to say that gold was 
the cause of the fall in wheat, and not the cause of the 
high prices of corn, oats and mess pork? In short, it is 
clear, in such a case, that the price of wheat was affected 
by special causes. To suppose that gold, because of 
"demonetization" of silver in 1873, is insufficient for the 
needs of trade and that prices have fallen since 1873 on 
that account is wholly erroneous.^ 

In order to give all readers the material for making 
an independent judgment the facts regarding the prices 
of the main agricultural products are presented here.* 

* See an extended argument on this question by tlie writer in 
"Gold and Prices Since 1873," published by University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 

* These are taken from a trustworthy publication by Mr. 
Robert Moore, "Farm Products, Wages and Silver: a Statement 
of Facts." Presented to the Commercial clul? of St. I/)uis, 
April 20, 1895. St, Jx)uis, Mo., 1895, 
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Absolute and Relative Prices in Gold of Wheats CottoUt 



Years. 



Cts. per 
Bushel. 



1871 ; 112.0 

1872 i 108.5 

1873 99 4 

1874 85.6 

1875 87.2 

1876 92.3 

1877 ' 102.5 

1878 77.2 

1879 110.8 

1880 ; 95.1 

1881 119.3 

1882 88.4 

1883 91.0 

1884 I 65.0 

1886 1 77.0 

1886 68.7 

1887 1 68.1 

1888 ' 87.3 

1889 i 69.8 

1890 83.8 

1891 1 83.9 

1898 62.4 

1893 ; 53.9 

1894 1 49.1 



Per Cts. per 
Cent. Pound. 



112.8 
109.1 
100.0 
86.1 
87.7 
92.9 
108.1 
77.7 
111.5 
95.7 
120.0 
88.9 
91.5 
65.4 
77.5 
69.1 
68.5 
87.8 
70.2 
84.3 
84.4 
62 8 
54.2 
49.4 



15.09 
19.42 
17.40 
16.33 
13.48 
11.62 
11.19 
11.15 
10.84 
11.51 
12.03 
11.56 
11.88 
10.88 
10.45 
9.28 
10.21 
10.03 
10.65 
11.07 
8.60 
7.71 
8.56 
6.94 



Per 
Cent. 



86.7 
118.1 
100.0 
93.8 
77.5 
66.8 
64.3 
64.1 
62.3 
66.1 
69.1 
66.4 
68.3 
62.5 
60.1 
53.3 
58.7 
57.6 
61.2 
63.6 
49.4 
44.3 
49.2 
39.9 



Cts. per ! Per 
Bushel. Cent. 



42.9 
34 8 
41.5 
58.9 
36.6 
33.1 
33.9 
31.6 
37.5 



48.5 
42.0 
36.0 
33.0 
36.6 
41.4 
34.1 
28.3 
50.6 
40.6 
39.4 
36.6 
45.7 



103.4. 
88.9 
100.0 
142.0 
88.2 
79.8 
81.7 
76.1 
90.4 
95.4 
135.2 
116.9 
101.2 
86.7 
79.5 
88.2 
99.8 
82.2 
08.2 
121.9 
97.8 
84.9 
88.0 
110.1 



lAlI prices, except those of wages, are from the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1894, pages 284, 285, 408, 410. Those of Wheat, Corn and Oats, 
are farm prices; those of Cotton and Mess Pork are prices of the New York 
Cotton and Produce Exchanges. 

> Prices prior to 1879, when the Resumption Act took effect, are reduced to 
their equivalent in gold. In the columns marked "Per Cent.*' all prices are 
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Com, Oats, Mess Pork, Wages and Silver from 1871 to 1894^ 



0AT8. 


ME88 PORK. 


WAGES. 


SILVER. 


Oold 


















Value 
of 


















Years. 


Cts. pr. 


Per 


Dollars 


Per 


Per 


Dollars 


Per 


Paper 
Dollar. 




Bushel 


Cent. 


Per Bbl. 


Cent. 


Cent. 


PerOz. 


Cent. 




35.7 


110.5 


14 65 


103.6 


99.7 


1.326 


102.1 


89.0 


1871 


29.4 


91.0 


11.91 


84.2 


102.6 


1.322 


101.9 


87.5 


1872 


32.3 


100.0 


14.14 


100.0 


100.0 


1.298 


100.0 


86.4 


1873 


47.3 


146.4 


17.44 


121.2 


97.8 


1.278 


98.5 


91.0 


1874 


31.8 


98.5 


18.42 


130.3 


94.9 


1.246 


96.0 


87.2 


1875 


31.4 


97.2 


17 57 


123.8 


91.2 


1.156 


89.1 


89.5 


1876 


27.6 


85.4 


13.98 


98.9 


92.0 


1.201 


92.5 


94.7 


1877 


24.4 


75.5 


9.71 


68.7 


94.7 


1.162 


88.7 


99.4 


1878 


33.1 


102.5 


9.88 


69.9 


94.3 


1.123 


86.5 


100. 


1879 


36.0 


111.5 


13.23 


93.6 


95.4 


1.145 


88.2 


100. 


1880 


46.4 


143.7 


16.94 


119.8 


98.8 


1.188 


87.7 


100. 


1881 


37.5 


116.1 


19.79 


140.0 


101.1 


1.136 


87.6 


100. 


1882 


32.7 


101.2 


16.59 


117.3 


103.0 


1.110 


85.6 


100. 


1883 


28.0 


86.7 


16.48 


116.5 


103.0 


1.113 


86.7 


100. 


1884 


29.0 


89.8 


11.58 


81.9 


101.6 


1.066 


82.0 


100. 


1885 


29 8 


92.3 


10.63 


75.2 


101.7 


.995 


76.7 


100. 


1886 


30.4 


94.1 


15.00 


106.1 


103.6 


.978 


78.3 


100. 


1887 


33.3 


103.1 


15.10 


106.8 


104.8 


.989 


72.3 


100. 


1888 


22.9 


70.9 


12.58 


89.0 


105.7 


.935 


72.0 


100. 


1889 


42.4 


131.3 


12.13 


85.8 


107.1 


1.046 


80.6 


100. 


1890 


31.5 


97 5 


11.38 


80.5 


106.3 


.968 


76.1 


100. 


1891 


31.7 


98.1 


11.52 


81.5 




.871 


67.1 


100. 


1892 


29.4 


91.0 


18.35 


129.8 




.780 


60.1 


100. 


1893 


32.4 


100.3 


14.13 


99.9 




.687 


49.1 


100. 


1894 



figured as percentages of the price In 1873, which is taken as par, or 100. These 
percentage values are plotted on the diagrams. 

The figures in the column of wages are from the Bepw't of the United States 
Senate Committee on Finance, March 3, 1893, part i, p. 14. They are the simple 
average of 543 distinct series of quotations in twenty-one general classes of 
industry, the prices of 1873 being, for purposes of comparison, taken as the 
standard or par value. 
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On the basis of these figures the two accompanying 
charts have been constructed. Chart IV shows the 
movement of wheat, cotton and silver, which is the ma- 
terial with which "Coin" appealed to the favor of the 
farmer (p. io8). Both wheat and cotton have fallen in 

CHART IV. 

Prices of Wheat, Cotton, Wages and Silver. 
(Prices for 1873—100.) 




A A Silver. 
•B B Waaes 
C C Wheat. 
D D Cotton. 



price, but for reasons wholly independent of silver. The 
line, C C, representing the fluctuations of wheat, does not 
move parallel to the line, A A, representing the price of 
silver. The changes in the price of wheat move up and 
ddwtiv wholly unrelated to the steady dowwward sloJ)e of 
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silver prices. There could not have been any common 
cause at the bottom of two such different movements of 
price. And the same thing can be said of cotton. 
But, if the alleged scarcity of gold has been the cause 

CHART V. 

Prices of Corn, Oats, Mess Pork and Silver. 
(Prices for 1873—100.) 



A A Silver. 
E E Com. 
F F Oats. 
G G Pork. 



of the fall in wheat and silver and cotton, why lias it not 
produced a corresponding fall in wages? The line, BB, 
showing the average rates of wages from 1870 to 1891, 
indicates a rise of at least 8 per cent above the rate in 1873, 
and the rate in 1873 was 10 per cent more than the rate 
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in 1870. Surely the cause of a rise of wages and a fall 
in the prices of wheat and cotton cannot be the same. 
And it has not anything to do with the "demonetization" 
of silver. The reasons for the fall in price of wheat and 
cotton are special and peculiar to those articles; there 
is no reason whatever for connecting their fall with silver. 

That wheat and cotton have been affected by special 
influences not touching other farm products becomes evi- 
dent at once when we examine Chart V, showing the 
movement of the prices of corn, oats, mess pork and sil- 
ver. As compared with gold, silver has fallen from 100 in 
1873 to 50 in 1894. As compared with the gold line, EE, 
representing the price of corn, shows a rise of 10 per 
cent in 1894 above its level in 1873. And the same is 
true of oats, while mess pork stands in 1894 at the sam^ 
level as in 1873. So, here are three important products of 
agriculture, the prices of which have not fallen since 1873; 
in fact, two of them have risen. Shall we absurdly argue 
that the scarcity of gold was the cause of the fall in price 
of wheat? If so, if it has so governed prices, then it 
must also have been the cause of the rise in price of corn 
and oats. Of course, such reasoning is nonsense. The 
scarcity of gold and the ^'demonetization" of silver in 
1873 h^id nothing to do either with the fall of wheat or 
rise of com and oats. And writers like "Coin" who try 
to convince the farmer that it is are merely using clap- 
trap. 

The cause of the fall in the price of wheat of late years 
is the increase in the world's production of wheat be- 
yond the demand:^ 

WORLD'S WHEAT PRODUCTION. 

Bushels. 

1889 2,137.000,000 

1890 2,304,000.000 

1891 2.425,000,000 

1892 2,438.000.000 

1893 2,521.000.000 

1894 2,566.000.000 

^ This table was prepared by Mr. Albert C. Stevens, editor of 
Bradstreet's. 
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Since 1889 there has been a steady increase in the 
supply until the excess over 1889 is, in 1894, 429,000,000 
bushels. For a time this increase was not anticipated, 
and prices advanced for a period into 1890; and, by 1891, 
the cumulative influence of the increasing production be- 
gan to be realized, and the price has since been going 
down steadily. Coincidently with this went the increased 
wheat production of the United States. In 1892 our 
wheat crop was the largest ever produced, or 611,780,000 
bushels; and this was followed by the next largest, 515,- 
949,000 bushels, in 1893. No such crops had been known 
since 1885, and were not as large even in that year. 

The competition of Russia, India, Australia and Argen- 
tina with American wheat in Europe, when the product 
from all these countries increased in only six years by 
429,000,000 bushels, is a wholly sufficient explanation of 
the special fall in the price of wheat. Silver had nothing 
whatever to do with it. In India, as silver fell, prices in 
general rose; but wheat was sent more cheaply to Liv- 
erpool than before by reason of cheapened methods of 
transportation both on sea and inland.^ 

And how clearly silver, or the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium, has had nothing whatever to do with the 
recent rise in the price of wheat (1895) must be known 
to everyone; for nothing has happened to our circula- 
tion, and yet wheat has risen in price. The actual num- 
ber of legal tender notes or coins lying in vaults or draw- 
ers or waiting for use cannot affect production of goods. 
They do not bring rain and insure a wheat crop; they 
do not prevent the frost which blackens the young grain ; 
they do not govern the coming of the Hessian fly, which 
destroys the farmer's toil. How long will it be before 
we can distinguish between two different ideas, produc- 

^For a full and convincing account of this progress see 
EHstatter's "Indian Silver Currency." Translated from the 
German by J. Laurence Laughlin, Uni^wrsity of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1895. 
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tion of goods and exchange of goods? Money does not 
produce goods. The values of goods may change inde- 
pendently of money. Anybody with a thimbleful of 
brains knows that the price of wheat has recently gone 
up from 55 or 60 cents to about 80 cents per bushel for 
reasons affecting the production of wheat itself, not be- 
cause there has been any new supply of money which 
has suddenly lubricated the exchange of goods. It is 
high time to insist on refusing the name of sense to any 
talk which overlooks the distinction between production 
and exchange. If a man has products he can exchange 
them for what he needs easily enough. The main thing 
is to get the products into existence. 

An additional volume of circulation will not give the 
farmer credit who has none now; it will not make an 
honest man out of a deceiver; if it raises the prices of his 
products it raises the prices of what he buys equally; if 
his soil is poor, if his land is in a region forsaken by 
rain, it will not give virtue to the soil nor bring rain to his 
suffering crops. And yet sensible people are constantly 
talking in the most absurd and illogical way, as if increas- 
ing the volume of circulation would make crops and 
riches. , It is a hallucination; a vagary of the kind that 
looks for sudden wealth to drop out of the sky. 

The special reasons affecting the price of cotton are 
equally unmistakable. Silver had no more to do with 
the fall of the price of cotton than it had to do with the 
fall of Icarus when the wax on his wings gave out. From 
1876 to 1878 cotton sold at about 1 1 cents per pound ; and 
in 1890 it sold at about the same price. It is only in the 
last four years, 1891-1894, that exceptionally low prices 
have prevailed. The explanation of these low prices is 
to be found in the fact that consumption has not kept 
pace with the steadily increasing production of cotton 
in the United States. The crop of to-day is about treble 
that of 1872. Still, up to 1890 increasing consumption 
kept up fairly well with the increasing production. The 
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depression of trade in 1890, following the Baring failure, 
reduced the consumption of cotton; but just at this time 
came two of the largest crops of cotton ever produced. 
At the very time when the demand fell off the supply of 
cotton enormously increased. In 1891 the cotton crop 
rose to 8,652,597 bales, followed in 1892 by a still larger 
crop of 9,035,379 bales. Cotton fell in price from 12J 
cents in May, 1890, to 6f cents in March, 1892.^ The low 
prices led to a reduction of the acreage planted in cotton, 
and in 1893 the crop fell to 6,700,365 bales. Thereupon 
prices improved slightly. But the prospect of a crop 
of 9,375,000 bales in 1895 beyond the demands for con- 
sumption is what is now depressing the price. Just so 
soon as the coming recovery from the crisis of 1893 al- 
lows a readjustment of consumption to supply, the price 
of cotton will rise to a point at which the production of 
cotton will again be profitable. And then, if not before, it 
will be seen how absurd it has been to connect the price 
of cotton with the "demonetization" of silver, or any such 
thing. It is arrant demagogism to try to make cotton- 
growers believe that free coinage of silver can in any way 
restore the price of cotton, when its fall is due to excessive 
crops. This may be seen in the following table :- 

Annual Crop of 

Year. Cotton in Bales. 

1872 2.974,351 

1873 3,930.508 

1874 4.170,388 

1875 3.827.845 

1876 4,632.313 

1877 4.474,069 

1878 4,773.865 

1879 5,074.155 

1880 5.761.252 

1881 6.605,750 

1882 5,456,048 

1883 6,949.756 

1884 5,713,200 

1885 5.706,165 

* S. T. Hubbard, Jr., Banker's Magazine. May. 1895. 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1894, p. 267. 
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Annual Crop of 
Year. Cotton in Bales. 

1886 6,575,691 

1887 6.505,087 

1888 7,046,833 

1889 6,938,290 

1890 7,311,322 

1891 8,652,597 

1892 9,035,379 

1893 6,700,365 

1894 7,549,817 

But even though wheat has fallen in price, yet it will 
buy as much and even more than ever. A less number 
of bushels of wheat would buy the agricultural implements 
of the farmer in 1889 than in 1873, because there had 
been such a marked reduction in the cost of manufac- 
turing these implements. Foreign competition may have 
reduced the Liverpool prioe of wheat, but the implements 
to be bought by the farmer have fallen still more. This 
is so important a point that it should be reiterated and 
repeated; for it has been taken for granted that the fall 
in the price of wheat means an absolute loss to the farmer, 
when, in fact, other things have fallen as well, and in 
greater proportion. . Examine, then, the number of bush- 
els of wheat required to buy the following implements of 
general use on a farm in 1873 and in 1889 : 

Bu wheat, Bu corn, Bu oats. 

Implements-— 1873. 1889. 1873. 1889. 1873. 1889. 

One-horse steel plow 
(wood beam) 6.4 3.8 19.1 8.5 27.0 11.5 

One-horse iron plow 
(wood beam) 4.9 2.7 14.7 6.2 20.8 8.3 

Two-horse side hill, 
or reversible plow. 17.6 13.7 52.9 31.2 75.0 41.7 

One potato digger... 19.6 10.2 58.8 23.4 83.3 31.2 

Old-fashioned tooth 
harrow 14.7 8.9 44.1 20.3 62.5 27.0 

One-horse cultivator 6.8 4.7 20.5 10.9 29.1 14.5 

One-horse mower... 83.3 61.6 250.0 140.6 354.1 187.5 

Com. iron garden 
rake (10 tooth 
steel) doz 11.7 5.1 35.2 11.7 50.0 15.6 

One - horse horse- 
power 44.1 34.2 132.3 78.1 187.5 104.1 
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Bu wheat, Bu corn, Bu oats, 

Implements— 1873. 1889. 1873. 1889. 1873. 1889. 



Ck)rn-sheller (1 hole) 11.2 


8.2 


33*8 


18*7 


47.9 


25*. 


Common hoes (cast- 












steel socket) pr. dz. 6.3 


4.7 


19.1 


10.9 


27.0 


14.5 


Common rakes 












(wood) per doz 2.9 


2.4 


8.8 


6.2 


12.5 


8.3 


Scythes (Ames' 












grass) per doz 15.7 


10.2 


47.0 


23.4 


66.6 


31.2 


Scythe snaths (pat- 












ent) per doz 10.8 


6.1 


32.3 


14.0 


45.8 


18.7 


Shovel (Ames) doz.. 17.6 


13.0 


52.9 


29.6 


75.0 


39.5 


Spades (Ames) doz.. 18.1 


13.7 


54.4 


31.2. 


27.0 


46.6 



Total .^ 569.4 388.1 1,645.1 886.7 2,048.2 1,187.7 

The figures indicate the number of bushels it took in 
1873 and 1889, respectively, to buy the implement oppo- 
site to which they are placed. For instance, while it was 
necessary for a farmer to sell 83.3 bushels of wheat in 1873 
to buy a one-horse mower, it required only 61.6 bushels 
in 1889 to purchase the same implement. That is, 
although wheat fell in price, mowers fell still more, 
because of the cheapening in cost of manufacture. 
Notice the final lesson as concerns wheat alone, even 
though it has fallen in price from 99.4 cents in 1873 
to 69.8 cents in 1889. ^^ 1873 ^^1 those seventeen kinds 
of implements would require 569.4 bushels of wheat to 
buy them, and after "the crime of 1873" it took only 388.1 
bushels to buy the same articles. If there were any sense 
at all in this talk about "demonetization" in 1873, we 
might beg for more of it for the farmer. 

But when the comparison is made between implements 
and corn, or oats, the gain of the farmer is something 
quite surprising since 1873. In 1873 ^ binder could be 
bought for no less than 769.2 bushels of corn and in 1889 
for only 421.8. The difference is amazing. Corn has not 
lallen at all in comparison with gold, but the articles 
bought by the farmer have. All those implements re- 
quired in 1873 no less than 1,645.1 bushels of corn to 
buy them, w^hile in 1889 tliey could be bought for only 
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886.7, or about one-half. And the same thing is true 
of oats in nearly the same degree. 

How, then, has the fall in silver injured the farmer? 
The price of wheat has fallen independently of the amount 
of money in use in this country and the other products 
of the farm command far more than in 1873. 

There is now an opportunity to examine more fully the 
possible gain or loss to the receiver of wages from the 
proposed free coinage of silver. It is, however, already 
clear that the laborer receives more wages now than in 

1873. 

The withdrawal of permission to coin silver dollar 
pieces in 1873 one would not think could stop all produc- 
tion. As money is a means of exchanging goods al- 
ready produced, it is hard to realize how a matter of ex- 
change can affect all production. But "Coin" has made 
the discovery! He says the act of 1873 was "a crime be- 
cause it has made thousands of paupers. ^ ^ * \ 
crime, because it has brought tears to strong men's eyes, 
and hunger and pinching want to widows and orphans. 
A crime, because it is destroying the honest yeomanry 
of the land, the bulwark of the nation" (p. 1 12). In short, 
the laboring class are ground down by the act of 1873, 
according to "Coin." Again, let us confront "Coin's" 
statements with the facts, and it can be seen once more 
how utterly untrustworthy he is. 

The Senate Report of 1891 on "Wholesale Prices and 
Wages" (vol. I., p. 177) says: "Wages reached a high 
point in the years 1 871 -1872. After 1873 there was a 
marked falling oflf. The ground then lost was gradually 
regained until to-day wages are at about the same point 
as they were in 1871-1872." "Coin" must have overlooked 
this point. But he was probably too much engaged in 
arranging for his triumphal procession to his hotel to 
look up the facts correctly. So it will be well to get this 
matter perfectly clear before the public. Taking 100 as 
the basis in i860, the Senate Report (vol. I., p. 180) gives 
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the wages, reduced to gold, relatively to loo in the years 
from 1840 to'iSgi, using two different methods: 

Average 
Simple according to 
average, importance. 

1860 100.0 100.0 

1861 100.8 100.7 

1862 100.4 101.2 

1863 76.2 81.9 

1864 80.8 86.2 

1865 66.2 68.7 

1866 108.8 111.1 

1867 117.1 121.8 

1868 114.9 119.1 

1869 119.5 123.5 

1870 133.7 136.9 

1871 147.8 150.3 

1872 152.2 153.2 

1873 148.3 ■ 147.4 

1874 145.0 145.9 

1875 140.8 140.4 

1876 135.2 134.2 

1877 136.4 135.4 

1878 140.5 139.0 

1879 139.9 139.4 

1880 141.5 143.0 

1881 i . . . 146.5 150.7 

1882 149.9 152.9 

1883 152.7 159.2 

1884 152.7 155.1 ' 

1885 150.7 155.9 

1886 150.9 155.8 

1887 153.7 156.6 

1888 155.4 157.9 

1889 156.7 162.9 

1890 158.9 168.2 

1891 160.7 168.6 

The fact that this table goes back to i860 allows us to 
call attention to the verification of an economic truth, 
that in times of paper inflation wages do not go up as 
rapidly as the paper depreciates. Hence the gold value 
of wages in the years 1863-1865 fell in a striking way. 
And if laborers are ever approached by men who advo- 
cate more money as a benefit to them, let them appeal to 
the period of too much money in the paper issues of the 
civil war as resulting in a reduction of their wages. The 
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reason of it is plain enough ; a rate of wages gets custom- 
ary, when expressed in dollars, as, for instance, $2 a day, 
without regard to what can be bought by the $2. Then, 
if the money gets cheaper and prices go up, it is a long 
time before the laborer can convince his employer that he 
should raise his wages. Prices of the goods go up 
quickly enough, while his wages lag behind. And just 
here is the reason the laborer does npt care to see free 
coinage of silver; because by free coinage the prices 
of the laborer's goods would go up to double what they 
are now. The laborer, however, is satisfied with the 
present situation, because he has been gaining. He has 
no interest in seeing prices go up. And yet "Coin" is 
constantly lamenting that prices have fallen since 1873. 
Does he think it a crime if workingmen can thereby buy 
more than in 1873? Why does he lament at something 
which is of decided advantage to the laborer? 

In brief, as compared with gold, a laborer could com- 
mand in wages more in 1891 than in 1873; for every 
$148.3 he got in 1873 he gets $160.7 in 1891. The 
laborer is mainly concerned with how much his wages 
will buy. In 1891 he gets more gold for his day's work 
than in 1873, but of still more importance to him is the 
fact that each dollar of his increased wages buys more 
food and comforts. So far as goods have fallen while 
wages have risen, he gains doubly. The Senate Report 
(vol. I., p. 99) gives some exact and valuable figures on 
this point: 

Clothes and Fuel and Metals and 

Years. Food. clothing, lighting, implements. 

I860 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1873 115.2 121.5 119.4 115.2 

1879 97.6 91.1 95.3 88.4 

1891 103.9 81.1 91.0 74.9 

Lumber and House 

house-building Drugs and furnishing Miscel- All 

materials, chemicals, goods. laneous. articles. 

I860.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1873. :.. 152.5 . 125.6 96.8 117.5 122.0 

1879.... 115.1 .. . U0..9 . . 68.6 102.1 , . • -96,6 

1S91.... 122.3 56.3 70.1 95.1 92^2 
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Food fell nearly lo per cent since 1873; clothing 32.2 
per cent; fuel 23.7 per cent; metals 35 per cent; lumber 
nearly 20 per cent; drugs 31 per cent; housefurnishing 
goods 2y per cent, and miscellaneous articles 10 per cent. 
This indicates the gain to the laborer, but not the whole 
gain; for not only have all the goods he buys fallen in 
these percentages, but his money wages have risen since 
1873 by 8 per cent. The free silver advocates have noth- 
ing to offer the workingman. 

On the contrary, the panic of 1893, which threw so 
many persons out of employment these past two years, 
and from which we are just recovering, was caused by 
the silver legislation that threatened to bring us to the 
single silver standard. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The facts as to the supply of gold and silver are not 
easily collected, and should be here furnished in brief 
form for use by any reader. The complete tables of pro- 
duction of gold and silver, and their relative values, are 
given in the appendix. From these tables I have pre- 
pared the general results for ready use, and these results 
are presented in graphic form in charts. 

"Coin" makes a great point (p. lOo) that the $3,900,- 
000,000 of gold in the world is too small for the needs 
of exchange. There are two errors in this: (i) that it 
is not the correct figure for the total gold supply; and (2) 
it is not true that under a gold or silver standard goods 
are always, or even mainly, exchanged by actual gold 
or silver. This second point has been fully explained 
in chapter VII., but here it may be well to discuss briefly, 
but carefully, the quantity of gold in existence. 

The value of gold is mainly dependent, as we all know, 
on the demand for it and the supply of it. The cost of 
production, at the time being, has no immediate influ- 
ence on its value, because, owing to its durability, all 
that has ever been produced still remains in existence, 
unless lost by abrasion or accidents such as shipwreck. 
Hence the annual supply is small as compared with the 
total stock, and a change in the annual supply has little 
influence in changing the total stock, except after the 
lapse of many years. This might be simply illustrated 
by pointing out that when a barrel of water is added to 
or subtracted from Lake Michigan, the surface of the 
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Produced in 

357 years 

1493-1860 
$3,314,663,000 
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VALUE OF SILVER 

Produced in 

357 years 
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$7,368,455,000 



VALUE OF SILVER 


Produced In 


43 


years 


1861 


-1893 


$3.38 


.027,700 
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lake is not perceptibly raised or lowered. Hence, in 
talking about the supply of gold we are concerned with 
the total supply in existence, and very little with the an- 
nual supply at the moment. AsJ regards wheat, for exam- 
ple, it will be seen at once how different it is. For 
wheat, the annual production has almost everything to 
do with its value, because the annual crop, barring the 
amount carried over from last year, is the source of the 
total supply. For wheat, the total supply is practically 
the recent product; for gold, the total supply is the whole 
of it produced since the world began. The value of 
gold, therefere, is regulated by the existing demand for 
it, as compared with the total amount of gold accumu- 
lated in all past years. 

Taking the figures of Dr. Soetbeer and the Director 
of the Mint, the authoritative facts as to the production 
of gold and silver are as follows: 

Gold. Silver. 

1493-1850 $3,314,553,000 $ 7,378,450,000 

1851-1893 5,484,473,750 3,381,027,700 

Total $8,799,026,750 $10,759,477,700 

Or, expressing the products, not by values, but by 
weights, the following is the result in kilograms : 

Gold. Silver. 

1493-1850 4,752,070 149,826,750 

1851-1893 7,883,602 89,755,395 

If, of the amount of gold produced up to 1850, we 
assume, on a conservative estimate, that $2,000,000,000 
was in stock in the civilized world in 1850, and add that 
to the unquestioned product since 1850, there is to be reck- 
oned with, as the total existing supply, about $7,500,- 
000,000. "Coin's" figure is thus very far from correct, 
because he probably took only the figures of circulation. 
To take the sums of gold in actual circulation, as given 
in the reports of the Director of the Mint, as the total 
existing supply in the world is inaccurate. The gold cir- 
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culation is only that part of the whole gold product which 
has been drawn off for use as money. 

To show how essential it is to reason on the total 
quantity of gold, rather than on the annual supply, I 
have introduced Chart \'I, showing the total product 
since 1850. The whole area covered by the yellow color 
from 1850 to 1893 represents the amount of gold to be 
reckoned with in this recent period. A large annual 
product for forty-four years makes a prodigious quan- 
tity, when we understand that all that is produced in 
the past is imperishable, and is rolled up in the present 
supply. In view of this the scarcity of gold is impossi- 
ble. Indeed, no such supply of gold has ever been 
added to the world's stock, in all past history, as has 
come into existence since 1850. And at this very mo- 
ment it is becoming greater than ever. In the year 1894 
the production of gold was larger than it has ever been 
since the world began. The largest annual production 
of gold at the height of the Australian and Californian 
discoveries was about $153,000,000; but in 1894 the pro- 
duction of gold had risen to the phenomenal amount of 
$181,510,100, due to the large yield of the new African 
gold mines. And in 1894 the annual yield of silver was 
only $105,348,135. Gold is the metal now being pro- 
duced in the greatest abundance. 

As compared with gold, the total production of silver 
since 1850 has been small. That is, apparently small, 
solely because the gold production has been so phenome- 
nally great. To understand this fully examine Chart 
VII, showing by gray color the total amount of silver 
produced since 1850. It will be noticed that not until 
late years has the silver product at all compared with 
that of gold. Indeed, if anyone fears that "there is not 
going to be money enough,'' let him study these facts of 
gold production since 1850. If matters were going all 
right before 1850 (when we had the privileges of free 
coinage and plenty of money), what must be the glory 
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of the present time after this deluge of about $5,500,000,- 
000 of gold since 1850. 

How does "Coin" treat this extraordinary production 
of gold? Absurdly enough, he uses it to show how small 
the product of silver is. By comparing the silver product 
with this enormous product of gold he attempts to give 
the impression that even silver is less plentiful. That is 
. pettifogging of the most transparent kind. He says (p. 
18): "The report of the director of the mint shows that 
since 1850 the world has produced less silver than gold, 
while during the first fifty years of the century the world 
produced 78 per cent more silver than gold. Instead 
of becoming more plentiful it is less plentiful." The 
logic is childish. By comparing B, who is 6 feet high, 
with A, who is 5 feet, he then compares B with a giant 
of the same name as A, and says that B is growing small. 

"Coin" has made it a cardinal issue in his book that 
prices have fallen because metallic money is scarce. But 
it has been shown, without a shadow of doubt, that there 
is more gold and silver legal tender coin in use now 
than in 1873. This talk about "demonetization" of silver 
is a humbug. There was in 1873 a cessation of coinage 
of silver by Germany, but $110,000,000 of its old thalers 
still remain legal tender. The use of silver as money 
was not given up. And the same is true of France and 
the Latin Union. In the United States the dropping of 
the silver dollar from the list of unlimited legal tender 
coins in 1873 was not even cessation of coinage (as in 
Germany and France), because no silver dollars were 
being used, or had been used, for many decades. So 
that the actual silver used as money is greater in amount 
to-day than in 1873, and in addition to this far more gold 
has been added to the circulation. 

But "Coin" tries to give the impression that gold and 
silver are scarce. He said (p. 54): "Our commodity or 
redemption money, up to 1873, w^s both silver and gold. 
* * * Since 1873 o^^ redemption money has been 
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gold. The demonetization of silver destroyed one- 
half of the redemption money in the United States." 
This is absurdly innocent of the facts. It has been clear- 
ly proved in these columns that to 1834 we had only sil- 
ver in use, and that after 1834 we had only gold, while 
silver had disappeared from circulation. So that there 
was no destruction of silver redemption money what- 
ever, because the poor, dear silver dollar had not been 
in use since 1840. 

But, somehow or somewhere, "Coin" feels bound to 
prove that silver is scarce, as well as gold. It will be 
seen, however, from the figures just given that gold and 
silver are far from scarce ; but our readers ought to know 
in what manner **Coin" has juggled with the figures 
of the production of gold and silver. 

It is the burden of the argument by *'Coin" that to 1873 
prices were normal and reasonable because there had 
been no loss of "redemption" money before 1873. Ac- 
cording to "Coin," prices were acting as well-regulated, 
well-behaved prices should. Now, as a matter of fact, 
there was no discussion about scarcity of gold or silver in 
those days; on the contrary, a fear existed that gold 
might be getting cheap. Indeed, Mr. Jevons made an 
elaborate argument and investigation, which attracted 
universal attention at the time, to prove that by 1865 gold 
had fallen in value from 9 to 15 per cent because of its 
enormous production. 

Indeed, there was good reason to believe that the pro- 
duction of gold was likely to prove so exceptional as to 
overturn all existing estimates of its value. And if France 
had not gladly admitted gold into its circulation and let 
silver go out, gold might have fallen. But from 1850 to 
1864, France took $1,163,000,000 of gold and exported 
in the same period $345,000,000 of silver (which set out 
immediately for India). In short, the "grasping for gold" 
began in 1850 to 1865, by France, because it was so cheap. 
Gold was becoming so abundant that it was like broach- 
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ing casks of wine in the public squares for any comer. 
The United States in 1853 ^^ok its surplus of gold calmly, 
because gold being cheaper than silver and yet more 
desirable for commercial transactions on a large scale, 
there were no tears shed on the disappearance of silver 
in the years before 1853. Gold did not fall as much in 
value as was expected, because it found a place for itself 
in those countries that w^ere willing to give up silver and 
take of the new abundance of gold. 

That is, before 1850, when silver and gold were living 
happily together, in 357 years, gold was produced to the 
amount of $3,314,000,000, and in the last forty-three years, 
when the silver advocates have been making ducks and 
drakes of monetary history, $5,484,000,000 of gold have 
been produced. That is almost double that of the pre- 
vious 357 years. It is, in truth, this very astounding 
fact that is at the bottom of the whole trouble of the silver 
owners; because the abundance of gold makes the dis- 
carding of silver possible. This appearance of an as- 
tonishing amount of new gold has given rise to a great 
economic discussion since 1850. Indeed, it is one of 
the great events of the century, or even of the whole 
history of the precious metals. From a world's produc- 
tion of about $38,000,000 before 1850 the gold output 
rose to $153,000,000. And the extraordinary thing about 
it is its continuance to the present day, and it seems almost 
incredible, but it is strictly true, that the production of 
gold in 1894 is far beyond that of any year in the history 
of the world. 

The question inevitably arises. What has become of all 
this gold? What is the demand for gold? The demand 
is for gold either as money or in the arts. For use as 
money, the most that can be found in all the currencies 
of the world, in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, even 
after the increased demand of Germany, Italy, the United 
States and Austria-Hungary for their monetary reforms 
since 1873, is $3,965,900,000 (Report Director of the 
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Mint, 1894, p. 44). And this is a large estimate, when 
it is seen that it includes $626,600,000 of gold for the 
United States, which it would be very difficult to locate. 
In short, after we admit all possible currency demands 
the world over, we find a remainder of $3,500,000,000 of 
gold still to be accounted for since 1850. The curren- 
cies have been supplied, so far as they called for gold, 
and a vast amount has been left to find a demand outside 
of the circulation for uses in the arts. The highest esti- 
mate of the annual consumption of gold in the arts in 
recent years (Soetbeer, "Materialien," p. 40) is about 
$60,000,000. And, assuming that this large consumption 
went back as far as 1850 on this scale — which is far too 
liberal — ^we can find that only $2,580,000,000 has gone 
into the arts. Thus there is still a surplus — using round 
numbers — of $1,000,000,000 unaccounted for since 1850. 
Instead of gold being scarce, the difficulty really is to 
explain where the enormous production has gone. Be- 
cause gold is abundant, countries like Germany, France 
and Austria-Hungary have been able to adopt it in their 
circulation and discard silver. Increase enormously the 
gold product, and it is prevented from a serious fall by 
the giving up of silver and by the new use of gold in- 
stead. Increase the silver product; will that cause gold 
to. be given up? No, quite certainly not. France, for 
example, took gold, and, when silver became cheap, held 
on to her gold, and stopped the coinage of silver. And 
so it has been elsewhere. 

While speaking of the monetary demand for gold, we 
might explain its nature a little more fully. It might be 
supposed that when a government fixed upon a metal 
like gold as the standard of payments, made it a legal 
tender, and gave it free coinage, that it had created for 
it what "Coin" calls an "unlimited demand." This is a 
point that deserves discussion. 

Already careful examination has shown how impossible 
it is for a government to control the value of a metal by 
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selecting it as the material of money. It has become per- 
fectly evident that no state can control the exchange re- 
lations of goods in general, with all their complicated 
conditions of production, as over against one metal, like 
either gold or silver. That goes without saying. But 
that is admitting practically the whole case affecting 
the value of gold. 

And yet it must seem natural that, if a government 
adopts gold as a legal tender and gives it free coinage, 
it creates such a demand for it as to permanently regu- 
late its value. This is certainly a mistake. The United 
States, under present monetary conditions, maintains a 
gold basis, and yet only about $500,000,000 to $600,000,- 
000 of gold are estimated to be in the country. The ut- 
most that is implied in creating a gold standard is the 
possession of that quantity of gold that is needed for 
reserves, with which to put the constant movement and 
exchange of goods to a test at any moment. That quan- 
tity will vary with the various habits of exchanging goods 
prevalent in a country. In Anglo-Saxon America and 
Great Britain the business habits of deposit and banking 
make the necessary uses of gold very small relatively to 
the transactions. In the United States gold enters into 
transactions only to the extent of i per cent of all the 
various means of payment. But, without going too far 
into statistics, it is unmistakably clear that even a legal 
standard of payment is not needed in proportion to the 
goods to be exchanged. That statement is probably now 
getting threadbare. 

Probably to believe that the value of gold can be kept 
permanentiy stable by the government action of a single 
state like the United States is to suppose that a demand 
for, say, $500,000,000 will keep the whole world's supply 
of $7,500,000,000 steadily even in value. For any demand, 
or combined demand, must be compared with the total 
supply, not the annual or partial supply of gold. And 
so far as any one countr}''s action is concerned, it is evi- 
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dent that its own single demand cannot much change the 
value of the enormously larger total world's supply. Not 
only must it be quite limited in its effect on the total stock, 
but it is not sufficiently dominating to allow us for a 
moment to suppose it could seriously affect the exchange 
relations of the total stock to all other goods; since we 
have seen that cost of goods will also affect those ex- 
change relations. 

Then, if not only gold, but silver also, is made a legal 
tender, and both have free coinage, that does not insure 
a demand for both metals, nor does it regulate the value 
of gold or silver relatively to goods in general. When 
both metals are a legal tender for debts, public and pri- 
vate, only that one will be used (where free coinage pre- 
vails) that is the less valuable of the two. In such a case 
we always have as an actual standard that one which 
is the cheaper. And since the conditions of supply and 
demand of the two metals are inevitably different, their 
values will be different; and no government action can 
possibly control these causative differences. So, as all his- 
tory shows, making two metals legal tender does not at all 
imply a demand for both. If this be true, then it is clear 
as daylight that it is not the free coinage which causes the 
one or the other metal to be used in the coinage. Hence, 
it cannot be the free coinage which creates the demand, 
whatever the demand may be. 

Of this truth we have had numerous historical in- 
stances. There was free coinage of both gold and silver, 
and both were legal tender, from 1792 to 1834; but very 
soon silver was the only metal in use. The reason was 
not far to seek. Silver had been changing in its market 
value, owing to the extraordinary output of silver in Mex- 
ico from 1780 to 1810. Even the free coinage of silver 
and gold by several countries at that time did not con- 
trol its market value. The simple truth was that the 
conditions affecting the value of gold and silver were 
entirely beyond the reach of any governmental regula- 
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ticn. Instead of the United States or France being able 
to regulatie the value of gold and silver, they were, in fact, 
several times obliged to adjust their action to the more 
powerful movement of market values. 

The same principle became operative after 1834, when, 
after a change of ratio by the United States from 15 to i 
(adopted in 1792) to 1:15.98, with free coinage of both 
gold and silver, silver now went out of use. Why? Sim- 
ply because it became more valuable in the market than 
it was as fixed in the coins by law. Again, the condi- 
tions affecting the values of the precious metals proved 
themselves wickedly superior to legislative provisions. 
Gold came into general circulation because it was the 
cheaper relatively to silver. There was free coinage of 
silver; but none of it was used, except in remote places. 
So, even with free coinage of silver, there were long 
periods in our history when there was no demand for it. 

The lesson is clear as day. Governmental action in 
creating a demand is not miraculous. It cannot, for ex- 
ample, add length to anything; it can only decide what 
the legal measure of length shall be in case of disputes. 
So, likewise, a law cannot create value ; it can only decide 
what the material in the unit of account shall be. The 
law cannot possibly regulate its value. It can only say 
that a certain number of grains of gold or silver shall 
constitute a dollar. Beyond that it can do nothing. It 
must leave the rest to the outside world of commerce, 
and to all the conditions that affect the exchange rela- 
tions between goods and the precious metals. Even 
when it makes gold a legal tender, it forces it into use only 
if that is the cheaper; and only then in occasional cases 
of suits and quarrels, where the law is called in. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SHRINKAGE OF PRICES AND SCARCITY OF GOLD. 

The constant iteration of statements about the scarcity 
of gold, the "demonetization of silver" in 1873, and the 
fall of prices since 1873, have led many people to acquiesce 
in the opinion that a shrinkage of prices has taken place 
since 1873 owing to a contraction of the metallic circula- 
tion. This belief has been too long accepted without 
an examination of the facts underlying it Facts, not 
theories about what may happen if something is done for 
silver, are now needed. Since silver has been given up 
quite largely by Europe in and after 1873, the argu- 
ment generally rests on the insufficient supply of gold. 
As gold is now the usual money of commerce, and since 
prices have fallen, it is argued that gold has risen away 
from goods. And to strengthen this reasoning, it is said 
that silver and goods have kept together in price relatively 
to gold; so that the apparent fall of silver and goods is 
said to be really only an appreciation of gold. And if sil- 
ver and goods did really keep together in value this argu- 
ment might have some plausibility. For if silver should 
buy as many goods to-day as in 1873, it might naturally 
appear that silver and goods had not fallen, but that gold 
had risen away from them. On these points let us exam- 
ine the facts. 

(i) The argument that the general fall of prices since 
1873 has been due to a scarcity, and consequent dearness 
of gold, is fatally defective, because it does not agree with 
the facts. In looking at general prices, money on the 
one hand is to be compared with all commodities on the 
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Other hand ; if the fall in prices has been due to a scarcity 
of gold, the effect should have been felt upon all the com- 
modities in general which are compared with gold. The 
table of Hamburg prices of lOO articles published by Dr. 
Soetbeer furnishes material to test this question. *1 have 
collected* twenty-one articles, out of the lOO quoted at 
Hamburg, which show an upward tendency, by com- 
paring the average prices of 1881-85 with those of 1874- 
75. The average of the numbers representing the prices 
of these twenty-one articles in the period of 1871-75 was 
J64.2, and in 1881-85 183.8. In the same lists there can 
be found at least twenty-one articles which have shown 
a decided tendency to fall in price. The remaining arti- 
cles do not show a marked movement in either direction. 
Forsell makes an interesting analysis of the whole 100 
into two groups, classifying those which show a tendency 
to rise and those which show a tendency to fall. In the 
first class he includes fifty-one articles, and in the second 
forty-nine articles, with the following results in averages : 

1847-50 1851-60 1861-70 1871-75 1876-80 1881-85 

1 100 125.3 130.3 147.1 143.7 146.4 

II ICO 109.7 114.6 121.7 103.7 96.7 

Whether to draw inferences as to a scarcity of gold 
from forty-nine articles, or to infer that gold was abun- 
dant, according to the prices of fifty-one articles, is an 
awkward dilemma for those who think that "prices give 
direct evidence as to the quantity of money." From this 
it can be seen that the fall of prices has not been uni- 
versal; and that it is unsafe to ascribe the fall of prices 
of some goods to a cause like an appreciation of gold, 
which ought to aflFect the prices of all goods alike. 

(2) There are other difficulties, however, in the way 
of accepting the theory that prices fell because of the 

* See my "Gold and Prices Since 1873," University of Chicago 
Press, 1895, p. 23. 
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demonetization of silver and the scarcity of gold. The 
extravagant statement has been made by the advocates 
of free silver that demonetization in 1873 cut oflf from 
the world an enormous volume of silver coin hitherto 
used in performing the world's exchanges. Now, there 
is absolutely no truth in this. Even granting that prices 
would have fallen because of a diminution of the money 
metal, there is, as I have shown in Chapter V, more silver 
in circulation in the world to-day than in 1873. There- 
fore, on the theory that the level of prices depends solely 
on the quantity of metallic money, which I cannot admit, 
prices ought not to have fallen. When Germany re- 
placed silver with gold it did not eject in all more than 
$300,000,000 of silver; about $110,000,000 of the old sil- 
ver thalers are still in circulation. Moreover, although 
the Latin Union stopped free coinage of silver in 1874, it 
continued to coin and accumulate silver until 1878. In 
1878 the United States began to introduce silver into 
circulation, which now amounts to over $550,000,000. A 
great deal more silver has been added to the world's cir- 
culation of money than was subtracted from it by Ger- 
many; and every other country is using as much or 
more of it than in 1873. Now these are substantial facts. 
If, then, there has been no diminution of the use of silver 
as money, surely even on the quantity theory there can be 
no reason whatever to believe that the fall of prices has 
been due to a contraction of the world's supply of money. 
This is the less possible when we consider how enormous 
has been the production of gold annually up to the pres- 
ent time. 

(3) Moreover, instead of gold being "scarce," there is 
every evidence that it is abundant, and that it is the 
easiest thing to get when one has valuable articles to oflFer 
for it. In the last chapter it was found to be difficult 
to explain where all the enormous existing supply of gold, 
amounting to $7,500,000,000, had gone. At least $1,000,- 
000,000 was unaccounted for. There seems to be this 
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amount in excess of the visible demand for gold both for 
money and for the arts. 

The great production of gold since 1850 has been fill- 
ing up the countries of the world. Dr. Soetbeer^ made 
a study in 1886 of the gold in the civilized countries, and 
found a steadily increasing stock as follows (in millions 
of dollars): 

1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 
722 712 875 947 975 1,017 1,150 1,170 1,260 

So that in 1885 there was nearly double the amount of 
gold to be found as compared with that of 1877. 

Taking another method, I have examined the reser- 
voirs of gold in civilized countries in the leading banks,^ 
with the result that there is in 1895 50 per cent more gold 
than in 1887, as may be seen from the following table (in 
millions of dollars): 

Year. Gold. Silver. 

1887 836.6 

1888 936.4 

1891 872.6 421.9 

1892 1,048.8 416.2 

1893 1,031.6 424.8 

1894 1,197.3 437.7 

1895 (end first quarter) 1,248.2 442.8 

The slight increase in the holdings of silver is sig- 
nificant of the distrust of the future value of that metal. 

Moreover, the paper money of the world is better pro- 
tected with gold than it was about 1873. *Tn 1871-74 
there was $1 of gold for every $3.60 of paper circulation. 
In 1885 there was $1 of gold for every $2.40."^ And in 
1893 there was $1 of gold for about $2.30. In short, 

^ Materlalien (p. 70). 

^ From figures in the "Bulletin de Statistique et de Legisla- 
tion Compar6e,'* for the end of the last quarter in each year. 
« "Gold and Prices Since 1873," p. 28. 
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wherever we put in the probe there is to be found evidence 
of an increasing and abundant supply of gold. 

Nor can it be said that the general volume of money 
in the United States has been contracted. The line show- 
ing the increase of circulation in Chart IX is based on 
the following table/ and can be compared with the prices 
taken from the Senate report: 



Year. 


YOLUXE OF CUBBENCT. 


FBICB8. 


TBAN8ACTI0N8 OF K. Y. 
CLEARINO HOUSE. 


5^ . 
og2 


Amount. 


Percent 


Index 
No. 


Amount. 


Percent 




1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


$ 


100.0 
102.9 
76.8 
136.7 
153.7 
164.1 
154 
152 
156.1 
152.6 
155.0 
164.4 
169.5 
172.6 
178.3 
173.1 
167.1 
165.8 
167.4 
188.0 
223.5 
255.9 
269.6 
282.5 
285.6 
296.8 
287.7 
302.5 
315.1 
317.0 
328.2 
343.9 
367.7 


100.0 
100.6 
117.8 
148.6 
190.5 
216.8 
191.0 
172.2 
160.5 
153 5 
142.3 
136.0 
138.8 
137.5 
133.0 
127.6 
118.2 
110.9 
101.8 
96.6 
106.9 
105.7 
108.5 
106.0 
99.4 
93.0 
91.9 
92.6 
94.2 
94.2 
92 3 
92.2 




100.0 
81.8 
05.0 
206.6 
333.2 
860.0 
897.1 
396.5 
393.9 
517.3 
384.5 
406.2 
468.0 
490.8 
316.0 
846.6 
296.6 
322.0 
311.2 
848.1 
514.1 
671.6 
643.7 
5&r.2 
471.4 
349.1 
461.5 
482.2 
426.8 
481.2 
620.8 
470.9 
501.7 


$ 

113.3 
145.2 
203.3 
157.3 
140.9 
138.2 
139.7 
188.0 
114.9 

in.7 

112.4 
118.8 
111.2 
115.1 
111.6 
104.7 
101.4 



This shows that from i860 to 1892 the volume of cur- 
rency increased 367.7 per cent, while prices fell on an 
average only 8 per cent. But, if it be objected that, even 
with this increase of currency, transactions had increased 

^ From "Quantity of Money and Prices/' Journal of Political 
Economy, Chicago, March, 1895. 
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SO much that the money was insufficient to keep prices 
from falHng, we have a record by which to judge of this 
increase of transactions. This record is to be found in 
the clearings. Now, mark the result. To appeal to 
the clearings is, of course, the only record; but, yet, the 
clearings furnish the amounts of exactly those transac- 
tions which, as has been carefully explained in Chapter 
VIII., are settled without the use of money to any ex- 
tent. From this chart, then, it is to be seen that the 
movement of prices has not shown any correspondence 
with the change in the volume of currency. While the 
currency increased in volume, and while about $600,000,- 
000 of silver have even been added to our circulation 
since 1878, prices have at least not risen. 

(4) In arguing about the scarcity of gold and the fall 
of prices, some people compare gold with the price of a 
particular unit of product, as a yard of cloth, a pound of 
sugar. Now that is an error which shows our inability 
to understand what is really going on in the industrial 
world. The fallacy is in comparing gold, not with the 
whole value of the product of the industry, but with a 
single piece of the product. Suppose a cotton mill pro- 
ducing 100,000 yards of cotton cloth at 10 cents per 
yard, equal to $10,000. Now, improvements are adopt- 
ed by which the mill puts forth 150,000 yards; then the 
price falls, say, to 62-3 cents a yard. Thereupon the 
150,000 yards at 62-3 cents sells for $10,000, as before. 
Although the production in yards is larger, no more 
money is needed to exchange the goods; and although 
the price has fallen, it does not at all follow that gold is 
scarce. 

There are, therefore, two wrong assumptions made by 
the silver men: 

(a) That greater quantity of product requires more 
money; and, 

(b) That a fall of price means a scarcity of money. 
Now, just such movements in production and price as 
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are here described are the characteristics of modern trade 
and business. They are patent to everyone. 

(S) Moreover, it is false reasoning to assume that be- 
cause prices have fallen gold is scarce. The price of an 
article, we know, is the amount of money for which it 
will exchange. Price is the ratio between gold and a 
commodity. The value of the ratio may change either 
from causes affecting the money term of the ratio, or the 
commodity term. A ton of steel, for instance, will ex- 
change for the number of grains of gold in $60. For 
example, if nothing has happened to affect gold in any 
way, and yet, by reason of improved processes, a ton 
of steel could be made for one-half its former cost, a ton 
of steel would exchange for but one-half as much gold 
as formerly; that is, for the number of grains in $30. 
The price of steel thus has fallen for reasons affecting the 
commodity term of the ratio in the ratio between gold 
and steel. In so simple a case as this, we can understand 
at once that prices may fall or rise from causes affecting 
alone the commodities which are compared with gold. 
It may happen, of course, that a change of price may 
come about from causes affecting only the gold side of 
the ratio ; but this is not always or necessarily the case. 
Therefore, to argue that the decline of prices since 1873 
is an evidence of scarcity of gold is pure assumption ; be- 
cause of the abundance of goods, the fall may have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the abundance or scarcity of 
gold. 

If gold is cheapened, goods buy more of gold (or prices 
rise); or, if goods are cheapened, without any change 
whatever affecting gold, goods buy less of gold (or prices 
fall). There is nothing sacerdotal about gold; it is not 
an unvarying measure. Why? Clearly because there 
never can be anything which remains absolutely un- 
changed in value. And the reason is very simple. Gold 
is compared with goods in general: the value of gold is 
what it will exchange for of these goods. Hence, if there 
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be a change, a cheapening, for instance, of any one of the 
thousands of goods exchanged against gold, gold will 
exchange for a different amount of these goods — ^that is, 
its value will have changed. It is perfectly clear, then, 
that gold can change in value because of alterations in 
any of the goods for which gold is exchanged. This, it 
is equally clear, can take place without implying any 
change whatever in the money or gold term of the ratio. 
This cannot be too clearly stated, for it is often assumed 
that a change in the value of gold relatively to goods — 
or prices — necessarily implies an abundance or scarcity 
of gold. These causes may act, but they are far from 
being the only ones. This explanation shows how just 
was Secretary Carlisle's statement in his speech at Mem- 
phis: "I presume, however, that even the most ardent 
advocate of free coinage would be willing to admit that 
the invention and use of labor-saving machinery, the 
extension of our railroad systems, the improvement of 
our waterways and the great reductions in the rates for 
carrying freight, the employment of steamships, the use 
of the telegraph on the land and under the sea, the appli- 
cation of electricity in the production of light, heat and 
power, the utilization of by-products which were formerly 
wasted, the introduction of more economical methods in 
the processes of production, the wonderful advance made 
by our laborers in skill and efficiency, the greatly re- 
duced rates of interest paid for the use of capital, and 
many other things which it would require much time 
to enumerate and explain have affected prices in some 
measure, at least, and yet they ignore all these great in- 
fluences in their argument upon the subject and attribute 
the lower prices of commodities to a single alleged and 
inadequate cause — ^the appreciation of gold/' 

Even if gold had retained its usual conditions of pro- 
duction, yet such a set of forces working to reduce the 
cost of goods would have disclosed a general, although 
varying, fall of prices, in so far as improvements affected 
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goods in general. Yet, contemporaneously with the phe- 
nomenal cheapening in the cost of the goods, there has 
appeared the most extraordinary increase in the produc- 
tion of gold ever known since the world began. Never 
before in history has the gold product equaled that of 
1894, or $182,000,000; and remember that the exceptional i 

production of gold has been going on since 1850; and 1 

remember, too, that gold is durable and that the total } 

supply is all that has been brought over from all past 
years. So that there have been two great changes going 
on, each capable of aflfecting prices; and what is the re- 
sultant? Goods ought to have fallen in a special way, | 
because of cheapened cost; for that would have lowered 1 
their prices expressed in gold. Why have prices not | 
fallen more than 8 per cent since i860? Because the 
great production of gold has come just at the same time 
to lower its own value ; for this would tend to raise prices 
and offset the opposite fall of goods. So the one force 
counteracted the other; the fall in gold masked the cheap- [ 
ened cost of goods. Both gold and goods have been 
cheapened together; and that is the reason why labor 
can to-day command more both of gold and goods than ' 
ever before. That is why workingmen see no help in j 
free coinage of silver. They have no desire to put up j 
prices of the articles they buy by introducing a depreciated 
standard. Racking the standard of prices up and down i 
by tampering with its value is a wild and reckless policy. \ 
And to assume that the present standard needs tamper- 1 
ing with on the ground that prices have fallen because 
gold is scarce, is to propose a reckless policy on a reason | 
absolutely contrary to the facts and based merely on ^ 
theoretical abstractions. 

But yet it may be seriously believed that prices have 
already been depressed by the creditor class in order to 
increase the load of indebtedness on the people. It is 
said that the act of 1873 established a standard of gold, 
that gold is insufficient in supply, and that prices esti- 
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mated in gold have consequently fallen. The reader, 
however, will recall that gold has been the standard in 
which prices have been expressed since soon after 1834 
(with the exception of the period of depreciated paper 
money, 1862- 1879) up to date, and that no silver was driv- 
en out by the act of 1873. There has, therefore, been no 
contraction whatever of our circulation since 1873. In fact, 
since resumption of specie payments in 1879, the amount 
of our circulation has steadily expanded. And there is 
more gold and silver by over $1,000,000,000 in circula- 
tion in the United States to-day than in 1873. 

It has been shown that the phenomenal production of 
gold since 1850 of $5,840,000,000 has made it abundant; 
that it is difficult to account for a demand for the whole 
of it. And it was this abundance that led France from 
1850 to 1865 and even later to absorb gold and let silver 
go; the United States in 1853 clung to its gold and let the 
silver be reduced in weight from 371 J grains to 345.6 
grains; Germany took of the abundant supply of gold 
and also let its silver mainly go in 1873; ^^^^^ 1874, when 
silver, finding itself elbowed out of the currencies by gold, 
fell in value, then the Latin Union refused to accept the 
depreciating silver at its old value of 15^ to i at the 
mints and ceased to allow its free coinage at that price. 
The whole difficulty was that gold, being abundant and 
being preferred by modern commercial nations having 
international transactions on a large scale, the heavier 
metal was discarded. It was just the same as discarding 
the slower stage coach when railways became available. 
Gold as the better instrument was preferred to silver. All 
legislation merely reflected the commercial needs and 
preferences of Europe. It was not mere law which 
caused the fall of silver. It was the discarding of silver 
by the needs of commerce which led to its fall; and this 
was done because gold had become abundant. The real 
cause of the fall in the value of silver, back of legislation, 
was the abundance of gold. 
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But if the fall of prices since 1873 were due (as it was 
"not) to a scarcity of gold, why is it that wages, as ex- 
pressed in gold, have risen? A day's labor to-day com- 
mands more gold by 8 per cent than in 1873. If we go 
back farther than 1873 we find an exceptional increase of 
wages. The increase in wages in the last fifty years is 
a well-known fact in our statistical investigations. A 
most decisive point, therefore, to convince us that gold 
has become cheaper, is found in this well-known rise of 
wages of late years. That is, as compared with gold, 
labor, or the services of human beings, can command 
more gold to-day than at any other time in the history 
of the world. This is a striking and important fact upon 
which we may well ponder. If gold is becoming scarce, 
why should labor command an increasing share of it? 
In short, it is a mere theory, unsupported by facts, that 
prices fell since 1873 because of a lack of gold. Prices 
have fallen, as producers all know, because of improved 
means of manufacture, diminished cost of production, 
opening up of the new wheat and agricultural regions, 
and because of all the results of the most marvelous march 
of invention the world has ever seen in any century. 
Gold has also fallen in value because of its lessened cost, 
and the joint result of the fall of goods and the fall of 
gold is that prices are not much different from the level of 
i860. And labor commands both more gold and more 
goods than before. Nor could prices have fallen since 
1873 because of the disuse of silver, because there is more 
legal tender silver in circulation to-day than in 1873. In 
short, this talk of silver and prices is based on mere imag- 
ination. It is, therefore, not true that prices have been 
depressed by a shrinkage of gold. 

(6) Chart IX, however, will furnish indisputable proof 
that the movement of prices in the United States is quite 
different from what is supposed; and it will also show, 
once and for all, that silver has fallen 50 per cent away 
from all commodities, so that it possesses now only one- 
half of its former purchasing power over goods in general. 
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This proves from facts that silver has fallen from causes 
peculiar to itself; and not because gold has become 
scarce, and has risen above both goods and silver. In 
fact, "Coin" says (p. 82): "The exchange value of un- 
coined silver with the other products is substantially the 
same now as it ever was." In support of this "Coin" 
cites only wheat, nails and calico. 

CHART IX. 



On this question we happen to have the most extensive 
study on prices ever made. This study is contained in 
wven volumes of the so-called Aldrich Senate Report 
(No. 1,394, second session. Fifty-second Congress), pre- 
pared by Roland P. Falkner, statistician. Moreover, the 
prices given are all American quotations in our own 
markets. What is still more important for determining 
the purchasing power of silver, the Senate Report gives 
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223 articles in the list, instead of only the forty-five of 
Mr. Sauerbeck. So that we can get the relative purchas- 
ing power of silver over not merely forty-five articles, but 
over 223 articles. Representing the sum of money 
which could buy 223 articles in i860 by the index num- 
ber 100, we can see by any. variations from that in other 
years whether it took more or less money to buy the 223 
articles. Here we have the whole story. To-day goods 
are about 8 per cent cheaper than in i860, compared with 
gold, and silver is 50 per cent cheaper than in i860, as 
compared with gold: 

Prices 223 Ratio of silver 
American articles. to gold. 

1860 100.0 15.29 to 1 

1861 100.6 15.50 to 1 

1862 117.8 15.35 to 1 

1863 148.6 15.37 to 1 

1864 190.5 15.37 to 1 

1865 216.8 15.44 to 1 

1866 191.0 15.43 to 1 

1867 172.2 15.57 to 1 

1868 160.5 15.59 to 1 

1869 153.5 15.60 to 1 

1870 142.3 15.57 to 1 

1871 136.0 15.57 to 1 

1872 138.8 15.63 to 1 

1873 137.5 15.92 to 1 

1874 133.0 16.17 to 1 

1875 127.6 16.58 to 1 

1876 118.2 17.87 to 1 

1877 110.9 17.22 to 1 

1878 101.3 17.94 to 1 

1879 96.6 18.39 to 1 

1880 106.9 18.04 to 1 

1881 105.7 18.24 to 1 

1882 108.5 18.27 to 1 

1883 106.0 18.65 to 1 

1884 99.4 18.63 to 1 

1885 93.0 19.39 to 1 

1886 91.9 20.78 to 1 

1887 92.6 21.11 to 1 

1888 94.2 21.99 to 1 

1889 94.2 22.10 to 1 

1890 92.3 19.77 to 1 

1891 92.2 20.92 to 1 

1892 23.68 to 1 

1893 26.70 to 1 

1894 32.58 to 1 
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What IS the lesson? That in the United States, since 
i860, silver has fallen from 15.29 to 32.58, or over one- 
half. That is, it now takes 32.58 ounces of silver to buy 
one ounce of gold, while in i860 only 15.29 ounces of 
silver would buy one ounce of gold. If twice as much 
silver is needed as before, its value, of course, has fallen 
one-half. But our friends may say silver has not fallen 
away from goods. Now, that is just what has hap- 
pened. To-day goods are only 8 per cent cheaper than 
in i860, while silver is 50 per cent cheaper. The line rep- 
resenting the price of silver, while at the same level as 
that of prices in 1879 (when specie payments were re- 
sumed), was in 1893 over 40 per cent below prices of 
goods in general. The figures of the Senate Report 
end in 1891 ; but the level of prices in 1895 is not below 
that of 1 89 1, while silver is still about 32 to I. 

The belief that silver and goods have fallen together 
away from gold, or that gold has risen above both silver 
and goods, is so frequently believed, while it is contrary 
to the facts, that it is worth while educing more testi- 
mony on this point Sauerbeck's table of forty-five Eng- 
lish quotations covers too small a group to be sufficient 
to give a correct view of all commodities. His figures, 
moreover, are to be checked and compared with the best 
European tables of prices, which has just been done* 
by N. G. Pierson, as follows: 

Sauerbeck Soetbeer Krai 

(45). (114). (265). 

1847-1850 100 100 100 

1851-1860 116 116 114 

1861-1870 124 123 110 

1871-1875 128 133 122 

1876-1880 110 123 112 

1881-1883 103 122 109 

1884 94 114 101 

1885-1891 87 105 

* In an article entitled "Goldmangel," page 13 in the "Zeit- 
schrift fur Volkswirthschaft, Socialpolltik und Verwaltung," 
IV. Band, I. Heft, 1895. 
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Now, what does "Coin" mean by saying (p. 8i): "The 
owner of silver bullion can now buy as much with an 
ounce of silver as he ever could?" In the European 
price lists the figure lOO represents the amount of money 
it took to buy the respective number of commodities 
in the years 1847-1850. As the figures rise above 100 
they indicate in succeeding years how much more, pro- 
portionately of money is required to buy these same 
goods. According to both Soetbeer and Krai prices 
were, at the end of the list, about the same as in 1845- 
1850. From the Senate Report the American price list 
was given, showing that in 1891, as compared with the 
100 of i860, prices had fallen to 92. But as silver has 
fallen from 100, in such a scale, to 50 and less, it is abso- 
lutely untrue that the silver mine owner, as "Coin" says, 
"can now buy as much with an ounce of silver as he ever 
could." It has thus been shown false as regards the 
United States, and also as regards Europe. 
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DEBATE 

BETWEEN W. H. HARVEY ("COIN") AND 

J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, 

AT THE 

ILLINOIS CLUB, CHICAGO, MAY 17, 1895. 

ON THE question: 

"Is Free Coinage of Silver at the ratio of i6:i by the 
United States, independently of other countries, de- 
sirable?*'* 

HARVEY'S FIRST SPEECH. 

"I have first to apologize to you for speaking from 
manuscript. The fact that what we shall say here to- 
night to this distinguished body is to be repeated in print 
to many hundred thousands of readers, of which notice 
has been served on me by the press, is sufficient excuse 
for my opening speech being from manuscript" 

* The president of the lUinois Club, when he called upon me 
to propose this debate, gave assurances that the question ac- 
cepted by the club would be agreeable to Mr. Harvey. On sug- 
gesting* the question, "Has the fall of prices since 1873 been due 
to the scarcity of gold?" the president said that would be satis- 
factory. Mr. Harvey, however, was unwilling to debate this 
question. And, then, instead of allowing me, as agreed, to 
select the subject of the debate, the president produced another 
question suggested by Mr. Harvey, as follows: "Was silver the 
only monetary unit from 1792 to 1873?" I strongly objected to 
that subject, because it was irrelevant to the real issue of the 
day, and because it had been fully discussed before the public 
far beyond its importance, and had had already the ruling of 
Judge Vincent against Mr. Harvey's contention. The question 
suggested by me, as above, was finally adopted: "Is free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16:1 by the United States, independ- 
ently of other countries, desirable?" 
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Mr. Harvey then read his opening address,* as follows : 
"Mr. President, Members of the Illinois Club, and 
Gentlemen: When accepting the invitation of your com- 
mittee I had hoped that this discussion would be on fun- 
damental principles and facts; thus educational in its 
character, and later on when better informed as to these 
we would reach the remedy. I felt also a keen desire 
to get at Professor Laughlin on the unit of value exist- 
ing prior to 1873 and the 'crime' of that year, two points 
on which he has been misleading the readers of the 
Times-Herald. [Applause.] But he has seen fit to de- 
cline a discussion of those two questions and we are to- 
night to take up the remedy — the last question covered 
by this controversy. 

"The first reason why I am in favor of independent 
action by this country is that we should not be subjected 
to the influences of the governments of Europe. [Great 
applause.] When our forefathers declared their political 
independence from Europe it was to free themselves from 
the class legislation of those governments, justly termed 
plutocracies. If people can be reduced to poverty and 
the prosperity of the United States can be ruined by hang- 
ing to the financial policy of Europe then we can be 
reduced to the same condition by financial legislation as 
a war of conquest would reduce us. The monometal- 
lists mostly say or admit bimetallism would be good if we 
could get international bimetallism. In other words, 
they agree that there is something radically wrong, but 
claim that we are tied to the financial policy of Europe. 
So that if a war of conquest in this country by the mon- 
archies of Europe, whose form of government is different 
from ours, would reduce us to the condition that the 
people of those governments are in, and they can ac- 
complish the same purpose by financial legislation, then 



* The text of Mr. Harvey's address has been taken from the 
daily press of Chicago. 
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there is a necessity for independent action. [Applause.] 
Where there is a necessity there is a remedy. Suppose 
you were to say to a man of common sense, *We are 
compelled to adopt the financial policy of Europe/ and 
he replied, The country is going to waste and ruin and 
desolation is spreading from ocean to ocean,' and demon- 
strated that the cause of it is our adoption of the financial 
policy of Europe and we say back to him, *It makes no 
difference, we are compelled to adopt the financial policy 
of Europe,* this answer would not be acceptable to the 
hard-headed citizens of this country. The governments 
of Europe are plutocracies. They squeeze the lemon 
for the people about ever so often. The few control 
class legislation and the masses are hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the titled few. Like the farmer who 
goes out and robs) the bees' nests, they rob the people and 
then give them time to fill the nest again before going 
out to rob it again. [Great applause and laughter.] 

"We have certainly not forgotten the history giving 
the reason why our forefathers established this govern- 
ment — and that was the reason. Now, if financial legis- 
lation is one of the classes of class legislation by which 
the many are robbed and the few are enriched, by which 
the lemon is squeezed, then it is one of the institutions 
of the European governments that we as a nation of peo- 
ple, republican in form, should declare our independence 
of. [Applause.] That is the first reason why independ- 
ent financial action should be taken by the United States. 
If they say: *We must have the same money that they have 
in order to carry on business with them' my reply is *that 
the biggest business we ever did carry on with the balance 
of the world, and particularly Europe, was the time when 
they had gold and silver as money and we had neither. 
[Applause.] It is one of those peculiar arguments that 
wears its way into a man's brain when reiterated and 
monotonously given out by the daily press that we must 
have the same money that the other great commercial na- 
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tions have. We never stop to investigate. It belongs 
to that catalogue of arguments that existed prior to 1492, 
when a majority of the people of the world said that the 
world was flat and a few men, including Columbus, con- 
tended that it was round. [Laughter.] 

"Those interested in purposely cultivating through 
ages an international money on lines marked out by them 
have the same possession of the public mind as the critics 
of Columbus had, and those who contend for financial 
independence from Europe can be classed with the fol- 
lowers of that great navigator whose minds were in ad- 
vance of the age in which they lived. 

"This nation can have an independent financial system 
without any reference whatever to the balance of the 
world, and can carry on its own commerce by ocean and 
by land with the other governments of the world not- 
withstanding. We do not now settle our balance with 
Europe in coin except on its commercial value and by 
weight. Our commerce has nothing to do with it. Pri- 
marily balances of trade are settled with trade. We give 
them our wheat and we take their silks, and the balance 
that we may owe them or they may owe us will be settled 
just as the merchants between the importing points may 
agree to settle it. They can settle it in gold for so much 
a pennyweight as measured in the money of their country 
or our country, or in so much silver or so much copper, 
or so much of any other merchandise that may be agreed 
upon between them in their trade relations. There is no 
such thing as an international money. A merchant in 
London has sold goods and vice versa with a merchant 
in New York. At the end of six months the merchant 
in New York owes the merchant in London $50,000 as 
measured in the American money, whatever it is, and 
they have an understanding by which the New York mer- 
chant is to settle those balances and it may be in wheat 
or it may be in cotton that the contract would be settled 
— anything that would be in a general way agreed upon — 
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but gold or silver, irrespective of how much we are coin- 
ing of it as money, could be agreed upon. So that in 
the beginning of a study of this question that point can 
be made clear to the mind of any man who does his own 
thinking. [Applause.] 

"You cannot meet arguments that are purely theoreti- 
cal, such as a man proving to another that a cat has 
three tails. He proved it this way: No cat has two tails 
and one cat has one more tail than no cat; therefore 
one cat has three tails. [Laughter.] Profound theorists 
on the other side of this question are now especially fond 
of this class of reasoning. Growing out of a long accus- 
tomed habit the men who have studiously cultivated class 
legislation for their benefit have impressed the common 
masses with certain apparent fixed principles which they 
are to be controlled by, and one of them is the necessity 
of international money, just as they have made you be- 
lieve that national bank money was necessary. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, the reason behind that is this: They can 
go to Washington and hypothecate their bonds, draw 
the interest thereon, get a loan on these bonds to 90 per 
cent of their face value, without paying any interest, to 
loan it to you at from 7 to 12 per cent. This is a special 
privilege. And we have learned not to blame people for 
doing these things. But we should. It should be a 
common country conducted for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple. [Applause.] 

"What we are contending for is the opening of the 
mints to the free coinage of silver (they are now open to 
the free and unlimited coinage of gold and have never 
been closed to that metal) and the establishment of bi- 
metallism on those simple and fixed principles adopted 
by those statesmen who had in view the interest of no 
class, but of all the people. What we want is bimetallism. 
And scientific bimetallism is this: 

"First — Free and unlimited coinage of both gold and 
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silver; these two metals to constitute the primary or re- 
demption money of the government. 

"Second — ^The silver dollar of 371^ grains of pure sil- 
ver to be the unit of value and gold to be coined into 
money at a ratio to be changed if necessary from time 
to time if the commercial parity to the legal ratio shall be 
affected by the action of foreign countries. 

"Third — The money coined from both metals to be 
legal tender in the payment of all debts. 

"Fourth — ^The option as to which of the two moneys 
is to be paid in the liquidation of a debt to rest with the 
debtor, and the government also to exercise that option 
when desirable when paying out redemption money. 

"The mints are now open to the unlimited coinage of 
gold. Such portion of the product of that metal as does 
not find an immediate demand to be used in the arts 
and manufactures is taken to the mints and coined into 
money — ^into money — and becomes at once the object 
for which all other products seek the market. It thus has 
an unlimited market as the mints are open to all of it 
that comes. 

"This was true also as to silver prior to 1873, but by the 
operation of Section 21 of the act of that year the mints 
were closed to the unlimited coinage of that metal. 
Hence, when silver now seeks the market and exhausts 
the demand supplied by the arts and manufactures, and 
the small purchases of the government to coin it into 
token money, the demand for it ceases. Gold has an 
unlimited demand. Silver has a limited demand. Silver 
is now a commodity to be measured in gold. It is an 
object to be gored and kicked by bulls and bears. It is 
shut out from the United States mint. 

"It is token money. It has been deprived of that un- 
limited demand it enjoyed prior to 1873. We would 
restore to it that unlimited demand. We would open 
the mints to it again. We would leave the mints open 
to gold as they are now. We would give silver the same 
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privileges as gold. Restoring to it this unlimited de- 
mand would cause the value of silver to rise as compared 
with gold. This is what we want. This is what we 
would do. [Applause.] 

"We would again make the standard silver dollar the 
unit of value as it was before 1873. It would thus be a 
dollar, an'd the bullion in it would be worth a dollar, as 
the number of grains of bullion in a dollar would have 
the right to walk into the mint and be coined into a 
dollar. No man would take less for it when he could 
have it coined at pleasure into a dollar. We would make 
gold coins of the value of so many silver units or dollars, 
as the law existed prior to 1873. Silver is the people's 
money. [Applause.] It was so regarded by our fore- 
fathers, and was the favored metal of the two. It was 
given the position of honor in the coinage of our two 
metals by having the unit of value made from it, and 
gold, its companion metal, measured in it. Gold was 
and is the money of the rich. This was to be a govern- 
ment of the people, and the people's money was to be 
the most favored. . Twice when the commercial ratio 
between the two metals made it advisable to change the 
legal ratio the change was made by recoining the gold 
coins. This was in 1834 and 1837. The spirit of our 
forefathers then lived in their sons. [Applause.] The 
gold coins were changed in weight and size. In 1834 
the gold eagle had twelve grains taken out of it. In 1837 
the gold eagle had two-tenths of a grain added to it. No 
change was ever made in the quantity of pure silver in 
the silver unit. There were to be no two yardsticks. 
The rich man's money — gold — ^was recoined when the 
commercial ratio changed to interfere with the legal ratio. 
This is the law we would reenact. [Applause.] 

"We would make both legal tender in the payment 
of all debts. We would repeal the law of 1878 and the 
Sherman law of 1890, authorizing contracts (bonds, 
notes, and mortgages) to be taken payable in gold only. 
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We would allow no discrimination to be made between 
the legal tender character of the two metals. We would 
allow no private individual to dictate to the government 
what its legal tender money should be. We would place 
the white metal on an equal footing with the colored 
metal without regard to previous condition of race or 
servitude. [Enthusiastic applause.] 

"We would give the option to the debtor if there was 
any preference as to which of the two he would use in 
the payment of a debt. [Cries of 'Good! Cjood!'] A 
break in the commercial parity causes the cheapest metal 
to be used. This increases the demand for the cheaper 
metal. This increased demand restores the value of the 
metal that had thus fallen below a parity and brings it 
back to parity. To give the option to the creditors 
causes the dearer metal to be demanded, and it thus 
grows dearer and dearer, and a parity is permanently 
broken, and the gap grows wider and wider. When the 
debtor has the option the two metals will oscillate close 
to a parity and substantially at a parity. This oscilla- 
tion is the elasticity that bimetallism gives to primary 
money. If one becomes scarce the other is used. If one 
is cornered the other takes its place. Either answers for 
money. [Applause.] 

"A true knowledge of bimetallism and the simplicity 
of that system died with our ancestors. Selfishness 
stalked into the American Congress at a time when 
neither metal was being used as primary money (our 
primary money was then paper money) ; at a time when 
corruption was rife in our National Legislature, followed 
by articles of impeachment against Vice-President Col- 
fax for complicity in the Oakes-Eames affair; the resig- 
nation of Secretary of War Belknap for bribery, the 
charge of corruption against numerous Congressmen in 
connection with the Credit Mpbilier scandal and land 
grant swindles. At a time when statesmanship was 
dwarfed in personal selfishness, men who knew wh^t 
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the effect of such a change in our financial policy meant 
organized successfully the first trust to be benefited by 
national legislation in this country. It was a money 
trust. It was the demonetization of silver. The money 
of the people was destroyed. Silver at that time was at 
a slight premium over gold. 

"By this act the mints were closed to the unlimited 
coinage of silver, except the trade dollar, which was over- 
valued by eight grains and intended only for export to 
China, and it was shut off by the act of 1876, except as 
the Secretary of the Treasury might permit it to be 
coined. 

"Silver had then begun to fall as measured in gold, 
and the breach in the commercial parity of the two metals, 
as was natural, gradually widened. With resumption 
gold asserted its importance and silver correspondingly 
declined. Under the Bland- Allison act of 1878 creditors 
began to make their notes, bonds, and mortgages pay- 
able in gold to the exclusion of all other forms of legal 
tender money. This increased the demand for gold. 
Silver had ceased to be primary money. It had taken 
a place with nickel and copper as token money, all re- 
deemable directly and indirectly in gold. That elasticity 
which the alternate use of silver with gold that true bi- 
metallism gave to our primary money was now absent. 
If the demand for gold became too great to supply the 
normal needs of primary or redemption money, there 
was nothing to take its place as such. Creditors would 
demand the dearest metal and the law had given them 
the right to do so. There was but the one metal to 
which the mints were open — the commercial value of 
the other metal had been lowered by legal discrimination 
against it. Gold was carrying the silver just as it is 
carrying paper money. Silver was not permitted to take 
the place of gold. If gold was cornered neither the 
United States Treasury nor the debtor could put silver 
in competition with it 
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"They must go to the men who have the gold and 
get it, and submit to their terms. A comer on beef can- 
not seriously threaten the health of the people of this 
nation so long as mutton and pork are in competition 
with beef. A comer on gold could not, as it does now, 
seriously threaten the credit of this nation if silver were 
in competition with gold as primary money. [Applause 
and cheers.] 

"What is the remedy? Shall we follow Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Sherman and such party leaders any 
farther? They have led us into a swamp, and the mire 
is getting deeper and deeper; we are sinking in the mud 
and slush more and more, with an abyss and oblivion 
beyond. Speaking of these two party leaders reminds 
me of the good old Methodist woman who was invited 
by a Presbyterian woman friend to go to her Presby- 
terian church to hear a Presbyterian preacher. Well, 
when they got there they took seats up in the 'amen cor- 
ner,' and to the surprise of the good old Methodist woman 
she found that the Presbyterian preacher could preach a 
real soul-stirring sermon, and she expressed her satisfac- 
tion by saying amen. This attracted the attention of the 
good old Presbyterian deacons, and they commenced 
looking cross-eyed at her. But the sermon grew better 
and better, and the good old Methodist woman was soon 
crying hallelujah! The dignity of the Presb)rterian 
deacons was shocked. From crying hallelujah the good 
old Methodist woman soon got to clapping her hands 
and shouting. This was too much for the deacons, and 
two of them took hold of her and picking her up carried 
her out of the church. As they passed down the aisle 
with her she exclaimed: *I can't stand the honor/ 
She repeated this statement several times: *I can't stand 
the honor.' The curiosity of the old deacons was ex- 
cited to know what she meant, and when they set her 
down in the vestibule of the church they asked her why 
she had said what she did. She repUed: 'Christ rode 
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out of Jerusalem on one donkey, and I have ridden out 
of this church on two/ [Great applause and laughter.] 

"Let us have nothing more to do with the men who 
have assisted in tying the hands of this great nation and 
delivering its financial policy over to the gold gamblers 
of the world. [Applause.] The bank of Rothschilds in 
England is now behind the United States Treasury. [A 
voice, "True, true."] They are our financial agents, our 
financial managers. We are paying them the princely 
salary of $8,000,000 for each six months of their valuable 
services. It requires special pleading to defend this 
transaction and the circumstances which have led up to 
it. You will hear some of that special pleading to-night 
from the gentleman who is to follow me. [Laughter.] 
We are now in the hands of the pawnbrokers of Europe. 
They will take the same care of us that the spider did 
of the fly. [Laughter.] We have very little gold left 
in this country. We are a debtor nation, and our people 
and corporations are heavily in debt to the people in 
England, and the interest on what we owe them amounts 
annually to about $250,000,000, payable in gold. They 
demand gold. The contracts call for it in gold. To 
pay this we have a balance due us in trade with Europe 
of about $100,000,000. That leaves $150,000,000 still left 
to pay them. How do we pay it? We produce about 
$40,000,000 of gold yearly. We give them that. This 
leaves about $100,000,000 still due them. How do we 
pay it? Out of our reserve stock of gold. With them 
getting all our money, represented by the balance due us 
on exports, and all our annual production of gold, and 
$100,000,000 annually from our reserve stock of gold, 
how long is our reserve stock of gold to last? 

"How are we to replenish it? There is only one way 
— ^that is to borrow it from those who have it, and that 
means England. And that is what we are doing. That 
means more interest, more gold annually to be paid to 
England, Wher^ will it end? It m^ansth^ 'di^mj^l 
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swamp' and *heirs half-acre' beyond. This is what hav- 
ing a gold standard means. ^ A primary money without 
the elasticity that two metals gives; the rich man's money 
— SL money that is easily cornered. That can be physic- 
ally cornered — cornered in this room; all of it; all that 
is in the world. A dollar from it is the size of a drop of 
water — so small that by act of Congress of September 
26, 1889, its further coinage has been prohibited. We 
now have a unit of value so small as to be impractical 
for use. That cannot be coined into money the size of 
a poor man's transaction. This is not now a poor man's 
government. 

"How are we to pay these debts to England? Repudi- 
ate them? No. Robbers' dollars as they are, let us pay 
them. Result of a conspiracy played on us while we 
slept, yet let us pay them. [Great applause.] If we 
don't Lyman Gage or Russell Sage will say we are dis- 
honest. They will never say the other fellow is dishon- 
est. He wears good clothes, looks important, and owns 
a newspaper. [Laughter.] But how are we to pay those 
debts to England? It is this way: Restore silver; put it 
in competition with gold on a legal ratio of 16 to i. 
Repeal all laws allowing a discrimination between the 
two metals; stop gold notes from being taken; put silver 
in competition with gold as quick as possible. Where 
gold contracts do not exist silver will go at once into 
competition with gold, and this will take some of the 
demand off gold. To that extent it will lower the value 
of gold. The extra demand for silver will raise its value. 
Everything will advance in value at once. The Tribune 
admits that. [Laughter.] As silver advances, the silver 
England is now buying from us to ship to India ($15,- 
000,000 last year) to buy wheat and cotton will cost her 
more. India wheat and cotton that she buys with silver 
will cost her that much more. A farmer in India wants 
an ounce of silver for a bushel of wheat. At free coinage 
that ounce of silver is $1.29. That m^ans that if England 
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pays us $1.29 for an ounce of silver, wheat from India 
will cost $1.29 per bushel. Then it will pay us $1.29 per 
bushel for our wheat. It now buys silver from us at 65 
cents per ounce and buys wheat and cotton with it in 
India, and we must compete with that price. When our 
silver advances and the price of all our products advance 
and wheat and cotton go back to their old price we 
will be more able to pay our debts. [Applause.] Our 
balance in trade will be $200,000,000 instead of $100,- 
000,000 and this will only leave us $50,000,000 to pay 
the balance we owe England annually. The only way 
to pay England is to advance prices permanently, not 
spasmodically, as is now being done on a few articles. 
We are now getting drunk on more money borrowed 
from England. Fifty million dollars on railroad bonds 
last week. The relapse will be worse than the last attack. 
But they say gold will leave us and will go out of sight, 
and how are we to get it to pay our gold debts? We 
are now paying 100 per cent premium for it with our 
silver and about the same premium on it in our wheat, 
cotton and other products. When we have put silver in 
competition with gold the premium cannot possibly be 
that much. If when our mints are open to silver gold is 
held at 25 per cent premium it will mean that we have 
taken 75 per cent of the present premium out of it, as it 
now takes the silver in two silver dollars to buy one of 
them. It will then only take one and a quarter of one 
of our silver dollars to buy one gold dollar, and it will 
take less of any of our other property to buy gold than 
it does now. It is foolish to say that when silver is in 
competition with gold that gold will cost no more. As 
in the former illustration as well say that beef will go 
higher by putting pork and mutton in competition with 
it As we get these gold debts paid off we will be more 
independent. We can show gold that we do not depend 
on it for money. It will then be our slave. It is now our 
tyrant. It will then come back and beg us to take it as 
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in 1873, when it — one of these gold dollars — was worth 
two cents less than a silver dollar. The more importance 
we place on it the more we will have to pay for it; the less 
importance we attach to it the less we will have to give 
for it [Applause and cheers.] 

"If a man suddenly finds himself floundering in the 
middle of a stream the quickest way out is to strike out 
for the nearest shore. The quickest way out of the pres- 
ent situation is to leave the mints as they are, open to the 
free and unlimited coinage of gold, and throw them open 
to the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
I to 16 as full primary — redemption-money. [Applause.] 
And why the ratio of i to 16? Because that was the 
ratio when the trick was played. Justice demands it. 
A great wrong has been committed and to right the 
wrong is the first thing to do. [Cries of 'Hear! Hear!'] 

"With the mints of this great nation open to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver a demand has been cre- 
ated sufficient to absorb all the surplus silver in the world 
if it wishes to unload upon us. How much silver is there 
in the world? As expressed in dollars there is $4,000,- 
000,000 of it available for use as money. As expressed 
in bulk there is the cube of sixty-six feet. It will all go 
in the room of the First National Bank of this city and 
the basement thereunder. 

"Now, we will pull the throttle valve; we pass the 
act of remonetization. .The mints are thrown open as 
they were prior to 1873. Now, what is the result? It 
would be like an engine starting off on a rough track to 
start with, probably. Here would come the silver of the 
world, we will say, to take our gold away. *You fellows 
have overrated silver. We are willing to swap with you; 
we will give you our silver and take your gold.' Well, 
here they come with it. How are they going to give us 
their silver? They give us silver for our gold. How 
much would they get and how much would they give us? 
At the present time there is probably about $400,000,- 
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OCX) of gold in the United States. It is only a very small 
sum compared with the necessities of the country. Now, 
suppose they got all of our gold. What would they do 
with it? Would they eat it? Is there anything sacred 
about gold or silver, either, except for the use of the arts 
and manufactures and for their desirability to use as 
money? Now, they want to bring us the balance of their 
silver. What do we give them for it? We give them 
our products. Ships are coming into our harbors from 
all portions of the world bringing us the silver of the 
world — ^this sixty-six feet. (P am taking an extreme view 
of it — a monometallist's view of it.) And they are going 
back with the products of our spindles tind looms and 
of our fields. They have got our products and we have 
got their silver. We can go to work and raise the same 
products next year over again and tell them to bring 
some more of it if they have got it They bring us all 
their silver and they have found out that we have got 
enough to give them for it. In other words the United 
States is big enough when she throws her mints open to 
the free coinage of silver to take all the silver in the world 
and give up her products in payment for it; and such a 
nation can fix the ratio between gold and silver. [Great 
applause.] They could find ships enough to bring it to 
us. Two ships would carry it all. The products of this 
country for a single year could take it all. And we could 
still say: *Come on. We have more to sell you.' [Cheers 
and applause.] 

"Such a thing would put our manufactories at work. 
There would be no idle labor in the United States in 
ninety days after the monometallists tried that game on 
us. There is only $1,400,000,000 of silver in the world 
that is not in the coins of the established governments. 

"It would be the very best thing that could happen to 
this country if we could trade what is claimed to be $600,- 
000,000 of gold in this country (but in truth less than 
$400,000,000) for all the silver of the world. It is just 
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as good as money. It is an erroneous idea to stand gold 
up and worship it as a great god. There is nothing in 
it except its use in the arts and its use as money, and you 
have been impressed with its use as money simply because 
it has been impressed upon you. You don't have to car- 
ry silver around with you. You don't carry gold 
around with you. We carry more silver than 
we do gold. You carry a paper substitute to represent it 
Gold would immediately come back and knock at our 
door. (I mean if this happened. I don't admit it will 
happen, because I won't say that the balance of the world 
are fools enough to give us their silver.) What I say will 
happen will be this: When a great government like the 
United States says: *Here is equal exchange, i6 for i, 
gold for silver,' that a man in France is not going to part 
with his silver for gold unless he gets that much, for it — 
unless he gets as much for it as the United States will 
pay for it, less the cost of exchange. [Applause.] 

"So that when a government that is big enough to take 
all the silver in the world, if it wants to test its capacity, 
a demand is created by an influence that is able to sustain 
that demand, so that a man nowhere in the world is going 
to sell his silver for gold, for any less than he can get 
for it in the United States. But we will not have to go 
it alone. Mexico, Central and South America are al- 
ready with us when we start We start with one-half of 
the world geographically; all bonded together in sympa- 
thy. [Applause.] The reason why Mexico and the 
South American governments cannot go it alone is be- 
cause they are small commercial governments. Europe 
and the United States are too much for them. The enor- 
mous demand made for gold by the enormous commercial 
transactions of Europe and the United States makes a 
demand for gold that the governments of Mexico, South 
America and China and Japan are not equal to overcome. 
So that the United States, when she would start, would 
have the assistance of these weaker governments with 
her. 
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'Trance said to the United States at the international 
conference in 1876 to our delegates: *We come here to 
hear your proposition and to follow you; all you have 
got to do is to start/ [Applause.] France has been en- 
forcing the bimetallic system and refusing to pay out 
except half and half, saying to us: 'We are waiting on 
you; open your mints and we will follow.' So we would 
start with the Western Hemisphere, with China and Japan 
on the Eastern Hemisphere, and with France and the 
United States, two of the greatest governments in the 
world. When the nations of the world that give impor- 
tance to silver have a commercial influence as great as 
those nations which give importance to gold the com- 
mercial parity between the two metals will settle itself. 
[Applause.] England demonetized silver in 1816, and 
yet there was a commercial parity maintained at rates 
fixed from that time to 1873. The United States, France, 
and the Latin Union had their mints all open to silver 
and England stopping the free coinage of silver, had no 
eflFect upon it. So, if we begin, we begin strong enough 
to do it. *The way to resume is to resume.' [Cries of 
'Yes! Yes!'] The way to remonetize is to throw our 
mints open and we have got it. We will have higher 
prices once more. Everybody can make some money. 
There is not that paralyzed and deadly feeling that comes 
with the destruction of prices and the hoarding of money. 
Now, suppose that gold does still leave us and you want 
to stop it. You don't need it in settling with a foreign 
country. We demonstrated that during the war, be- 
cause a man can go and buy it at whatever it will cost in 
order to pay it in settlement of his balance of trade. Our 
trade with foreign nations is only 4 per cent of our busi- 
ness and our domestic trade is 96 per cent of all our 
business. Which do you want legislated in the interest 
of — ^the 96 per cent or the 4 per cent? [Applause.] 

"But suppose you keep the gold and have gold and sil- 
ver both circulating among us. Gold doesn't circulate 
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now; but suppose we wanted to keep them on a com- 
mercial parity and found that the conditions that I have 
described didn't do it, how would you do it? The first 
thing would be, how can we increase the demand for sil- 
ver? Well, it might be done two or three ways. In tlie 
first place we would send a commission or several com- 
missions to Germany and say to those people: 'Here, we, 
the great United States, have begun the work of declaring 
emancipation for the human race from these burdens that 
are upon them, and we want to add our argument to the 
arguments of your able bimetallists here in Berlin; we 
want you to come in with us/ [Applause.] Wouldn't 
it have some effect? Would it not have more effect than 
to lie back like dogs in the manger, as we are doing now? 
Germany could be persuaded, possibly, with the influence 
of other bimetallists so that we could go on in that mis- 
sionary work, launched on a gigantic scale as it would 
be, until we had back all of the governments of the world 
where we were prior to 1873, except England. We don't 
want it at all. You are not going to get it, either. I 
would just as soon go to England, to the men who mold 
legislation in England, and ask them to give us bimetal- 
lism as I would go to the rankest gold-bug in Wall 
street and ask him to go down and persuade Mr. Cleve- 
land to turn over to us. [Applause.] 

"Why? Man is moved by selfish motives, unless he has 
freed himself from those base instincts, and large money 
makers who have long since got more than they needed 
in this world, and are still piling up more for the pur- 
pose of saying that I am the richest man in the world, 
or that I am richer than my neighbor, and so my wife 
can say that she is richer than Mrs. Smith — ^when you 
strike a man like that, and that is the kind of men you 
strike when you go to England, who control legislation 
there, there is a selfish motive for their monometallism, 
and it is because they are the creditor nation of the world. 
All the world owes them money, and what is the object 
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of commerce? It is the exchange of property — ^property 
for property, property for money, and money for proper- 
ty, and England can exchange its gold that you owe it 
and all the world owes it for twice as much of your prop- 
erty as it could if we had bimetallism. In round num- 
bers there are as many silver dollars in the world as gold 
dollars. The statistics will show you that there is but a 
slight difference, an equal amount of each, dollar for dol- 
lar, free coinage prices; and when you add silver to gold 
as primary money prices advance, and England's gold 
would then have its value taken out of it, and it would 
have to pay twice as much for our property. Now, that 
is the reason why it won't do it. [Applause.] 

"If an undue and unrighteous influence by schemers 
and tricksters abnormally enhances the value of gold so 
a commercial parity at i6 to i cannot be maintained, then 
do as our forefathers did, change the ratio, and make the 
change in the w^eight and size of the gold coins. Monroe 
and Jackson did it. They were not called dishonest for 
doing so. They were legislating in the interest of the 
people and not in the interest of the favored few. We 
are not compelled to keep the legal ratio at i6 to i; we 
can change it to 20 to i, if necessary, to fix the legal 
ratio to correspond with the commercial ratio, but if the 
change is made let us make it in the rich man's money 
and not in the poor man's money. To lessen the size of 
the gold coins makes more dollars. To increase the size 
of the silver coins makes less dollars. Let us have more 
dollars rather than less dollars. [Applause.] A parity 
at the same ratio is practicable as admitted by the experi- 
ence of ages. This is what we ask. 

"This is a question of capital on one side and humanity 
on the other, of sound money — ^the sound of the clod on 
the coffin — on one side and sound money — ^the sound 
that has the honest ring of the people's money in it — on 
the other side. It is a question of an English policy or 
an American poKcy. Which shall it be?" [Prolonged 
applause and cheers.] 
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LAUGHLIN'S MAIN SPEECH. 

"Gentiemen: I had supposed that 'Coin's Financial 
School' was held in the Art Institute. But Mr. Gage and 
I and 'Coin' are here on the West Side. This is the real 
'Coin's' school, and it ought to be in order for me to 
adopt the right attitude. [Assuming the attitude of 
young "Coin."] [Laughter and applause.] I supposed, 
gentlemen, that we should discuss here to-night the ques- 
tion whether the United States should adopt the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of i6 to i independently of 
other countries. I have not heard to-night any argu- 
ment from the other side directed to that point An at- 
tempt has been made to lead the discussion off on the 
question of what the unit was from 1793 to 1873; but 
to borrow an expression of our friend, Tom Reed, *that 
fly was embalmed in the rhetoric of Judge Vincent.'^ 
It is not necessary for us to go into that question. 

"The persistence with which that point is referred to 
reminds me* of the backwoodsman who pointed out a bear 
to his friends — ^the bear being up the tree — ^and his friend 
aimed his gun at it. And the friend could not see the 
bear, and the other was pointing at it and saying: 
'Don't you see it?' When it finally became necessary to 
do something, he said again: 'Why, don't you see it?* 
His friend said: 'Why, no.' And then he went over to 
his friend, who thought he saw a bear, and he found only 
a flea on his eyebrow. The insistence on the unit ques- 
tion is like this. 

"I should like for a moment or two to free ourselves 
from the obscuration of that mighty animal directly be- 
fore our eyes and get at some of the especial points of 
the question. Before commencing on those subjects, 
however, I should like to speak briefly of three or four 

* Reference is made to the decision of Judge Vincent to the 
eftect that silver was not the only unit established in 1792. • 
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points in correction of the argument of the gentleman 
preceding. 

. "He spoke of the fact that there was a greater trade 
with Europe during the times when there was free 
coinage of gold and silver, than since 1873. I have here 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1894, and 
find that in 1872 the gross sum of both exports and im- 
ports of the United States was eleven hundred and sixty- 
four millions; in 1894 fifteen hundred and forty-seven 
millions. Certainly that statement of the gentleman is not 
accurate. For our foreign trade is now 50 per cent 
greater than in 1872. Also the statement was made that 
we paid for our foreign goods by a constant drain 
on our resources of gold. I happen to have here at my 
hand a chart, which possibly you can see, which shows a 
comparison of areas, representing in the green square 
the total amount of exports and imports in our foreign 
trade from 1850 to the present time, and the yellow square 
indicating the relative amount of gold and silver together 
that passed out and in to settle all those balances. That, 
gentlemen, is the way in which the payment for our goods 
is made in foreign trades — (applause) — not by the ship- 
ment of money except in small sums at particular times. 

"Another point I should like to call attention to is in 
reference to the fact that the Bland act of 1878, and the 
Sherman act, were supposed to require certain obliga- 
tions and securities to be paid in coin. What that state- 
ment in the act of 1878 seems to be is that silver dollars 
shall be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. Is it possible that people, who demand free 
coinage at the ratio of 16 to i, would really prevent you, 
or any other business men in thi? city, from making an 
express stipulation for gold, or any other article? It 
seems almost inconceivable to anyone that the law of 1878 
would bear any such interpretation, and that is the only 
quotation that could possibly be so construed.^ It seems 
'8w tJie act itself in Appendix IV., and Chapter X» 
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to me unnecessary to go further with this question, except 
to point out here one thing more before I begin. 

"We are supposed to have maintained gold and silver 
at a parity previous to 1873, ^^^ to have done this by the 
free coinage of both gold and silver. Reference has been 
made to France. Now, we know that in 1803 the French 
law established silver as the unit of measure. It was 
supposed that they had concurrent circulation of both 
gold and silver in France from 1803 down to the time of 
the discovery of gold in 1850. That is absolutely untrue. 
I quote from an official document^ issued by the French 
government in 1872, on page 562, Vol. II. This document 
says that in 1808 the circulation in France was about 800 
millions of gold — ^that is francs, and two milliards of sil- 
ver. In 1838 the whole of the French circulation did 
not include over 5 per cent out of the total circulation of 
four milliards; that is, that silver had driven out gold 
because they were not at a parity. Again, the same docu- 
ment says that since the law of 1803 France had had no 
gold monetary circulation during the period before 1850. 
Up to that time silver was their sole monetary circula- 
tion; but after the gold discoveries of California and 
Australia gold took the place of silver in the general 
monetary circulation of the country. You will find that 
in Vol. II, page 32, of the same official document. Again, 
you will find in a report issued by the Minister of Finance 
in 1869 that France had in 1803 one-third of its circula- 
tion in gold. In 1848 almost all this gold had disap- 
peared. Out of fifty-three millions then possessed by the 
Bank only one million was gold. This metal had dis- 
appeared from 1893 to 1848 because it had enjoyed a 
premium, which reached at that time i^ per cent. And 
so I have twenty references of the same kind to show 
that in France there was no concurrent circulation of 
gold and silver, for the reason that the two were not kept 

' See Chapter IV, 
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at a parity. On this same point, every student of our 
own monetary system knows perfectly well that the same 
was true of the United States. We had silver only in 
circulation up to 1834. Shortly after 1834, when the 
ratio was 16 to i, gold drove out silver, and we had only 
gold in circulation ; and nobody in this audience ever saw 
a silver dollar in circulation after about the year 1840, and 
up to 1873 no silver dollars were in circulation. Conse- 
quently when the act of 1873 was passed, there was no 
silver, and had not been since 1840, in circulation. At 
the time the act of 1873 was passed there was not even 
any gold or silver in circulation. 

"But I would like now to pass, if you please, to the main 
points. I would like to discuss, in connection with the 
principal topic of the evening, money as a measure of 
value. Money is used as a common denominator, to 
which other things are referred for comparison. In or- 
der to compare goods with money there is no more need 
of as many pieces of money as there are articles to be 
compared than there is of having a quart cup for every 
quart of milk in existence, or of having a yard stick in a 
dry-goods store for every yard of cloth on the shelf. The 
idea that it is necessary to multiply the measurements of 
value is absurd ; but it is of the foremost importance that 
the measure of values should not be tampered with, and 
should not be changed by legislation to the damage of all 
transactions based upon it Right here is the whole se- 
cret of the opposition to silver as money. Silver has lost 
Its stability of value. [Applause.] It is no better than 
any ordinary metal for stability. The action of India 
in June, 1893, sends it down 20 per cent. The mere ru- 
mor of the Chinese indemnity sends it up 10 per cent. 
[Applause.] The greater or less quantity of money there 
IS roaming about in circulation is no reason why any one 
gets more of it. Money, like property, is parted with for 
a consideration. No matter how many more coins there 
are coming from the mint under free coinage and going 
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into the vaults of the banks to the credit of the mine own- 
ers who own the bullion, there are no more coins in the 
pockets of Weary Waggles, who is cooling his heels on 
the sidewalk outside the bank. [Laughter and applause.] 
The increased number of handsome horses and carriages 
on Michigan avenue does not imply that I can get them 
if I have not the wealth to purchase them with. I must 
produce, work, turn out goods, and labor. I must get 
gold or silver or something equivalent to the value of 
the goods, and in that way I shall get them and in no other 
way. There is no way of getting rich by short cuts or 
by legislation or by merely increasing the means of ex- 
changing goods, when goods themselves are the principal 
thing. [Applause.] 

"Money is the only machine by which goods are ex- 
changed against one another. No matter how valuable, 
it is not wanted for itself. It is only a means to an end, 
like a bridge over a river. Do you suppose that the 
farmers of this country really believe that with each ton 
of silver taken out of the mines by the silver law-makers 
in the Senate that there are created bushels of wheat and 
bushels of corn and barrels of mess pork? The silver 
belongs to the mine owners. How will it get into our 
pockets or the pockets of anyone else? Do we insult 
any one's penetration by supposing that the Congression- 
al silver kings are going coaching about the country dis- 
tributing their money for nothing? [Laughter.] Our 
farmers are no fools. They know they can get more 
money only by producing more commodities to be ex- 
changed for it, and for those commodities they want as 
good money as any other men in the country have got 
[Applause.] 

"I want to call your attention to the fact that goods in 
these days after being expressed in the common denomi- 
nator of value are exchanged practically without the use 
of money.^ I will explain that very briefly, because the 

'3e© Chapter VIU. 
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facts must be familiar to. every business man in the city 
of Chicago. A sells a carload of wheat and draws a bill 
on the Chicago purchaser for the same. A discounts 
this bill and has a credit in his deposit account in a bank 
representing the value of his wheat expressed in terms 
of money. But another person, B, may have sold to A 
woolen goods for the same amount. B draws on A for 
the sum, and B also gets an equivalent credit to his bank 
account through the banks; then these two bits of paper 
meet and offset each other. That is, the wheat and wool- 
en goods expressed in the common denominator of value 
are exchanged. against each other by a medium of ex- 
change known as deposit-currency. 

"If you will permit me, I will refer to that chart on 
the other side of the room, which represents the relative 
amount of that kind of currency in the United States as 
compared with all the other kinds. I refer to that large 
gray square to the right, which represents the total amount 
of credit deposits in the banks. Now, what work does it. 
do? Why it does the work which we know in exact 
quantitative figures is performed by the clearings of 
the United States. That function of deposits or that kind 
of money, the most volatile of all our kinds of money, 
amounts at the present time to $2,963,000,000 in our de- 
posit accounts. But what work does it do? It does the 
work of about $60,000,000,000, which represents the work 
of our clearing-houses. You can verify those figures any 
week, if you wish to know the way in which transactions 
are actually performed, how goods are actually exchanged 
without the use of money to the amount of $60,000,000,- 
000 a year. And when you contrast the size of that square 
of deposit money with the squares representing our gold, 
our silver certificates, our national bank notes, and our 
greenbacks and subsidiary currency, which are the other 
blocks on the same sheet, you can see what an immense 
influence the former must have on our business. 
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"It is not necessary for me to expand further on that 
point, because those are commercial facts apparent to any 
business man in the Union. I can only say that from 92 
to 95 per cent of all our wholesale transactions are per- 
formed in this way, practically without the use of money, 
and that under recent investigations by the Comptroller 
of the Currency about 54 per cent of our retail transac- 
tions are performed in the same way. But it will be said 
by some one *this vast system of credit' — but it is not 
credit, it is a system of exchange — ^but they would say, 
'this vast system of credit must be liquidated in actual 
coin or money. And so our business system rests like 
an inverted pyramid upon the apex of the small reserve 
of coin.' Now, how true is that? If I have explained 
the matter rightly, even though I took but a very short 
time to refer to that matter, it would seem to me that I 
have described just the means by which goods expressed 
in terms of the common measure of value are exchanged 
against each other without the intervention of money, 
and a means which is independent of the passing of coin 
from hand to hand. These transactions expressed in 
terms of money are not based upon coin, but upon the 
goods that are bought and sold.^ No business man 
waits until checks and money have reached some particu- 
lar volume before he thinks the medium is sufficiently 
large for the needs of trade before he sells his carload 
of wheat or his bushel of com or his woolen goods. He 
first sells his grain and woolen goods and draws a check 
or bill afterwards. The deposit-currency I have spoken 
of is the consequence and result of these transactions. 
This system I have been describing is as broad as the 
transactions; it is ultimately resolved into goods and is 
based on goods. It is not true, therefore, that this sys- 
tem I have been describing is unstable, like an inverted 
pyramid; the transactions are the reason for the exist- 

»See Chapter VIII. 
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ence of the checks and deposits. The checks and the 
deposits are not the reason for the existence of the transac- 
tions. To talk then about Vedemption money' being 
scarce, or being cut off by the act of 1873, is about as 
futile as talking about hearses being scarce, because there 
is not a hearse to every man. [Laughter.] If people 
die rapidly the hearses do not stand so long in the un- 
dertaker's yard. [Laughter.] If many transactions take 
place, the money becomes nimble and a little goes a long 
way. One hearse may carry many people one at a time; 
and similarly a little money will exchange a great many 
goods. But you say, 'there must be money enough to 
liquidate every transaction necessary,' and you point to 
a panic, or to a time when there is a money famine. You 
point to a money panic, that is to say to a time when 
properties and securities are thrown on the market at 
once to be sold in order to get the legal means of paying 
obligations. Very true, but in ordinary times all goods 
are not at once offered for sale any more than all people 
are dying at once. When a cholera epidemic comes peo- 
ple die and die rapidly, and hearses are in exceptional 
demand, like money in a panic. But note this. Even if 
every corpse is not lucky enough to be carried in a hearse 
it yet can be buried some way or other. It may not be 
so stylish, but it gets there all the same. [Laughter.] 
It may go to its grave in a cart or an express wagon. So 
the goods and money, if they cannot all be exchanged in 
currency for coin, may yet be exchanged by other means — 
by clearing-house certificates, or, last of all, even by bar- 
ter. All goods are not offered for exchange at once any 
more than a million men crossing a bridge are all on the 
bridge at the same time. A million men can all cross a 
bridge comfortably 100 at a time, but if they all crc 
once there is a panic and someone is hurt. 

"Now, I want to suggest, in connection with th« 
of 1873 and with the general question, very briefly 
or two facts. Prices since 1873 have not fallen be< 
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of any lack of money, and I think I have shown you on 
general principles that there is no reason why there should 
be an increasing amount of money; and I intend to show 
you now by facts that prices have not fallen since 1873 
because of any lack in the quantity of money. 

"I have prepared on that chart (see Chart IX in Chap- 
ter XIII), the large one on that side, the facts showing 
the most extensive movement of prices, the most exhaust- 
ive study of prices ever made in this country or any 
other. If the gentlemen can see across the room they 
will find that there is a straight black line crossing the mid- 
dle of the chart, and that that represents the figure 100 or 
the basis from which the figures move. Now, there is a 
line that starts from the beginning there, in i860, repre- 
senting the movements of 223 articles quoted solely in 
the American market. That line rises up, as you see. 
It is marked *C.' It rises up from that base line to 1865, 
and then it starts downward. It would be better if you 
could get close enough to see the color. It moves down, 
and in 1879 strikes the base line again, so that the move- 
ment of prices shows that in 1879 we were exactly on 
the same level of prices in the United States as in i860, 
before the civil war. Then the line moves slightly above 
the base line after 1880, showing that prices were higher 
than in i860. Then it drops a little under again to the fig- 
ure *C,' just under the line; and compared with i860 
the prices of 223 articles averaged together in the Ameri- 
can markets showed a decrease as compared with i860 
of only 8 per cent. 

"Now, let us compare with that line the line representing 
the circulation. This is a line marked *D.' Soon after 
the civil war it moved just a little above the base line, and 
then in 1879 the circulation of the United States advanced 
rapidly and moved upward to the right. It might be 
said that there was a greater demand put upon the money 
than even the increasing circulation could sustain; but I 
point to the chart to show you what the transactions were 
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which you would appeal to as showing how much trade 
had increased. That might indicate the amount of de- 
mand put upon the circulation of the country. That line 
up there in the red color is the line of clearings, which I 
just explained to you was the amount of transactions 
in the United States settled practically without the use 
of money; consequently, the very thing that you will 
be referred to as indicating an increased demand upon 
money is the very thing which explains just to what ex- 
tent we have economized the use of money. 

"Lastly, on the chart there is a dotted line which be- 
gins some distance above the base line. That represents 
the value of silver compared with gold. It travels along 
the seventies at about the same ratio, 15^ to i. Then 
it goes down and prices up. In 1879 ^^ ^^^ just cross- 
ing the line of prices. It keeps on pretty steadily until 
after 1885, when it drops below the line; then it rises, 
and now it is again down. You can just see it faintly 
on the lower edge of the chart, like a star in the winter 
just passing over the horizon. [Applause.] That is a 
significant story. That shows the relation of silver to 
gold, while the line *C indicates the relation of all the 
commodities in the United States to gold. Now, I ask 
you whether there is any parallel movement of silver 
relatively to gold and of commodities relatively to gold? 
The price of commodities is only 8 per cent below what 
it was in i860. Silver is 50 per cent below. Isn't it per- 
fectly clear, then, gentlemen, that silver does not have 
the same purchasing power in 1894 as it had in i860, or 
even in 1879? I^ 7^^ were to propose free coinage of 
silver, which means a single silver standard, and in that 
way to measure contracts and transactions you could not 
truly claim that the silver standard would be just, on 
the ground that the purchasing power of silver to-day 
is what It was in 1873. There is absolutely no correspond- 
ence. The purchasing price of silver is infinitely below 
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the purchasing power which it had in 1873. Therefore 
it is not to-day, in 1894, a just means of paying debts. 

"But more than that, why should there have been any 
change in prices in the United States after 1873? There 
is more gold in circulation than in 1873. O^ May i, 
1895, there was of gold in circulation in the United States 
$568,000,000, and of silver $524,000,000, making a to- 
tal of $1,092,000,000. More 'redemption money* has 
been coined by the mint by $1,092,000,000, and yet prices 
fell. That is due, without the shadow of a doubt to any 
investigator, to the cheapened cost of production. More- 
over, if it be said that the fall of prices since 1873 is to be 
associated with the demonetization of silver, I point to 
the fact that there is more silver in circulation in the very 
countries concerned with silver to-day than in 1873. 
Germany has still 110,000,000 thalers of her old silver, 
and more five-franc pieces of France are in circulation 
than in 1873, and they are all legal tender. The United 
States, after the Latin Union ceased to coin silver in 1878, 
tried this experiment, and now the United States has 
added to the circulation of the world something over 
$600,000,000. That is, there is more silver in use to-day, 
in 1895, than there was in 1873. Therefore, what is the 
use of talking about the fall of prices having been due 
to subtraction from the money of the world when there 
is more silver in circulation and in addition more gold 
in circulation by hundreds of millions. [Applause.] 
Certainly it may not be said that commodities have fallen 
because of the subtraction of silver from the circulation. 

"As compared with earlier years the exertion of the 
average laborer has to-day risen 8 per cent. The laborer 
to-day commands more gold than he ever commanded 
in the industrial history of the world. [Applause.] Not 
only have wages risen all this time, but because of this 
great cheapening in the cost of the production of com- 
modities, which has caused the falling of prices of com- 
modities in general, wages have risen in money, in gold, 
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and the purchasing power of these wages has increased 
doubly; not only has money risen, but commodities have 
fallen. The laborer has gained doubly since 1873. For 
heaven's sake let us have more of 1873 for the laborer. 
[Applause.] This persistence in saying that the fall of 
prices is due to silver is like the story of the grandmother 
who was always ready to say something good of every- 
body, and her daughter said: 1 really believe you would 
say something good about the prince of evil' Well, my 
dear, I am sure we must all admire his g^eat persever- 
ance.' [Laughter.] 

"Now, as to the free coinage of silver at 16 to i. Let 
us get to the point of this question at issue. The market 
ratio is now about 32 or 34 — it skips about so much 
you can't be really certain. It has been 34 to i; it is 
somewhere between 32 and 34 now. If that be the mar- 
ket ratio, and in the mint ratio you propose 16 to i, 
there is a premium of sixteen ounces of silver profit on 
withdrawing every ounce of gold in circulation.^ Con- 
sequently free coinage of silver at 16 to i means single 
silver monometallism; 16 to i leads to a single silver 
standard, and in the language of my opponent, we will 
start with all the South American countries and Mexico 
as companions. [Applause.] Free coinage of silver 
then is absolutely certain to drive all our gold out of cir- 
culation. The mere hint of it almost did that in the pan- 
ic of 1893. May I, 189s, the first of this month, there 
were $568,000,000 of gold in circulation. Since gold 
must be inevitably driven out if free coinage of silver is 
adopted, there will be no increase in the quantity of mon- 
ey. To the people who support free coinage hoping to 
increase the quantity of money I say it is perfectly evi- 
dent on the face of it that it will contract the currency by 
the total amount of $568,000,000. [Applause.] It could 
not change prices, therefore, by increasing the amount 
of the medium of the exchange. That is plain. 

*See Chapter III, on Gresham's Law. 
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"The only way it would act would be by increasing the 
price of everything; because goods would be reckoned 
in a cheaper medium than that of gold. This my friend 
admitted this evening. If prices would rise, he says, we 
would have a glow of satisfaction. It is the kind of glow 



A SWINDLER'S GAME. 

of satisfaction which comes to the inebriate after he has 
been supplied with drink, after he has been a long while 
thirsty. For example, take a pair of gloves worth lOO 
cents in gold; they would exchange after free coinage 
for about 210 cents in silver. A dozen eggs, now selling 
at 15 cents, would sell for about 30 cents, and everything 
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we buy would rise in proportion, since the intrinsic value 
of the pure silver in the dollar is worth but 51 cents. 

"As free coinage of silver would inevitably result in a 
rise of prices it would immediately result in the fall of 
wages. Its first effect would be to diminish the pur- 
chasing power of all our wages. The man who gets $500 . 
or $1,000 a year as a fixed rate of wages or salary will 
find he could buy just half as much as now. Yes, but 
someone will say, the employer will raise his wages. 
Now, will he? But the facts on that point are clear and 
indisputable. It has been one of the undisputed facts 
of history that, when prices rise, the wages of labor are 
the last to advance; and when prices fall, the wages of 
labor are the first to decline. Free coinage of silver 
would make all the articles of the laborer's consumption 
cost him 100 per cent more unless he can get a rise in 
his wages by dint of strikes and quarrels and all the 
consequent dissatisfaction arising from friction between 
the employer and employe. He would be able to buy 
only one-half as many articles of daily consumption as he 
had before. 

"In short, a rise of prices necessarily results in a di- 
minution of the enjoyments of the laboring class until 
they can force the employers, through a long process of 
agitation, to make an increase in their wages. Are we 
willing to sacrifice the interests of the laboring classes to 
the demands of certain owners of silver mines who hope 
to hoodwink the people with the cry of more money? 
This would be, clearly enough, distinct and serious dam- 
age. 

"The damage runs in other directions, however. The 
proposal to adopt a depreciated standard of value is sim- 
ply an attempt to transfer from the great mass of the 
community who have been provident, industrious and 
successful, a portion of their savings and gains into the 
pockets of those who have been idle, extravagant, or un- 
fortunate. The provision which has been made for old 
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age, for sickness, for death, for widows and orphans, or 
by insurance, will be depreciated in the same ratio. No 
invasion of hostile armies, burning and destroying as 
they advance, could by any possibility equal the desola- 
tion and ruin which would thus be forced upon the 
great mass of the American people. 

"Such a depreciation, however — as all experience and 
history has shown — does not fall alike upon the shrewd 
and the unsophisticated. The shrewd ones, the bankers, 
etc., will be easily able to take care of themselves; while 
we plain people will be robbed of our hard-won earnings 
without any hope of compensation. 

"Free coinage of silver at i6:i would injure all those 
who wish to borrow; because it would frighten lenders 
and make them unwilling to lend except at high rates 
of interest. Moreover, since the average term of mort- 
gages, in general, is not over five or six years, present 
indebtedness of this kind does not run back to 1873. 
Free coinage is essentially dishonest. 

"If I have saved painfully $1,000 by many years of 
sacrifice and lend it to B on a mortgage; then, if B 
urges legislation by which he can pay me back in a 
cheaper money, worth one-half of what he got from me, 
do you suppose I would ever again lend to B or renew 
my mortgage? If I had pinched or saved, gone without a 
new overcoat, or used a shabby parlor carpet, in order to 
save something and invest it for my child, and then I 
gave it over to B, who has had the spending of it, isn't 
it fair and square that I should have back again what I 
gave? If B had the enjoyment from spending it he is not 
thereby absolved from paying it back. No trick or 
sophistry can make the scaling of this debt to me any- 
thing but dishonesty and cheating. 

"Any state that enacts laws whereby debts can be scaled 
signs its own commercial doom. No one will invest 
where he foresees repudiation; loans cannot be made 
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except at rates so high as to pay for the risks of loss. 
Cheating is bad business policy for man or state. 

"Look for a moment at the persons who would be 
injuriously affected by a measure which, like free coinage 
of silver, would cut our present standard in two. There 
were, in 1893-94, 4,777,687 depositors in the savings 
banks of the United States, with an average of $365.86 to 
each depositor, 



Amounting in an to $1,748,000,000 

Investors In building and loan associations 450,000,000 

Life insurance outstanding December 31, 1889... 618,000,000 
U. S. pensions (paid annually) 140,000,000 

Grand total $2,956,000,000 



"These investments would affect about 11,000,000 of 
the worthiest people of our country. So that, when I 
say free coinage of silver would injure small investors 
and industrious people, I am not referring to any limited 
or special class of aristocrats. 

"The bonded debt of the railways of the United States 
is about $6,000,000,000. If free coinage of silver were 
introduced it would enable these railways to pay off their 
debts, such as are not contracted in gold, with what is 
now equivalent to about $3,000,000,000. They would 
thus be relieved of the necessity of paying the small in- 
vestors (who have taken their bonds) one-half of what 
these corporations now owe them; and it is only a few 
of such corporations and railways that have outstanding 
indebtedness that has run a long time and which could 
have been entered into before the period of 1873. 

"The Sherman act of July 4, 1890, unless it had ' 
repealed, would have brought us to the silver standai 
it was. The mere suspicion of it struck a blow at 
measure of value, brought on a panic, made prices ui 
tain, and caused doubts as to future plans in every 
tory and shop in the land. Those who have silver m 
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and who can by their wealth control political parties 
and legislatures, who make the very seat of our National 
Government their private offices, and actually turn the 
National Senate into a bureau for bulling the prices of 
their product — ^to those men we say, beware. Those of 
us who belong to the rank of plain citizens, who are 
thinking only of the country as a whole, who believe in 
the honesty and intelligence of the people, hold that 
when a question of right or wrong is presented in a cam- 
paign of education the people will decide for right and 
for justice. [Applause.] We cannot believe that a spe- 
cial interest, led by millionaires, can go on unchecked in 
their plan of sacrificing the tax-payers in order to heap 
up riches, especially when this is done on the most fal- 
lacious of all economic grounds — grounds which have 
been proved wrong by the experience of every country 
of modern times. 

"How long will it take to convince every man in the 
land that conditions of prosperity are those in which the 
honest man can best meet and pay his obligations? Un- 
less a debtor can get employment or find a market for 
his goods how can he pay interest or principal? Now, 
if tampering with the standard in the terms of which all 
transactions are drawn, all contracts made, all goods 
bought and sold, brings industrial paralysis, because no 
one knows what will happen ten days ahead, and no one 
will go on making goods for a changing market, except 
at ruinous profits, it is to the interest of every laborer, 
every debtor, every honest man, is it not, to keep and 
maintain the value of the standard so far as that may be 
done? The debtor will be no better off by free coinage. 
Even if we had it — which we never will — [applause], every 
lender would insert the gold clause in the contract. And 
on our present basis of contracts and prices, the very hint 
or possibility of a change to a depreciated single silver 
standard would precipitate a panic, just as it did in 1893 ; 
and since the gentleman who spoke before me charged 
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me with being certain to engage in special pleadings I 
ask him to consider the condition of the country to-day. 
What is it to-day, when the great iron industries of Penn- 
sylvania are raising the wages of their workmen? There 
has been a steady recovery of industry from the very mo- 
ment when Mr. Cleveland put his foot down and said, 
*We should and shall maintain our standard of value in- 
violate.' [Loud applause.] 

"When Mr. Harvey was describing the condition of 
the country, before President Cleveland insisted at any 
cost on maintaining the gold reserve in the Treasury, 
and when he began to tell his story of the woman who 
was carried out of church, I thought he was about to tell 
of the good Scotch woman who was fond of damnation 
and brimstone in her sermons. One day there was a new 
preacher of the right sort. After the sermon she was 
asked: 'Wa' thet not a reel gude sermon?' *Yes, Mal- 
colm, it was just spleendid; it left us with absolutely no 
hope.' [Laughter and applause.] That describes the sit- 
uation from which Mr. Cleveland rescued us when he 
saved us from the silver standard. 

"Is it true that, even laying aside all honor and justice, 
resorting to a single silver standard depreciated 50 per 
cent, the debtor will sell his goods at 100 per cent more, 
and the more easily pay off his debts? By no means. 
That is the most superficial of all views. Trickery is 
always sure to follow those who resort to it. And I 
do not myself feel it necessary only to appeal to the self- 
ish motives of the American people. I for one am ready 
to appeal to that integrity, that sense of honor, and that 
uprightness in the American people which, whenever it 
has been appealed to, has decided rightly upon these 
great questions of justice. 

"In conclusion, gentlemen, extraordinary as is the pro- 
posal for free coinage it is in truth only a huge deceit. 
It was born in the private offices of the silver kings, 
nursed at the hands of speculators, clothed in economic 
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error, fed on boodle, exercised in the lobby of Congress, 
and as sure as there is honesty and truth in the American 
heart it will die young and be buried in the same igno- 
minious grave wherein lies the now-forgotten infant once 
famous as the rag baby. [Applause.] Free coinage is 
greenbackism galvanized into life. That heresy in its 
old form of a demand for more money has already been 
laid low. It will not long deceive us in its new form 
of a demand for more silver, or for silver fiatism. Nor 
in any other respect is it what it presumes to be. It is 
not a proposition for bimetallism. It is a wild leap in the 
dark for silver monometallism. Under the cry for more 
money are veiled the plans of a daring syndicate of mine 
owners and speculators, who have hoodwinked the peo- 
ple in certain parts of the country and who, while delud- 
ing them with a specious argument for more money, are 
laughing in their sleeves at a constituency so easily 
gulled." [Laughter.] 



HARVEY'S REJOINDER TO LAUGHLIN. 

The Chairman — Mr. Harvey will now be allowed fif- 
teen minutes for a rejoinder. 

Mr. Harvey spoke as follows: 

"Mr. Chairman: I have fifteen minutes, and I will be 
brief. I will try to cover all the ground that Professor 
Laughlin has gone over. He says exports in 1872 were 
eleven hundred million, in 1894 fifteen hundred million, 
as an argument that before gold and silver came back 
we were running on paper money. I would only say 
that the population has increased faster than the increase 
as shown by those figures. [Applause.] He says both 
the gold and silver exports and imports during the years 
from i860 to 1870 were paid for in gold and silver as 
an evidence that gold and silver were international money. 
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Now, we did not have gold and silver as money then, 
and yet it was used in the settlement of balances, but as 
what? Not as money, but as merchandise, and it is so 
used to-day — not as coined money, but as merchandise. 
We had paper for money, and they had gold and silver, 
and yet it was used as merchandise then as it is used now. 
And if all the gold and silver went out of circulation with 
us and we had silver or paper temporarily, we could buy 
the gold merchandise now as we did then, and as we did 
all the time. [Applause.] 

"He says the clause in the Bland-Allison act that stipu- 
lates that silver is legal tender money except where other- 
wise provided in the contract is just and proper. Now, 
gentlemen, that clause meant this, except where other- 
wise provided in the contract we will provide for gold. 
Now, you silver men shoot your guns. You silver men 
can pass any law you want. We have got you sewed 
up in a contract which called directly for gold. Never 
before in the history of the world, nowhere in the records 
of the United States, can you find where we enacted any 
law authorizing a creditor to take a note, discriminating 
between our legal tender money. [Applause.] It is 
statutory treason to disrupt and discredit our money, 
and a statute which permits it — which was the Bland- 
Allison act — is the first of the kind in the statutes of the 
United States, and it did just what it was intended to do 
— fasten a gold standard by putting it in the contract. 
Such a thing never was done before, and is unjust, if 
monometallism is unjust. 

"He says silver drove out gold in France. Silver also 
drove out gold in this country, he says, for the first fifty 
years of the century, and then gold drove out silver. 
Now, that is just what we want the business men of Chi- 
cago to understand. That is bimetallism — bimetallism 
which makes either gold or silver money primary money, 
because when one metal gives out and gets dearer or be- 
comes scarce the other comes in. How can silver come 
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in now? There is no such law authorizing it to be pri- 
mary money or redemption money. It cannot come in 
now. Gold has got the crack to itself; but under bi- 
metallism, for centuries, as long as we have any statisti- 
cal record of it, when one metal came in and drove the 
other out it was because it was cheaper by a small per- 
centage, which drove it partially out, or for a short time, 
or drove it substantially all out, and then came the other; 
but it was the very fact that either metal answered for 
use as money, and that if one was not enough, or if the 
business of the country would have its back broken by 
reason of insisting on one metal, there, was the other to 
take its place, and that is what bimetallism means. [Ap- 
plause.] 

"Now it does not mean when one of the metals goes 
out of circulation temporarily that it is not a measure of 
value; because it is a measure of value. The question 
is world-wide in the sense of commercial parity. If sil- 
ver left us in 1873, because it was at 2 per cent premium 
over gold, at 16 to i, why was it? Because there was 
a market in Europe; the mints of France were open to it 
at the ratio of 15^ to i, and it went there and took the 
place of so much gold, which came back to us, but it is 
not so now. Silver, when it leaves us, does not take 
the place of money, because silver is demonetized. With 
both the metals remonetized, one of the metals going out 
of use and leaving us, we have still a measure of value, 
because it is holding up the measure of values for the 
world. It is holding up the value of wheat in London, 
where it makes them pay $1.30 for India wheat, and 
makes them pay us $1.30 for our wheat. Gold and silver 
alternately are the strength of bimetallism; and it is not 
this one or the other one used as a measure of value, 
when both are conjointly repudiated before the law. 
[Applause.] 

" *No silver in circulation from 1850 to 1873,' he says. 
Now silver was in circulation at that time. I know it 
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as a fact I was a boy lo years old in 1861, 9 years old 
in i860, and I know silver was in circulation. There are 
instances in my life that implanted it in my mind that 
make me know that, and you would know it if you were 
living at that time. 

**He says the measure of value should not be tam- 
pered with. I agree with him. The measure of value 
from 1792, also during the continental days and up to 
1873, was gold and silver, and it should not have been 
tampered with. [Loud applause.] You people are tam- 
pering with the measures of values. You tampered with 
it in 1873, ^^d the gold standard is an experiment. Show 
me, in the history of the world, where it ever existed 
before, except since 1873, ^^^ except since 1816, except 
in England only. The ages have had bimetallism at a legal 
ratio between gold and silver, and monometallism, the 
gold standard, was attempted to be fastened upon the 
world by the simultaneous action of the financiers of the 
world, beginning with 1873. [Applause.] 

"He says that silver now bobs up and down. Of course 
it bobs up and down now. It did not bob up and down 
before 1873. Professor, take the table of ratios, com- 
parative ratios between gold and silver for 200 years in 
the book before you and you will find they staid together 
for those 200 years and that silver did not bob up and 
down, except the slight difference of exchange in the 
different countries and the slight difference of the differ- 
ence in ratios between France and the United States. It 
did not bob up and down, and that is what we want you 
to do. We want you to give them equal rights before 
the law and then silver will not bob up and down. Of 
course it bobs up and down now and the monometallists 
are the cause of it — ^the act of 1873 is the cause of it 

"You say people should work and turn out property, 
and they will get their money. They are working, but 
they can't get the money. [Applause.] They produce 
the property, and find the property costs them what they 
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get for it; that they get what it costs them to produce. 
The farmer finds himself in the same fix, and that is why 
he can't pay his mortgages. Mortgages are increasing. 
Would they increase, as they are now, like a cloud threat- 
ening the prosperity of the country, if it were true that 
such industry as the American citizens can display would 
produce property that they could go and get money with? 
The trouble is, when they have produced the property, 
you have destroyed the price. [Applause.] 

"The professor tells a good story. I have heard him 
tell the same story before. [Applause.] Now, I want to 
tell a story. [Laughter.] It is true if there is a bridge 
across the stream and everybody wants to go over it at 
the same time, or there is a busy day such as we would 
like to see in this country once more, and they could not 
get over the bridge at the same time, if there were two 
bridges, professor, they could get over. [Laughter and 
applause.] Also, if they should charge too much toll 
over one bridge we might get over the other bridge 
cheaper. [Applause.] 

"He says silver is the property of the bullion men only. 
Whose property is gold? This is not a question of who 
owns the property. That metal by the experience of ages 
and as is demonstrated by wisdom and intelligence is 
best adapted to be coined into money. No matter who 
owns it, whether it is owned by the citizens of Illinois or 
owned by the citizens of Colorado. It is a question of 
wisdom and intelligence as to what property, if we are 
going to have property money, is best to be coined into 
money, and when that question is intelligently settled 
no special argument and no criticism can be made upon 
it by pointing to American citizens as owning it. [Ap- 
plause.] If they owned our silver in England and Eng- 
land had her hand in the Rocky Mountains we would not 
hear of who owns the silver. [Applause.] It is a lack 
of Americanism in not standing up for our own product 
that I object to, when the intelligence of centuries has 
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determined that silver is a proper metal for use as money. 
[Applause.] 

"He says goods are exchanged practically without 
money. He ought to go down to Washington and tell 
Mr. Cleveland how to do without money. [Applause.] 
He says business is done without the use of money. Well, 
if we can drive these gold standard fellows to the position 
of the fiatists, why, we may .reason with them. If busi- 
ness can be done without money, then there is no reason 
why we should discuss the question of redemption 
money at all. He says a man buys goods one day, using 
the money to get other property on the same day, and 
that it is the exchange of property. The country mer- 
chant comes to Chicago and buys goods and in the course 
of sixty or ninety days he pays for them, and has his goods 
on his shelf for a year. He must carry them with mon- 
ey; he must have money to pay for them. [Applause.] 

"The only appropriate illustrations that the professor 
used were such words as 'hearses, brains, etc' Such 
reflections are in sympathy with the position of the coun- 
try. [Applause.] 

"He is not an international bimetallist He says prices 
have not fallen since 1873. 

Professor Laughlin — "I didn't say that. I said that 
prices had not fallen since 1873 because of lack of 
money." 

Mr. Harvey — ^"Well, Professor, that is too tough for me. 
[Applause and laughter.] He says prices have not fallen 
since 1873 for lack of money. Why have they fallen? 
Is not property measured in money when everything else 
is equal? I don't think he told us why it had fallen, why 
property had fallen." 

A voice— "He did." 

Mr. Harvey — ^"He points us to a map on the wall rep 
senting the amount of clearances in a day going throt 
the clearing-house. I thought he was going on with 
illustration of the map and point out the gold in the coi 
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try that it all rested upon, but he didn't do so, and so I 
don't understand the object of the illustration. But the 
point we make, gentlemen, is that credit money, and 
credits, are all piled up on redemption or primary money. 
When you run under such a standard as that it is a part of 
the statutory law of this country, it is regulating us with 
reference to our finances, and — ^which we are reminded of 
— as to what that standard is, every time we look at one of 
our gold notes, our gold mortgages, etc. ; and when you 
pile up all those methods and transactions of the nation 
upon a primary money, you must consider the quantity 
and quality of that primary money, and that is the essen- 
tial question and issue that is between us here to-night 
My fifteen minutes are up. I will finish this next time." 



LAUGHLIN'S REJOINDER. 

The Chairman then said: "Prof. Laughlin will now 
have fifteen minutes.'* 

"The gentleman stated to you that I spoke with regard 
to the figures of exports and imports from 1850 down to 
the present time, as a test of the fact that we had a certain 
amount of trade at home. I made no such statement 
whatever. I may have misunderstood the gentleman. 
I gave the figures for the total exports and imports com- 
bined in the year 1872 as $1,165,000,000 and in 1894 as 
$1,547,000,000, because the gentleman had stated that 
there had been a greater trade with Europe in the time 
when gold and silver had free coinage, and I used this 
year 1872 to show that there was a certain amount of 
trade, $1,164,000,000 in that year, and that to-day we had 
a greater trade, and that we do not have free coinage of 
silver. 

"Now, he also said that I showed a chart [Chart X.] to 
explain to you that we paid all our international balances 
in money. I did no such thing. I presented a total 
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area, indicating the total value of exports and imports in 
the United States from 1850 down, and showed on the 
same chart — ^this is the one [holding up a chart] — another 
square, down here, a relatively small amount of money 
that had traveled back and forth, both gold and silver — 
whether it was as merchandise or as gold made no differ- 
ence — in order to settle transactions. 

"Then the gentleman referred to a most extraordinary 
proposition, which struck me at the time as so inconceiv- 
able that I thought I must be mistaken. It was in regard 
to the act of 1878. Now, it happens that I was brought up 
in a lawyer's office, and I breathed in a lot of the old com- 
mon law. When he makes this statement that there never 
had existed anywhere in previous history any such pro- 
vision — 'that citizens of the United States were not per- 
mitted to make a contract of any kind for the delivery of 
a specific kind of goods' — I am amazed. He refers to 
the Bland act of 1878 to the words making silver legal 
tender, 'except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract' I suppose it is one of the common law funda- 
mentals, as old as any legal history. The statement, 
therefore, that a provision like that, recognizing the com- 
mon law of the country, appearing in the act of 1873 
merely as an expression of existing law had never been 
heard of before, is the most extraordinary exhibition of 
ignorance of the fundamental principles of law, as we 
understand it in this Anglo-Saxon age, of which it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

•'Now, he made the statement in rebuttal concerning 
something I stated to the effect that the law of 1873 pre- 
vented silver from coming in and gaining its relative posi- 
tion again. That, if it would, that alone would raise its val- 
ue. Now, the fact is that before 1873 — ^the facts are indis- 
putable — ^the relative market value of gold and silver so 
varied that they did not remain in circulation then. I 
challenge any student of economic or financial history to 
find a case, an authenticated case, of the concurrent cir- 
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culation of gold and silver under a so-called bimetallic 
system for any length of time. I say that that is a fact 
indisputable; that it was always either gold in circulation 
or it was silver in circulation. I have furnished 
here absolute, indisputable proof from French financial 
documents to show that in France itself, where chey at- 
tempted to establish what was supposed to be a bimetallic 
system, they did not have the concurrent circulation of 
both gold and silver; the silver went out; they did not 
keep their parity. 

CHART XII. CHART XIH. 



"In i860 the value of a silver dollar in gold was 
104.58 cents. Mr. Harvey says he then received silver 
dollars. The gentleman then must have been living 
in the plutocratic regions of those people who always 
paid about $1.04 when they need only have paid $1. Or 
he may have been the keeper of a museum where they 
had those things on exhibition. [Laughter.] 

"The gentleman suggests that we have been tampering 
with the standard. Now, what do you mean by the 
standard? Why, the standard by which prices are esti- 
mated, in which transactions are made. Now, in 1873, 
there was not any silver in circulation, there was not any 
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gold in circulation. The only standard we could have 
been tampering with was the greenback. There was no 
change made, for there was no gold and silver in the 
country. Tampering with the standard is really to be 
charged when we try to get that metal, which is of the 
most unstable kind; and right behind the gentleman is a 
chart [Chart XIL] representing the gyrations silver is 
capable of when it really has a chance. In 1876, irrespec- 
tive of commodities or anything else, it changed its value 
25 per cent. That is a pretty standard. That is the kind 
of standard to tamper with. In 1890, under a specula- 
tion connected very closely with the passage of the Sher- 
man act of 1890, silver went up, and then it came down 
like a rocket. [Applause.] 

"Now, he spoke of my chart, over there [Chart IX.] and 
suggested that silver was bobbing. Yes, it has been 
bobbing and has gone to the bottom. It is like the old 
story of the man in the boat. When he jumped out of 
the boat into the water he swore it was not he that was 
going down, but that it was the boat that had gone up. 

**He then says we have spoiled the market because men, 
if they have produced goods, cannot sell, and in the next 
sentence he says a man sells for what it cost him to pro- 
duce, and yet he says he cannot sell. Now, what is sell- 
ing, except getting what it costs to produce? 

*Then he speaks to the point of the bridge illustration. 
I could not expect to be understood even on a second 
reading. [Laughter.] The bridge illustration was sim- 
ply meant to show that in a time of great panic or great 
excitement, when a great amount of work has got to be 
done in a small space, disorder sometimes rises. It is 
perfectly clear that with order and with a proper medium 
of exchange and a proper condition of trade that would 
have scrv^ed equally for every one. It does not make any 
difference which of two bridges a man goes over; but if 
he goes on the second bridge and it is a shaky one and it 
bobs up and down like that [pointing to the extraordinary 
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fluctuations of silver in Chart XIIL] he had better ttOt 
get on it. [Laughter and applause.] A man who gets 
on such a bridge may go to the bottom. It cannot be 
trusted. 

"He also added that it was very tin-American to talk 
about gold. Now, we produce gold as well as silver, 
and he asks who owns the gold. I answer exactly the 
same as in regard to the matter of silver. The bul- 
lion owners, the mine owners, own the gold bullion just 
as much as the silver mine owners own the silver bullion, 
and when you put it into the mint it does not get into 
your pocket and mine. I tell you there is another pro- 
cess entirely beyond all that The mint does not create 
any unlimited demand for gold. The mint does not buy 
gold. It does simply nothing more than to merely 
change its form into a round disk, and put a stamp on it, 
to indicate with authority that it is of a certain fineness 
and weight. That is all the mint does. It does not cre- 
ate any demand for gold, and gold mine owners own 
their gold just as the silver mine owners own their sil- 
ver. And if it is un-American to say the truth, then I 
am un-American. 

"He objected to my funeral illustration. [Laughter.] 
I suppose he considered that since we were not going to 
have free coinage of silver that was quite too funereal a 
thing to think of, but I haven't any doubt if you were 
to examine into my illustration closely you will see a very 
much despised thing called a silver rag baby being car- 
ried out in the hearse. 

"He lastly says that the fall in prices since 1873 has not 
been accounted for by me. I did say that prices had 
fallen since 1873, because I had especially called your at- 
tention to the movement of prices of 223 articles in coin. 
Since i860 they had fallen 8 per cent. And it gives me 
an opportunity to call attention to somehing which I 
did not have time to speak of before. The truth is that 
the fall of prices began in 1865. It was then that prices 
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were highest, and from 1865 the movement was steadily 
down. Now, if they are going to talk about 1873 why 
don't they talk about 1865? Both these years were in a 
paper money period. The high prices were in 1865; 
but when resumption of specie payments took place Jan- 
uary I, 1879, prices were on exactly the same level as 
they were in i860. But you start with silver in 1879, 
and compare its price with what prices were in 1879 ^^^^^ 
the resumption of specie payments, then compare the 
price of silver to-day with the average level of prices to- 
day, or only 8 per cent below that of i860; and you can 
see the difference and the change in the purchasing price 
of silver as compared with commodities. 

"Now, what was the cause of the fall in the prices of 
commodities? It seems to me that before an audience 
of men engaged in industrial operations, men who know 
something about manufacturing, who know something 
about the way in which industrial improvements have 
been introduced into every factory, in every furnace, in 
every cotton and woolen mill in this country in the last 
ten or fifteen years, that the changes produced cheapening 
the cost of productions, by improvements and inventions 
in the last fifteen or twenty-five years are the striking mar- 
vels of the century. Many a man and owner of a mill I 
have heard say that it made him tired and fatigued to keep 
up in this race of improvements. The moment that he 
had the machinery in his mills adjusted somebody else 
had got something new, and he had to change the ar- 
rangement of his mill and his men all over again. [Ap- 
plause.] One man in the iron industry in Pittsburg 
wrote to me that since 1873 he could mention no less 
than 500 different inventions, all uniting together, to 
lower the cost of production of iron. You all know how 
the price has gone down ; how the price of steel rails has 
gone down, until steel is really no more valuable than 
iron was then. 

"I need not go over this to a body of men who know 
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the movements of commercial prices; the reduction oi 
prices from the change of cost has been phenomenal. It 
has been one of the most difficult things of my life to un- 
derstand why prices have not fallen more than 8 per cent 
since i860. The only possible excuse for it that I can 
see is the enormous production of gold. These charts 
directly behind you (Charts VI and VII) will show the 
enormous production of gold since 1850. While before 
1850 the production was about $38,000,000, it rose to 
$153,000,000 in 1853, and we have to account not merely 
for the annual production in any one year, but for the 
total of gold in existence. Up to 1850 in the 357 years 
from the discovery of America there were but $3,300,000,- 
000 of gold produced; in the forty-three years from 1850 
to 1893 inclusive the amount of gold produced was 
$5,400,000,000, almost double the amount of the previous 
357 years. In 1893 ^^e annual production of gold was 
larger than any time in the history of the world, over 
$155,000,000. And the director of the mint assures us 
that the reports of 1894 will show a still larger production 
of gold. So both gold and goods have been cheapened, 
and that is why they retain to-day nearly the same rela- 
tions they held in i860." [Applause.] 



HARVEY^S FINAL REJOINDER. 

The Chairman said: "Mr. Harvey will now have five 
minutes for the close of the discussion." 

Mr. Harvey — "Professor Laughlin refers again to the 
bridge story. I want to do the same thing. If one 
bridge is rickety we use the other while we put the bad 
one in order. If we have only one, and that is out of 
order, we have to wade or swim. That is the trouble 
now. We have only one bridge, and the administration 
and Mr. Cleveland have hold of one end and the Roths- 
childs have the other, and they have drawn our end 
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away from us. [Applause.] Professor Laughlin refers 
to the purchase price of wages, etc. There is contention 
between the labor unions of the country and the financial 
and other trusts of the country, and it is a deadly struggle 
as we know, and one of the worst things of that struggle 
is the 4,000,000 of idle laborers in this country. In order 
to hold up the wages of the country it is producing idle 
labor. It is better to have low wages and all have wages 
and all have work and something to buy than it is to 
have wages forced up by unions and not enough people 
have work to do. That is our reply to that. He tried in 
his first speech to scare the savings depositors. That 
is one of the special arguments that is made on the other 
side. They will stop scaring them when they have no 
depositors left, and that is what their policy will come to. 

"Professor Laughlin says the debtors would not be 
benefited by remonetization of silver, but later he says the 
debtors are trying to benefit themselves by cheating some- 
body; that they are going to cheat people by adopting 
a silver standard. Now, we cannot follow that kind of 
logic. We get lost if we do." 

The Chairman — ^"The thanks of the Illinois Club are 
due to the gentlemen who have so kindly discussed this 
subject for us this evening.'* 
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APPENDIX I. 

LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES RELATING TO COINAGE. 

I. April, 1792. — ^An Act establishing a Mint, and regulat- 
ing the Coins of the United States. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted. That there shall be 
from time to time struck and coined at the said Mint coins 
of gold, silver, and copper of the following denomina- 
tions, values, and descriptions, viz.: Eagles— each to be 
of the value of ten dollars or units, and to contain two 
hundred and forty-seven grains and four-eighths of a 
grain of pure, or two hundred and seventy grains of 
standard gold. 

[Half-eagles and quarter-eagles of corresponding weights 
and fineness.] 

Dollars or Units — Each to be of the value of a Spanish 
milled dollar as the same is now current, and to contain 
three hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth 
parts of a grain of pure, or four hundred and sixteen 
grains of standard silver. 

[Half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes of cor- 
responding weights and fineness.] 

Sec. II. And be it further enacted. That the propor- 
tional value of gold to silver in all coins which shall by 
law be current as money within the United States shall 
be as fifteen to one, according to quantity in weight, of 
pure gold or pure silver; that is to say, every fifteen 
pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value in 
all payments with one pound weight of pure gold, and so 
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in proportion as to any greater or less quantities of the 
respective metals. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for any person or persons to bring to the said 
Mint gold and silver bullion, in order to their being 
coined; and that the bullion so brought shall be there 
assayed and coined as speedily as may be after the receipt 
thereof, and that free of expense to the person or persons 
by whom the same shall have been brought And as 
soon as the said bullion shall have been coined, the per- 
son or persons by whom the same shall have been deliv- 
ered, shall, upon demand, receive in lieu thereof coins of 
the same species of bullion which shall have been so deliv- 
ered, weight for weight, of the pure gold or pure silver 
therein contained : Provided nevertheless, That it shall be 
at the mutual option of the party or parties bringing such 
bullion, and of the director of the said Mint, to make an 
immediate exchange of coins for standard bullion, with 
a deduction of one-half per cent from the weight of pure 
gold, or pure silver contained in the said bullion, as an 
indemnification to the Mint for the time which will neces- 
sarily be required for coining the said bullion, and for 
the advance which shall have been so made in coins. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted. That all the gold 
and silver coins which shall have been struck at and is- 
sued from said Mint shall be a lawful tender in all pay- 
ments whatsoever, those of full weight according to the 
respective values hereinbefore declared and those of 
less than full weight at values proportional to their re- 
spective weights. 

[Approved, AprU 2, 1792. 1 Statutes at Large, 246.] 

II. June, 1834. — ^An Act concerning the gold coins of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, . . . That the gold coins of the United 
States shall contain the following quantities of metal, that 
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IS to say: each eagle shall contain two hundred and thir- 
ty-two grains of pure gold, and two hundred and fifty- 
eight grains of standard gold; each half-eagle one hun- 
dred and sixteen grains of pure gold, and one hundred 
and twenty-nine grains of standard gold; each quarter- 
eagle shall contain fifty-eight grains of pure gold, and 
sixty-four and a half grains of standard gold; every such 
eagle shall be of the value of ten dollars; every such 
half-eagle shall be of the value of five dollars; and every 
such quarter-eagle shall be of the value of two dollars 
and fifty cents; and the said gold coins shall be receivable 
in all pa)mients, when of full weight, according to their 
respective values; and when of less than full weight, at 
less values, proportioned to their respective actual 
weights. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That all standard 
gold or silver deposited for coinage after the thirty-first 
of July next shall be paid for in coin, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, within five days from 
the making of such deposit, deducting from the amount 
of said deposit of gold and silver one-half of one per 
centum: Provided, That no deduction shall be made 
unless said advance be required by such depositor within 
forty days. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That all gold coins of 
the United States, minted anterior to the thirty-first day 
of July next, shall be receivable in all payments at the 
rate of ninety-four and eight-tenths of a cent per penny- 
weight 

~ [Approved, June 28, 1834. 4 Statutes at Large, 699.] 

III. January, 1837. — ^An Act supplementary to the act 
entitled "An Act establishing a Mint, and regu- 
lating the coins of the United States." 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the standard 
for both gold and silver coins of the United States shall 
b^reaft^r b^ such that of one thousand parts by weight, 
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nine hundred shall be of pure metal and one hundred of 
alloy; and the alloy of the silver coins shall be of copper; 
and the alloy of the gold coins shall be of copper and sil- 
ver, provided that the silver do not exceed one-half of 
the whole alloy. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That of the silver 
coins, the dollar shall be of the weight of four hundred 
and twelve and one-half grains; the half-dollar of the 
weight of two hundred and six and one-fourth grains; 
the quarter-dollar of the weight of one hundred and three 
and one-eighth grains; the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, 
of the weight of forty-one and a quarter grains ; and the 
half-dime, or twentieth part of a dollar, of the weight of 
twenty grains and five-eighths of a grain. And that 
dollars, half-dollars, and quarter-dollars, dimes and half- 
dimes, shall be legal tenders of payment, according to 
their nominal value, for any sums whatever. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted. That of the gold 
coins, the weight of the eagle shall be two hundred and 
fifty-eight grains; that of the half-eagle one hundred and 
twenty-nine grains; and that of the quarter-eagle sixty- 
four and one-half grains. And that for all sums what- 
ever the eagle shall be a legal tender of paymetit for ten 
dollars, the half-eagle for five dollars, and the quarter- 
eagle for two and a half dollars. 

Sec. II. And be it further enacted, That the silver coins 
heretofore issued at thd Mint of the United States, and the 
gold coins issued since the thirty-first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, shall continue to 
be legal tenders of payment for their nominal values, on 
the same terms as if they were of the coinage provided 
for by this act. 

[Approved, January 18, 1837. 5 Statutes at Large, 136.] 
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IV. March, 1849. — ^An Act to authorize the Coinage of 

Gold Dollars and Double Eagles. 

[This act authorizes the coinage of gold dollars and double 
eagles, "conformably in all respects to the standard for gold 
coins now established by law/' and to be a legal tender in 
payment for all sums.] 

[Approved, March 3, 1849. 9. Statutes at Large, 397.] 

V. February, 1853. — ^An Act amendatory of Existing 

Laws relative to the Half-Dollar, Quarter-Dol- 
lar, Dime, and Half-Dime. 

Be it enacted, . . . That from and after the first day of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, the weight of the 
half-dollar or piece of fifty cents shall be one hundred and 
ninety-two grains, and the quarter-dollar, dime, and half- 
dime shall be, respectively, one-half, one-fifth, and one- 
tenth of the weight of said half-dollar. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That the silver coins 
issued in conformity with the above section shall be legal 
tenders in payment of debts for all sums not exceeding 
five dollars. 

Sec. 3.* And be it further enacted. That, in order to 
procure bullion for the requisite coinage of the subdi- 
visions of the dollar authorized by this act, the treasurer 
of the Mint shall, with the approval of the director, pur- 
chase such bullion with the bullion fund of the Mint. . . . 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That such coins shall 
be paid out at the Mint, in exchange for gold coins at 
par, in sums not less than one hundred dollars; and it 
shall be lawful, also, to transmit parcels of the same from 
time to time to the assistant treasurers, depositaries, and 
other officers of the United States, tinder general regula- 
tions proposed by the Director of the Mint and approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, however, 
That the amount coined into quarter-dollars, dimes, and 
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half-dimes, shall be regulated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That no deposits 
lor coinage into the half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime, and 
half-dime shall hereafter be received other than those 
made by the treasurer of the Mint, as herein authorized, 
and upon account of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted. That, at the option 
of the depositor, gold or silver may be cast into bars or 
ingots of either pure metal or of standard fineness, as 
the owner may prefer, with a stamp upon the same, desig- 
nating its weight and fineness; but no piece of either gold 
or silver shall be cast into bars or ingots of a less weight 
than ten ounces, except pieces of one ounce, of two 
ounces, of three ounces, and of five ounces, all of which 
pieces of less weight than ten ounces shall be of the 
standard fineness, with their weight and fineness stamped 
upon them; but in cases where the gold and silver de- 
posited be coined or cast into bars or ingots, there shall 
be a charge to the depositor, in addition to the charge 
now made for refining or parting the metals, of one-half 
of one per centum: . . . Provided, however. That noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be considered as ap- 
plying to the half-dollar, the quarter-dollar, the dime, and 
half-dime. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That, from time to 
time, there shall be struck and coined at the Mint of the 
United States, and the branches thereof, conformably in 
all respects to law, and conformably in all respects to the 
standard of gold coins now established by law, a coin of 
gold of the value of three dollars, or units. . . . 

[Approved, February 21, 1853. 10 Statutes at Large, 160.] 

VI. February, 1873. — An Act revising and amending the 

Laws relative to the Mints, Assay-offices, and 

Coinage of the United States. 
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Sec. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall 
be a one-dollar piece, which, at the standard weight of 
twenty-five and eight-tenths grains, shall be the unit of 
value; a quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece; a 
three-dollar piece; a half-eagle, or five-dollar piece; an 
eagle, or ten-dollar piece; and a double-eagle, or twenty- 
dollar piece. And the standard weight of the gold dollar 
shall be twenty-five and eight-tenths grains; of the quar- 
ter-eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, sixty-four and 
a half grains; of the three-dollar piece, seventy-seven 
and four-tenths grains; of the half-eagle, or five-dollar 
piece, one hundred and twenty-nine grains; of the eagle, 
or ten-dollar piece, two hundred and fifty-eight grains; 
of the double-eagle, or twenty-dollar piece, five hundred 
and sixteen grains; which coins shall be a legal tender 
in all payments at their nominal value when not below 
the standard weight and limit of tolerance provided in 
this act for the single piece, and, when reduced in weight 
below said standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender 
at valuation in proportion to their actual weight; and 
any gold coin of the United States, if reduced in weight 
by natural abrasion not more than one-half of one per 
centum below the standard weight prescribed by law, 
after a circulation of twenty years, as shown by its date 
of coinage, and at a ratable proportion for any period less 
than twenty years, shall be received at their nominal value 
by the United States Treasury and its offices. . . . 

Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall 
be a trade dollar, a half-dollar, or fifty-cent piece, a quar- 
ter-dollar, or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime, or ten-cent 
piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be four 
hundred and twenty grains troy; the weight of the half- 
dollar shall be twelve grams (grammes) and one-half of a 
gram (gramme); the quarter-dollar and the dime shall 
be respectively one-half and one-fifth of the weight of 
said half-dollar; and said coins shall be a legal tender 
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at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding 
five dollars in any one payment. 

Sec. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor 
coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the Mint other 
than those of the denominations, standards, and weights 
herein set forth'. 

Sec. 25. That the charge for converting standard gold 
bullion into coin shall be one-fifth of one per centum; 
and the charges for converting standard silver into trade 
dollars, for melting and refining when bullion is below 
standard, for toughening when metals are contained in 
it which render it unfit for coinage, for copper used for 
alloy when the bullion is above standard, for separating 
the gold and silver when these metals exist together in 
the bullion, and for the preparation of bars, shall be fixed, 
from time to time, by the director, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, so as to equal but not 
exceed, in their judgment, the actual average cost to 
each Mint and assay-office of the material, labor, wastage, 
and use of machinery employed in each of the cases afore- 
mentioned. 

[Approved, February 12, 1873. 17 Statutes at Large, 424.] 

Note. — By an act approved March 3, 1875, the coinage of a 
twenty-cent piece, in conformity with the provisions made 
as to other subsidiary silver coins, was authorized. See 18 
Statutes at Large, Part III, 478. 

VII. June, 1874. — Revised Statutes of the United States; 
Title XXXIX, Legal Tender. 

Sec. 3584. No foreign gold or silver coins shall be a 
legal tender in payment of debts. 

Sec. 3585. The gold coins of the United States shall be 
a legal tender in all payments at their nominal value when 
not below the standard weight and limit of tolerance 
provided by law for the single piect, and when reduced in 
weight beldw such standard and tolerance, shall be a 
legal tender at valuation in proportion to their actual 
weight. 
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Sec. 3586. The silver coins 01 the United States shall 
be a legal tender at their nominal value, for any amount 
not exceeding five dollars in any one payment. 

Sec. 3587. The minor coins of the United States shall 
be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for any amount 
not exceeding twenty-five cents in any one payment 

[Section 3588, 3589, 3590, contain the provisions to be found 
in previous acts, making United States notes, demand notes, 
and Treasury notes, respectively, legal tender.] 

[Approved, June 22, 1874. Revised Statutes, 712.] 

VIII. January, 1875. — ^^.n Act to provide for the Re- 
sumption of Specie Payments. 

Be it enacted, . . . That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and required, as rapidly as practica- 
ble, to cause to be coined at the mints of the United 
States, silver coins of the denominations of ten, twenty- 
five, and fifty cents, of standard value, and to issue them in 
redemption of an equal number and amount of fractional 
currency of similar denominations; or, at his discretion, 
he may issue such silver coins through the mints, the 
sub-treasuries, public depositories, and postoffices of the 
United States; and, upon such issue, he is hereby author- 
ized and required to redeem an equal amount of such 
fractional currency until the whole amount of such frac- 
tional currency outstanding shall be redeemed. 

Sec. 2. That so much of Section 3524 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as provides for a charge 
of one-fifth of one per centum for converting standard 
gold bullion into coin is hereby repealed, and hereafter 
no charge shall be made for that service. 

[Approved, January 14, 1875. 18 Statutes at Large, Part 

in, m] 
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IX. April, 1876. — Issue of Silver Coin. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to issue silver coins of the United States of the 
denomination of ten, twenty, twenty-five, and fifty cents 
of standard value, in redemption of an equal amount of 
fractional currency, whether the same be now in the 
Treasury awaiting redemption, or whenever it may be 
presented for redemption; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may, under regulations of the Treasury Department, 
provide for such redemption and issue by substitution at 
the regular sub-treasuries and public depositories of the 
United States until the whole amount of fractional cur- 
rency outstanding shall be redeemed. And the fractional 
currency redeemed under this act shall be held to be a part 
of the sinking-fund provided for by existing law. . . . 

[Approved, April 17, 1876.] 

X. July, 1876. — ^Joint Resolution for the Issue of Silver 

Coin. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
such limits and regulations as will best secure a just and 
fair distribution of the same through the country, may 
issue the silver coin at any time in the Treasury to an 
amount not exceeding ten million dollars in exchange 
for an equal amount of legal-tender notes; and the notes 
so received in exchange shall be kept as a special fund 
separate and apart from all other money in the Treasury, 
and be reissued only upon the retirement and destruc- 
tion of a like sum of fractional currency received at the 
Treasury in payment of dues to the United States; and 
said fractional currency, when so substituted, shall be 
destroyed and held as part of the sinking-fund, as pro- 
vided in the act approved April seventeen, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six. 

Sec. 2. That the trade dollar shall not hereafter be a 
legal tender, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
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authorized to limit from time to time the coinage thereof 
to such an amount as he may deem sufficient to meet the 
export demand for the same. 

Sec. 3. That, in addition to the amount of subsidiary 
silver coin authorized by law to be issued in redemption 
of the fractional currency, it shall be lawful to manu- 
facture at the several flints, and issue through the Treas- 
ury and its several offices, such coin to an amount that, 
including the amount of subsidiary silver coin and of 
fractional currency outstanding, shall, in the aggregate, 
not exceed, at any time, fifty million dollars. 

[Section 4 authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase bullion for the purposes of this resolution, and requires 
any gain arising from the coinage thereof to be paid into the 
Treasury.] 

[Approved, July 22, 1876. 19 Statutes at Large, 215.] 

XL February, 1878. — An Act to authorize the coinage 

of the standard Silver Dollar, and to restore 

its legal-tender character. 

Be it enacted. That there shall be coined, at the several 
Mints of the United States, silver dollars of the weight 
of four hundred and twelve and a half grains troy of 
standard silver, as provided in the act of January eighteen, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, on which shall be the 
devices and superscriptions provided by said act which 
coins, together with all silver dollars heretofore coined 
by the United States of like weight and fineness, shall be 
a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise express- 
ly stipulated in the contract. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase, from 
time to time, silver bullion, at the market price thereof, 
not less than two million dollars worth per month, nor 
more than four million dollars worth per month, and 
cause the same to be coined monthly as fast as so pur- 
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chased into such dollars ; and a sum sufficient to carry out 
the foregoing provision is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. And 
any gain or seigniorage arising from this coinage shall be 
accounted for and paid into the Treasury, as provided 
under existing laws relative to the subsidiary coinage; 
Provided, That the amount of money at any one time 
invested in such silver bullion, exclusive of such result- 
ing coin, shall not exceed five million dollars. And pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize the payment in silver of certificates of deposit 
issued under the provisions of section two hundred and 
fifty-four of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. That, immediately after the passage of this act, 
the President shall invite the governments of the coun- 
tries composing the Latin Union, so called, and of such 
other European nations as he may deem advisable, to 
join the United States in a conference to adopt a common 
ratio as between gold and silver, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing, internationally, the use of bimetallic money, 
and securing fixity of relative value between those metals ; 
such conference to be held at such pkce, in Europe or 
in the United States, at such time within six months, as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the Executives of the 
governments joining in the same, whenever the govern- 
ments so invited, or any three of them, shall have sig- 
nified their willingness to unite in the same. The Presi- 
dent shall, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint three commissioners, who shall attend 
such conference on behalf of the United States, and shall 
report the doings thereof to the President, who shall 
transmit the same to Congress. Said commissioners 
shall each receive the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars 
and their reasonable expenses, to be approved by the 
Secretary of State; and the amount necessary to pay 
such compensation and expenses is hereby appropriated 
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out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 3. That any holder of the coin authorized by this 
act may deposit the same with the Treasurer or any As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States, in sums not less 
than ten dollars, and receive therefor certificates of not 
less than ten dollars each, corresponding with the de- 
nominations of the United States notes. The coin de- 
posited for or representing the certificates shall be re- 
tained in the Treasury for the payment of the same on 
demand. Said certificates shall be receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues, and, when so received, may be 
reissued. 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Note. — The above act having been returned by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with his objections, to the House 
of Representatives, February 28, 1878, was passed by both 
Houses, and became a law on the same day. 

XII. June, 1879. — An Act to authorize the redemption 
of Silver Coins. 

Be it enacted. That the holder of any of the silver coins 
of the United States of smaller denominations than one 
dollar may, on presentation of the same in sums of twenty 
dollars, or any multiple thereof, at the office of the Treas- 
urer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States, re- 
ceive therefor lawful money of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the present silver coins of the United 
States of smaller denominations than one dollar shall 
hereafter be a legal tender in all sums not exceeding ten 
dollars in full payment of all dues, public and private. 

[Approved, June 9, 1879.1 
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XIIL July 14, 1890. — ^An Act directing the purchase of 

silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 

thereon, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to 
the aggregate amount of four million five hundred thou- 
sand ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in 
each month, at the market price thereof, not exceeding 
one dollar for three hundred and seventy-one and twenty- 
five hundredths grains of pure silver, and to issue in pay- 
ment for such purchases of silver bullion Treasury notes 
of the United States to be prepared by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in such form and of such denominations, 
not less than one dollar nor more than one thousand 
dollars, as he may prescribe, and a sum sufficient to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act is hereby appropri- 
ated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Sec. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance 
with the provisions of this act shall be redeemable on 
demand, in coin, at the Treasury of the United States, 
or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United 
States, and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no 
greater or less amount of such notes shall be outstand- 
ing at any time than the cost of the silver bullion and the 
standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in 
the Treasury purchased by such notes; and such Treas- 
ury notes shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract, and shall be receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received 
may be reissued; and such notes, when held by any na- 
tional banking association, may be counted as a part of 
its lawful reserve. That upon demand of the holder of 
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any of the Treasury notes herein provided for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver 
coin, at his discretion, it being the established policy of 
the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such 
ratio as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each 
month coin two million ounces of the silver bullion pur- 
chased under the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars until the first day of July eighteen hundred 
and ninety-one, and after that time he shall coin of the 
silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
as much as may be necessary to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the Treasury notes herein provided for, and any 
gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage shall be 
accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the silver bullion purchased under the 
provisions of this act shall be subject to the requirements 
of existing law and the regulations of the mint service 
governing the methods of determining the amount of 
pure silver contained, and the amount of charges or de- 
ductions, if any, to be made. 

Sec. 5. That so much of the act of Febniary twenty- 
eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy-eight, entitled "An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character,'' as requires the 
monthly purchase and coinage of the same into silver 
dollars of not less than two million dollars, nor more 
than four million dollars' worth of silver bullion, is here- 
by repealed. 

Sec. 6. That upon the passage of this act the balances 
standing with the Treasurer of the United States to the 
respective credits of national banks for deposits made to 
redeem the circulating notes of such banks, and all de- 
posits thereafter received for like purpose, shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasur}' as a miscellaneous receipt, and the 
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Treasurer of the United States shall redeem from the 
general cash in the Treasury the circulating notes of said 
banks which may come into his possession subject to 
redemption; and upon the certificate of the Comptroller 
of the Currency that such notes have been received by 
him and that they have been destroyed and that no new 
notes will be issued in their place, reimbursement of their 
amount shall be made to the Treasurer, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
from an appropriation hereby created, to be known as 
National bank notes, Redemption account; but the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to the deposits received 
under section three of the act of June twentieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four, requiring every National bank 
to keep in lawful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States a sum equal to five percentum of its circulation, 
to be held and used for the redemption of its circulating 
notes; and the balance remaining of the deposits so 
covered shall, at the close of each month, be reported 
on the monthly public debt statement as debt of the 
United States bearing no interest. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect thirty days from 
and after its passage. 

[Approved. July 14, 1890.] 

XIV. November i, 1893. — ^An Act to repeal a part of an 
act approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety, entitled "An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes." 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled: 

That so much of the act approved July fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety, entitled "An act directing 
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the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes," as directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bul- 
lion to the aggregate amount of four million five hundred 
thousand ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered 
in each month at the market price thereof, not exceeding 
one dollar for three hundred and seventy-one and twenty- 
five one-hundredths grains of pure silver, and to issue 
in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the 
United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to continue the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such 
equality to be secured through international agreement, 
or by such safeguards of legislation as will insure the 
maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the 
two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all 
times in the markets and in the payment of debts. And 
it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the gov- 
ernment should be steadily directed to the establishment 
of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at 
all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued 
by the United States, in the markets and in the payment 
of debts. 

[Approved, November 1, 1893.] 
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Table of the Production of Gold and Silver in the Worlds 1876-189S, 

SOETBEER, 1876-1889.1 
Report Director U. S. Mint, 1890-1893.2 



I 



Year. 



Weight of annual production. Value of annual production. 



Gold. 



187«. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1883. 

1888. 

1884 

1885. 

1886., 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889. 

1890.. 

1891. 

1893., 

1808 . 



•Kg. 



Total. 



165,956 
179,445 
185,447 
167,307 
163.515 
160.678 
153,817 
148,584 
1.55.748 
155,972 
160,793 
1P8.247 
164,090 
176.272 
178,823 
196,586 
220,133 
236,574 



3,107,977 



Silver. 



Kg. 2,323,779 
2,388,612 
2,5.51,364 
2,507,507 
2,479,998 
2,586,700 
2,733 100 
2 775 700 
2.910 300 
3,036,000 
3,021,200 
3,324,600 
3,673,800 
4,237,000 
4,144.2a3 
4,267,3h0 
4,757.955 
5,032,842 



58,751,570 



Gold. 


Silver. 


W15,756.7 


$ 91,208.2 


125,165.0 


96,738.7 


129,630.5 


98,865.2 


116,699.2 


95,2a5.2 


114,054.5 


95,4>-0.0 


112,250.0 


98,950.0 


107,250.0 


1(M.525.0 


103,750.0 


104,100.0 


108.'<^.0 


109,125.0 


108,750.0 


109,200.0 


112,250.0 


101,425.0 


110,250.0 


109,700.0 


114,500.0 


119,300.0 


123,000.0 


133.725.0 


118,849.0 


132 400.0 


130.650 


136,525.0 


146,298.0 


133,823.0 


155,522.0 


125.706.0 



2,153,375.0 1,995,091.5 

(000 omitted.) 



1 For 1876-1880 see Report of Edw. Atkinson to the President of the U. S. upon 
the present status of Bimeralism In Burope, pp. 76, 77. 

For 1881-1889 see Edelmetallgewinnung und Verwendungln den Jahrenl881 
bis 1890 von Dr. Ad. Soetbeer— Jahrbiichern fiir Natlonalokonomie und Statis- 
tik, Dritte Folge I. 

a For 1890-1893 see Report of the Director of the Mint upon the production of 
the precious metals in the United States during the calendar year 1893. 
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Period B. 



Table of the Production of Gold and 
fThe mark has been computed 

SOETBEEB.) 



1493-1520 
1521-1544 
1545-1560 
1561-1580 
1581-1600 
1601-1620 
1621-1640 
1641-1660 
1661-1680 
1681-1700 
1701-1720 
1721-1740 
1741-1760 
1761-1780 
1781-1800 
1801-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1880 
1831-1840 
1841-1850 



Weight of average j Weight of aggregate 
annual production, j production for period. 



Gold. 



Kg. 5,800 

7,160 

8,510 

6,840 

7,380 

8,520 

8,300 

8,770 

9.260 

10,765 

12,820 

19,080 

24,610 

20,705 

17,790 

17,778 

11,445 

14,216 

20,289 

54,759 



Silver. 



Kg.47,000 
90,200 
311,600 
299,500 
418.900 
422,900 
393,600 
366,300 
337,000 
841,900 
355,600 
431,200 
533,145 
652,740 
879,060 
894.150 
540,770 
460,560 
596,450 
780,415 



Gold. 



Kg. 162,400 
171,840 
136,160 
136,800 
147,600 
170,400 
166,0: '0 
176,400 
185,200 
215,300 
256,400 
381.600 
492.200 
414,100 
355,800 
177,780 
114,450 
142,160 
202,890 
547,590 




Silver. 



Kg. 1,816,000 
2,164,800 
4985,600 
5,990,000 
8,378,000 
8,458,000 
7,872,000 
7,326,000 
6,740,000 
6,838,000 
7,112,000 
8,624,000 
10,662,900 
13,054,800 
17,681,200 
8,941,500 
5,407,700 
4,605,600 
5,964,500 
7,804,150 

149,826.750 



Table of the Production of Gold and 



1851-1856 199,388 

1856-1860 201,750 

1861-1865 ! 185,057 

1866-1870 1 195,026 

1871-1875 173,904 



886,116 

904,990 

1,101,150 

1.339,085 

1,969,425 



996,949 

1,008,750 

926,285 

975,130 



4,775,625 



4.430.575 
4,524,960 
6,505,750 
6,695,425 
9,847,125 



31,003,825 



1 Report of Edw. Atkinson to the President of the United 
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Silver in the World, U93-1860. 
at 25 cents (accurately, 23.8).] 



SOETBEKB.l 



Value of average a 


nnual production. 
Silver. 


Value of total production. 


Gold. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


1 4,045.5 


* 3,(55.0 


Marks. 453,096 


Marks. 342,160 


4,994.0 


5,592.5 


479,424 


536,880 


5,935.5 


19,241.2 


379,872 


1,231,440 


4,770.7 


18,194.7 


381,660 


1,455,580 


5,147.5 


24.715.0 


411,800 


1,977,200 


5,942.7 


24,105 2 


475,420 


1,928,420 


6,789.2 


19.581.5 


463,140 


1,566,520 


6,117.0 


17,582.5 


'489,360 


1,406.600 


6,458.7 


1.5,670.5 


516.70() 


1,253,640 


7,508.5 


15,898.2 


600,680 


1,271,860 


8,M2.0 


10,268.7 


715,360 


1.301,500 


13,308.2 


19,943.0 


1,064,660 


1,595,440 


17,165.5 


25,191.0 


1,373,240 


2,015,280 


14,441.7 


31,005.2 


1.155,340 


2,480,420 


12.408.5 


40.656.5 


992,680 


3,252.520 


12,400.0 


40,013.2 


496.000 


1,600,530 


7,983.0 


24,334.7 


319,320 


973,390 


9,915.7 


20,379.7 


396,630 


815,190 


14,151.5 


26,393.0 


566,080 


1,055,720 


38,194.2 


34..3.38.2 


1,527,770 


1,373,530 






13,258,212 


29,433,820 






=$3,314,553 


=17,358,455 


(000 on 


aitted.) 


((m om 


itted.) 


Silver in the ^ 


Vorld, 1861-1875 


(000 om 


itted.) 


139,077.0 


40,096.7 


2,781,540 


801,935 


140,724.7 


41,177.2 


2,814,495 


823,545 


r.i9,081.5 


49,827.0 


2,581,630 


996,540 


1o6,034.7 


59,924.0 


2,720,695 


1,198,480 


121,301.7 


86,162.2 


2,426,035 


1,723,245 






13,324,395 


5,543,745 






=$3,331,098,750 


=11,385,936.800 



States upon the pretieut status of Bimetalism in Europe, p. 76. 
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Coinage of Gold and Silver from the Organitation 



Year. 



Silver 
Dollars. 



1793-1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800... ., 

1801 

1802 

1808 

1804 , 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816.... 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

18'22 

1»;3 

1824 

1825 

1826 

mi7 

1828 

18-^ 

1830 

1831 

1832 

iaS8 

1834 

1835 

1836 

183T 

1838 

ia39 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 



204,791 

72,920 

7,776 

327.536 

423,515 

220,920 

54,454 

41,650 

66,064 

19,570 

321 



1,C00 



800 
61.005 
173.000 
184,618 
165.100 
20,000 
24,500 



Total Silver. 



$ 3r0,683.80 

77,118.50 

14,550.45 

830,291.00 

423.515 00 

224.296.00 

74.758.00 

58.343.00 

87;i18.00 

100,340.50 

149,388.50 

471,319.00 

597,448.75 

684,300.00 

707,376.00 

638,773.50 

608.340 00 

814.029.50 

620,951.50 

561,687.50 

17,308.00 

28.575.75 

607,783.50 

1,070,454.50 

1,140,000.00 

501,680.70 

825,762.45 

805.806 50 

895,550.00 

1,752,477.00 

1,564.588.00 

2,002,090.00 

2,868.200.00 

1,575,600.00 

1,984,578.00 

2,495,400.00 

3,176,600.00 

2,579,000.00 

2,759,000.00 

3,415,002.00 

3,443,003.00 

3,606,100.00 

2,096,010.00 

2,333,243.40 

2,209,778.20 

1,726,703.00 

1,132,750.00 

2,332.750.00 

3.834.750.00 

2,235,550 00 

1,873,200 00 



Total Gold. 



I 



71,485.00 
77,960.00 
128,190.00 
206.610.00 
213,285.00 
317,760 00 
42-i,5ro.OO 
433.310.00 
258,377.50 
258.642.50 
170.867.60 
324,505.(0 
487,596.00 
284.666.00 
169,375 00 
501,435.10 
497,906.00 
290,4*5 00 
477,140.00 
77,270.00 
3,175.00 



2^940.00 

258,615.00 

1,819,030.00 

189,326.00 

88,980.00 

72,425.00 

93,200.00 

166,886 00 

92,346. fO 

131,666 00 

140,145.(0 

295,717.50 

643,105.00 

714,270 00 

798,435.00 

978.550.00 

3,954,270.00 

2,186.175.00 

4,185.700.00 

1,148,305.00 

1, 809,765. ro 

1,376,847.50 

1,675,483.50 

1,091,857.50 

1,829,407.50 

8,108,797.50 

5,427,670.00 

3,766,447.50 



1 Report Director of the Mint upon the Production of 
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of the United States Mint to 1894.^ 



Year. 



Silver 
Dollars. 



Total Silver. 



Total Gold. 



1846. 

1847. 

1848.. 

1840.. 

1860. 

1861. 

1868.. 

1868., 

1854 . 

1866. 

1856. 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1869.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 

1862.. 

1868.. 

1864., 

1865.. 

1866.. 

1867.. 

1868., 

1860. 

1870.. 

1871. 

1872.. 

1878.. 

1874.. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877., 

1878., 

1879. 

1880. 

1881 

1882., 

1888 

1884., 

1886., 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889 , 

1800., 

1801. 

1892. 

1808. 

1804. 



169,600 
140,760 
16,000 
62,600 
47,500 
1.900 
1,100 
46,110 
88,140 
26,000 
63,500 
94,000 

'686,666 

788,980 

78,500 

12,090 

27,660 

31,170 

47,000 

49,625 

60,325 

182,700 

424,300 

446,462 

1,117,136 

1,118,600 

296,600 



22,496,550 
27,660,100 
27,397,355 
27,927,975 
27,574,100 
28,470,069 
28,186,875 
28,697,767 
81,423,886 
33,611,710 
31,990,833 
34,651,811 
38,043,004 
23,562,736 
6,a33,245 
1,455,792 
431 



ToUl 427,364,446 



$675,954,221.30 



11,711,880,288.00 



Precious Metals in the United Stotes, 1892, pp. 247-249. 
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Ratio of Silver to Gold. 



1687 


14.94 
14.94 
15 02 
15.02 
14.96 
14.92 
14.83 
14.87 
15.02 
15.00 
15.20 
15.07 
14.94 
14.81 
15.07 
15.52 
15.17 
15.22 
15.11 
15.27 
15.44 
15.41 
15.31 
15.22 
15.29 
15.31 
15.24 
15.18 
15.11 
15.09 
15.13 
15.11 
15.09 
15.04 
15.05 
15.17 
15.20 
15.11 
15.11 
15.15 
15.24 
15.11 
14.92 
14.81 
14.94 
15.09 
15.18 
15.39 
15.41 
15.18 
15.02 
14.91 
14.91 


1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 


14.94 
14.92 
14.85 
14.85 
14.87 
14.96 
15.13 
15.26 
15.11 
14.80 
14.55 
14.39 
14.54 
14.64 
14.48 
14.68 
14.94 
14.87 
14.86 
14.15 
14.14 
14.54 
15.27 
14.99 
14.70 
14.83 
14.80 
14.85 
14.80 
14.72 
14.62 
14.66 
14.52 
14.62 
14.62 
14.72 
14.65 
14.54 
14.68 
14.80 
14.72 
14.78 
14.42 
14.48 
14.70 
14.92 
14.96 
14.92 
14.65 
14.76 
15.04 
15.05 
15.17 


1798 


15.00 


1688 


1794 


15 37 


1689 


1796 


16.55 


1690 


1796 


15.65 


1691 


1744 


1797 

1796 


15.41 


1692 


1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 


15 59 


1698 


1799 


15.74 


1694 


1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 


15.68 


1695 


15.46 


1696 


1749 


15.26 


1697 


1750 


15.41 


1698 


1751 

1762 

1753 


15.41 


1699 

1700 


15.79 
15.52 


1701 


1754 

1756 


15.43 


1702 


16.08 


1703 


1756 

1767 

1758 


1809 


15.96 


1704 


1810 


15.77 


1705 


1811 


15.53 


1706 


1769 

1760 


1812 


16.11 


1707 . 


1813 


16.25 


1708 


1761 


1814 

1815 . .. 


15.04 


1709 


1762 


15. 2d 


1710 


1763 


1816 

1817 

1818 


15.28 


1711 


1764 

1765 

1766 


15.11 


1712 


15.35 


1713 


1819 


15.33 


1714 


1767 


1820 

1821 


15.62 


1715 


1768 


15.95 


1716 


1769 


1822 

1823 

1824 


15.80 


1717 


1770 


16.84 


1718 


1771 


15.82 


1719 


1772 


1825 


15.70 


1720 


1773 


1826 


15.76 


1721 


1774 


1827 


15.74 


1722 


1775 


1828 


15.78 


1723 


1776 


1829 


16.78 


1724 


1777 


1830 


16.82 


1725 


1778 


1831 


15.72 


1726. 


1779 


1832 


15.73 


1727 


1780 


1833 


15 93 


1728 


1781 


1834 


16.73 


1729 


1782 


1835 


15.80 


1730 


1783 


1836 


15.72 


1781 


1784 


1837 


15.83 


1732 


1785 


1838 


15 85 


1733 . .... 


1786 


1839 


15.62 


1734 


1787 


1840 


15.62 


1735 


1788 


1841 


15 70 


1736 


1789 


1842 


15.87 


1787 


1790 


1843 


15 93 


1738 


1791 


1844 


16 85 


1739 


1792 


1845 ; 


15.92 











1687-1882, Soetbeer. 
1883-1845, Pixley & Abells. 
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APPENDIX. 275 

APPENDIX IV.— Continned. 

RcUlo of Silver to Gold. 



Computed to 1880 by Dr. O. J. Brocb. See ** French Report on Conference 
of 1881," 1, p. 68. From 1881 to Sept 1886, Appendix to Final Report of Royal 
Gold and Silyer Commission, n. leo. From 1886 to 1894, computed by the 
author from quotations given in Pizley & Abeirs tables. 
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Perfect 

Titles 

Factory 

Sites 

Hunting 

Reserves 

Assorted 
Stumpage 

Mills and 

Mines 



Correspondence 
soliciteo 



E.G. ROBERTSONS GO. 

Soutl^erp 

^ In Fifteen States 
^SLSNIES LSC/ITEb 



Fruit Lands 

Truck 

Farms 

I Steele 

Ranges 

TimberAreas 
i 
I Mineral 

Deposits 



"Tht Road to 

Wealth 
Laada Through 

tha South." 
200-paga book 
aant for 26o. 



NBAVB BUILDING 

••Cincinnati, Ohio.^ 



CHA5. W. DABB, Prest. 



LOUISE BURNS. Treas. 



...THE... 



l^elai^d [Jotel Qd. 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

Michis^an Avenue Boulevard and Jackson Street 
Lake Front Park 



gllll"lilllHlllllUIIIII>IUIUIUIIIIII|llll I' mi il>ll<:|llllll(l|llllllll|llllilll|lllg 

.^fAi THE VIEW OF THE I<AKE FROM |"^ 



iil THIS HOTEt, IS UNSURPASSED 



'h*- 



n iniiti i|ii|Mi"iiiiti|iiii!|iiii iii|ti|iiiiii(tiiiiiiifiiiiiiiii:ii.|ti|iiiiiira 



American Plan, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 per day: European Plan, 
$1.00 to $2.00 per day. First-class in every particular 



WRITE rON rUNTHCN INrONMATION 
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^^ Bank 



P4ID IN C/IPITAL ' ' $3,000,000 
SURPLUS ... - $3,000,000 

. . . OFFICERS . . . 

LYMAN J. GAGE, Prest. JAS. B. FORGAN. Vice-Prest. 
RICHARD J. STREET, Cashier 

HOLMES HOGE, Ass't Cashier 
FRANK E. BROWN, 2nd Ass't Cashier 



. . . DIRECTORS . . . 

SAML. M. NICKERSON F. D. GRAY R. C. NICKERSON 
E. P. LAWRENCE NORMAN B. REAM 

L. J. GAGE S. W. ALLERTON NELSON MORRIS 

EUGENE S. PIKE A. A. CARPENTER 

JAS. B. FORGAN 
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A. H. Andrews & Co. 

215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

(Bstabllshed in 1865) 

MANUrACTUHKn* OF 

Bank, Office and Court House Furniture 

Opera and Church Chairs 

Interior "Woodwork for Pine Residences 

Brass, Iron and Wire Works, ^Hk OffiCB DeskS $12.- 
AndreWS' Folding Beds ^^P counters, screens, etc. 

Andrews' Metal Chairs ^:rv1rira?r'4rp.^.ri 

These Chairs are rapidlv supplanting the Wooden Chairs, 
because more comfortable, elegant and durable. 

This Piano and (|» P ^ 

Stenographer's 4^ 
Chair, only . . ^^=r 

Adjustable 
5eat and 
5prins Back, 

Which sup- I 

X)orts it where 
needed. 








The . . . 

Automatic 

It will wind up the line a hundred 
times as fast as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the line slowly 
No fish can ever get slack line with it. 
It will save more fish than any other 
reel. Manipulated entirely by the hand that 
holds the rod. 

YAWMAN& ERBE 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue . . . 



▲ m.T'T^T-^rv EVERY SMOKER to send 7 two-cent stamps to help 
\ NT P 1 1 pay postage, packing, etc., and we will mail sample 
f\ll I CLF. g^x ?f our Non-Nlcotlne Midget cigars. Only one- 
box to one address. Address: LANDISaiCO., Shippensburg. Pa. 
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J. M. Thorburn iu Co. 

18 JOHN STRCCT, NEW YORK 

{Eatablhhed 1802) 
For nearly a century the leading Seed House 
of America. We will mail free on applica- 
tion our cataloge . 
of HIGH -CLASS- !i 
(published on 
the ist day of January of each year) contain- 
ing the largest collection in the world, with 
illustrations, descriptions, and full directions 
for culture. Spring Bulb Catalogue, published 
in March; Fall Bulb Catalogue, published in 
September, free on application. 



h '"* A.K,«t Chelsea 



CHINA 



A truly 



• • • 



American ^}^ 



Pottery 

1^ 1^ 1^ rianufacturins: the Best Wares 

JOBBERS' ATTENTION We can save you Time and Money 

CHELSEA CHINA CO., 

NEW CUMBERLAND 

CATALOGUES ARE READY W. VA. 

Parties having money they desire to I/^an at 8 
per cent, on good Iowa Real Estate 

A00RC88 R. B. LE ROY, WEST liberty, iowa 

Can place Loans for parties on good Real Estate at all times. 

.41^ QOOO RCPCRCNCC PURNI8HCO 

No Loan and Building Assassination need apply . . • 

SALESMEN WANTEDSS-SS'S 

Address: LANDIS 4b CO., Shippensburg, Pa. 
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Geo. E. Cole TELEPHONES: W. D. Cooper 

Manufacturing Dept. Stationery Dept. 
Main 3048 Main 706 

GEO. E. COLE & CO. 

BLANK BOOK flAKERS 

STATIONERS if PRINTERS 

86 and 88 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

WBSTBRN DEPOT FOR S. S. STAFFORD'S INKS 

Preiiln Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 

■ ONLY •S FOR EITHER 






These instramenu hare reedved hif beat 
award for Tone, Viniiih and Material, and 
reuU for |12.00, but in order to thoroaghly 
introduce them in ererj locality, we will 
■ell a limited namber at abore prioe. "' 
plifled Instructor free with erery i*^ 
mentwhen cash accompanies order. Also/ 
C. O. T>.. with priTilece of examining./ 



plifled Instructor free with erery l«stra> 
' * ■ * irder. " " 

- -- - - _ . . jTilege of exan ,., 

ITHE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. OO..I 
(JiBclBBAtI* O. Larceat M annfrs in the\ 
U. S. Illustrated Catnlociie for So. stamp. 
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Chicago-— ^—® 

...jBeacb... 

Dotel 



l53S)-^-- 



(•C (VC (tC HARVEY S. DENISON, manager 

CHICAGO 

Open throughout the year, a delightful property 

f^ ^^^^v^^^ conducted in a manner u:)orthy of it 

Special facilities for dinners and social eoents 

Fifteen minutes from business center by Suburban Service 
Illinois Central Railway . 



OF CHICAGO ^-= 

Q4FIT4L • • $2,000,000 
SURPLUS * - 500,000 



...OffiCi^rs... 

J. J. p. ODELL, President 

DAVID KELLEY, Vice-Pres't 

RICHARD C. LAKE, 2nd Vice-Pres't 
AUGUST BLUM, Cashier 

W. 0. HIPWELL, Ass't Casliier 

...Directors... 

DAVID KELLEY D. B. DEWEY H. H. GETTY 

J. H. BARKER H. N. MAY J. W. ELLSWORTH 

0. C. BARBER S K. MARTIN W. T. BAKER 

RICHARD C. LAKE J. J. P. ODELL 
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Here is the Success of Successe s 

"A MARVEL OF COMPLETENESS' 



AMiaiON FACTS 



Blaine's 

ifandyManual 

Useful I nformation 

AND 

Atlas otThe World 



A COMPENDIUM OF 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING; 
THINGS DirriCUIJTORCrimKRMD 
TA6LCS0PRrFERENCE. 



Anatomy 

Palmistry 

Measurements 

Law 

Cube Root 

Business Forms 

Phrenology 

Chemicals 

Printing 

Military 

Wonctos 

Wars 

Latest Census 

Descriptions 

Records 

Up to date 

Statistics 

Distances by 

Rail and Water 
Builders Tables 
Latin Words 
and Phrases 
Synonyms 
Etiquette 
Historical 

Events 
etc. etc etc. 



A BOOK WORTH $10.00 FOR 25 CENTS. 

Blaine's Handy Manual of Useful Information 

And Atlas of the World. 

Compiled by Prof. Wm. H. Blaine of Lancaster University. 

Combining: A Manual of Business forms and Commercial 
Information. A Dictionary of General Statistics. A Com- 
plete Political History of the United States. A Compen- 
dium of useful Recipes, Trade Secrets, etc. A lightning 
Calculator and Ready Reckoner. A Manual of General 
Knowledge. A Dictionary of Synonyms.. A Compendium 
of (^v^eral Science. A Complete Le^l Adviser and Form- 
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olary. A Universal History. A Home Book of Medicine. 
.It has thousands of facts of general interest which are not 
found even in the bulky Cyclopedias, and no other book is so 
handy for quick consultation. It quickly settles argurnents 
and peacefully ends disputes. 

BLAINE'S MANUAL is published in one compact vol- 
ume of 508 PAGES, printed from clear type on the best 
quality of paper. The margins are small, making it possible 
to sent in a handy volume more printed surface than is 
usually contained in books ten times as bulky. The binding 
is neat, rich and durable. 

This marvelous book has 508 pages of closely printed 
matter, is absolutely teeming with facts, calculations, re- 
ceipts, processes, trade secrets, rules, business forms, legal 
items and other valuable information on over 3000 subjects 
of value to everyone in all occupations. The volume con- 
tains many double page maps and a meaty description of 
every country in the world. It has a dictionary of 20,000 
synonyms and a million other facts of inestimable value for 
all classes of workers in every department of human effort 
which we guarantee can not be found in any other book or 
books at a cost of less than ten dollars. 
HOW DID IT GO? 

What party carried your native State at the last pres- 
idential election ? Of course you knew at the time but you 
forget it now, and if you possess this valuable work you can 
afford to forget, for it will tell you not only that, but also 
what party carried it from i860 to 1892 inclusive. 

DO YOU KNOW 
how the Presidents* autographs looked — you may have seen 
them but Blaine's Manual has them all from Washington to 
Cleveland. 

WHO WERE THEY? 

Who were the 100 greatest men the world ever had in 
poets, dramatists, novelists, architects, sculptors, painters, 
religious founders, theologians, reformers, metaphysicians, 
moralists, historians, orators, critics, warriors, statesmen, 
etc., etc., etc? Blaine's Manual will tell you. 
DO YOU WISH TO KNOW 
what has been the economic progress of the world from 2634 
B C. to date? Blaine's Manual will tell you the whole 
story. 
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ARE YOU A BUILDER? 
Blaine's Manual has thousands of facts for yon. 

ARE YOU A HOUSEKEEPER? 
Blaine's Manual has receipts any one of which is worco 
double the price of the book. 

ARE YOU A BOOKKEEPER? 
Consult Blaine's Manual for short cut rules. 

ARE YOU A STOCKMAN? 
Blaine's Manual has prescriptions for medicines for 
horses, cattle and dogs. 

ARE YOU A MERCHANT? 
You cannot afford to be without Blaine's Manual for the 
discount and advance tables it contains. 

YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN LAWYER 
by using the forms of mortgages, notes, contracts, leases, 
deeds, agreements, etc., etc., etc., that are in Blaine's 
Manual. 

HAVE YOU A PARTNER? 
Or are yoa about to take one? Become posted before* 
hand on the law of and facts about partnershipF* 
ARE YOU A TENANT? 
Be careful what you sign — ^see landlord and tenant's 
agreements that are in Blaine's Manual and avoid trouble. 
IS YOUR WILL MADE? 
If not don't pay a lawyer $25.00 to make it for you — 
copy the form of will in Blaine's Manual. 

WHAT IS THE PAPER MONEY 
of the world? Blaine's Manual will tell you all about every 
kind tha is issued by various governments. 
WHAT IS EXEMPT? 
How much is safe from your creditors? Blaine's Man- 
ual tells yon. 

GREAT OCCURRENCES. 
Consult Blaine's Manual for facts about notable wrecks, 
great storms, remarkable earthquakes, terrible financial and 
commercial panics, etc., etc., etc. 

HOW THE PRESIDENTS DIED. 
Do you know when, and of what disease all the Presi- 
dents died? If not consult Blaine's Manual. It tells the 
whole story. 

WHAT SALARIES ARE PAID? 
For ligt of salaries paid to our beads of government 
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in Washington, abo the army and navy, eonsolt Blaine*a 
Manual. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING. 

Who can vote in your State? How long must they re- 
side in the State, county and precinct? Must they register, 
and who is excluded from voting, even if they are of age? 
Consult Blaine's Manual. 

HAVE YOU A FAMILY? 
Every time any of your family are ill you don't feel like 
calling a physician on account of the cost, and you need not 
do so if you possess Blaine *s Manual, for it gives prescrip- 
tions and courses of treatment for all common maladies. 
ARE YOU AFRAID OF CHOLERA? 
You need not be if you have Blaine's Manual, as it con- 
tains the famous **Sun Cholera Mixture" formula. 
ARE YOU AN OLD SOLDIER? 
Then you want a list erf the principal battles of the civil 
war, and the distances from Washington which they were 
fought. Blaine's Manual has them. 

HAVE I DONE THE RIGHT THING? 
Consult rules on etiquette in Blaine's Manual. 
THE BIGGEST THINGS IN THE WORLD. 
What they are and where also; interesting facts about 
them can be found in Blaine^s Manual. 

REMARKABLE BRIDGES OF THE WORLD. 
What they are, where they are, what they cost, etc., 
etc., etc. All to be found in Blaine's Manual. 

ARE YOU A JUDGE OF CHARACTER. 
If not consult the works on palmistry and phrenology in 
Blaine's Manual. 

In short if you want to know anything at>out anything 
under the sun consult Blaine's Manual. 

We have sold hundreds of thousands of this book; and 
the sale is increasing daily. 

We want agents to sell Blaine's Manual in every town, 
city and county in the United States, to whom we offer very 
liberal terms. The price of Blaine's Manual is 25 cents for 
flexible covers, 50 cents for cloth binding and $1.00 for 
library style leather binding, any of which will be sent post- 
paid with agents terms, on receipt of price by 

E. A. WEEKS & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
276 and 278 Franklin St.* Chicago^ HL 
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Handy Volume Series 



No. I. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No* 10. 
No. II. 

No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 
No. 16. 
No. 17. 
No. 18. 
No. 19. 
No. 20. 
No. 21. 
No. 22. 
No. 23. 
No. 24. 
No. 25. 
No. 26. 



16mo. Cloth. Stamped on Side and Back in Siloer. 



Ships That Pass in the Night . 

Love letters of a Worldly Woman 

A String of Amber Beads 

Lucile 

At The Green Dragon 

The Dolly Dialogues 

Things Will Take a Turn 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 

Phillip Brooks' Addresses 

The Abbe Constantin 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 



Beatrice Harraden 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford 

Amber 

Owen Meredith 

Beatrice Harraden 

* Anthony Hope 

Beatrice Harraden 

Lewis Carroll 



LuDovic Halevy 



Black Beauty 

Beyond the City 

The Sign of The Four 

A Study in Scarlet 

Kidnapped 

Prince Otto 

The Stickit Minister 

A Change of Air 

Sport Royal 

The Mystery of Cloomber 

A Man of Mark 

Master and Man 

My Friend The Murderer . 

The Master of Ballantrae 

Chiffon's Marriage 



Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Anna Sewell 

, A. Con AN Doyle 

A. CoNAN Doyle 

A. CoNAN Doyle 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

S. R. Crockett 

Anthony Hope 

Anthony Hope 

A. CoNAN Doyle 

Anthony Hope 

Count Leo Tolstoi 

A. ( 

Robert Loui 



E. A. Weeks & Company, Pubi 

521-531 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Monarch 




^King: of Bicycles 



r2UR5TTLE5 - $a5.op is $ I OO.oo 



Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 



^A MA MA MA MA 

fWSf f9\t f^v f^v fW% 



LAKE AND HALSTED STREETS 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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'^ 



Lauglilin 

FactB about 
money 
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